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PEEFACE. 


“ To  know  ourselves  ” is  an  expression  that  may  bo  used  in  a 
twofold  sense.  The  usual  acceptation  I forego,  and  take  the 
more  material  one  of  “ knowing  ourselves  ” as  respects  our 
body,  its  construction,  and  the  general  uses  of  all  its  members 
and  organs.  Nor  will  I stop  here ; but  include  also  its 
properties  and  chemical  composition,  and  view  it  as  the 
highest  organism  designed  by  the  Great  Architect. 

The  study  of  all  these  subjects  necessarily  exalts  and 
ennobles  the  mind,  which  is  the- highest  attribute  given  to 
organized  beings.  To  know  how  the  smallest  seed  genni- 
nates  and  grows — to  discover  the  self-supporting  powers  and 
laws  of  organic  creation,  and  to  trace  the  many  gradations  of 
vital  actions  to  the  highest,  namely — that  of  man,  is  a gift 
indeed  of  surpassing  bounty.  Wherever  civilization  has 
existed,  in  whatever  country,  the  mind  of  man  has  there 
laboured  in  this  field.  Every  nation  has  contributed  its  fair 
and  duo  proportion  to  the  discovery  of  all  our  structiu-es  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  api)licd,  and  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  apportion  the  greatest  merit,  or  offer  to  either  the  largest 
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mead  of  praiso  foi’  zeal,  or  diligence,  or  amount  of  its  con- 
tribution. 

As  wo  receive  from  vegetable  and  animal  life  elements  of 
nutrition  similar  to  om’  own,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  the 
same  ultimate  composition.  Whatever  substances  vegetation 
requires  in  order  to  renew  its  material  structure,  are  yielded 
by  the  alkaline  humus  of  the  earth.  Vegetation  supplies  in 
its  tuiTi  material  elements  to  the  animal  organisms  which 
feed  thereon,  and  these  again  to  tho  next  class  who  feed  on 
them  ; W'hilst  man  lives  on  all.  Thus  each  rises  in  tho  scale 
of  being,  ono  above  the  other ; but  that  which  strikes  the 
mind  as  the  most  wonderful  process  is,  that  those  elements 
which  all  the  higher  part  with  as  excess,  or  throw  off  as 
useless,  supply  again  the  lowest  of  tho  scale;  so  by  a 
wondrous  circlo  of  organic  law,  tho  great  living  mass  of 
all  created  things  exists  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  All 
the  mighty  changes,  ti-ansformations,  and  metamorphoses  of 
structure  being  carried  on  by  vital  and  chemical  laws — by 
similaiity  of  action,  which  in  their  integrity  is  health;  cer- 
tain departm’es  therefrom  result  in  disease,  decay,  and  death. 

To  illustrate  health  on  a fixed  and  fundamental  principle 
— to  point  out  wherein  consists  the  depai’turo  therefrom ; to 
exemplify  disease  by  a consecutive  law  of  gradation — to  show 
how  the  same  steps  are  retraced  to  gain  health  when  lost ; 
to  elucidate  by  a wise  administration  of  remedial  agents 
their  antagonism  to  tho  elements  which  produce  disease,  in  a 
direct  as  well  as  in  an  indirect  manner,  through  tho  agencies 
of  tho  laboratories  of  tho  body  itself;  to  discriminate  the 
actions  of  these  which  the  genius  of  man  has  discovered,  and 
to  place  them  hand  in  hand  with  direct  hygienic  remedies 
and  diet, — is  the  object  of  this  book. 
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Those  who  road  it  with  attention  will  see  that  it  is  but  a 
brief  sketch  of  a greater  plan  to  be  further  elaborated. 
Whatever  matters  are  hero  set  forth  are  the  residt  of  close 
observation  and  practical  application  of  many  years’  devo- 
tion at  the  bedside,  and  are  offered  in  all  sincerity  to  those 
who  covet  more  certainty  in  the  relief  of  human  suffering, — 
an  end  desired  by  the  mightiest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind 
who  look  to  medicine  for  aid,  and  to  the  highest  and  lowest  of 
those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  study  and  administer  it. 

BENJAMIN  EIDGE,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.,  &c. 


21  Buutos  Street,  Bond  Street,  W, 
May,  1861. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ANATOMY  OR  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  Bones  — Joints  — Cartilages  — Ligaments  — Aluscles  — Fat  — Cellular 
Tissue — Skin — Hair — Heart-  — Lungs  — Windpipe — Gullet  — Stomach  and 
Intestines  — The  Liver  — Spleen  — Pancreas,  or  Sweetbread  — Kidnejs  — 
Bladder — Head — Brain — Nerves  — Arteiies  — Veins  — Capillaries  — Lym- 
])hatics — Absorbents — Lacteals — Mucous  and  Serous  Membranes — &c„  &c. 

Everything  in  Nature  is  acknowledged  to  be  governed  by 
Law.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while  science  endeavours  to 
reduce  this  to  actual  fact  in  all  other  studies,  those  of  Health 
and  Disease  have  not  hitherto  been  arranged  under  any  law 
whatever.  In  the  investigation  of  those  subjects  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  tlio  constituent  jiarts 
of  the  body — to  know  their  uses  and  chemical  2)ropei‘ties,  and  to 
take  an  enlarged  and  combined  view  of  their  whole  inseparable 
I)heuomena.  This  I jiurpose  doing  in  the  briefest  language. 

A.vatomy  is  the  study  of  the  general  structure  of  all 
organized  bodies,  tlie  luunan  frame  being  composed  of  tlio 
following  parts : — 

The  Bones. — Man  in  his  exalted  iiosition  in  nature  is 
erect,  his  body  being  suppoi-tcd  by  a framework  of  bones  ; his 
feet,  curiously  and  beautifully  formed,  act  as  pedestals,  and 
8upj)ort  him  in  all  the  duties  of  locomotion.  To  facilitate 
this,  the  toes  are  composed  of  many  bones ; the  ankles  b'eing 
indebted  to  their  flexibility  from  the  same  cause.  Bising 
above  these  arc  his  legs,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  two 
bones  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  : the  thighs  consist  each  (d' 
a single  bone,  whilst  a knee-cap  protects  the  front  of  each 
joint.  Each  thigh  bone  is  inserted  into  a comiiosito  bone, 
called  the  pelvis  in  front,  the  hij)s  on  either  side,  luul  sat^rum 
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or  wcclge-like  bone  at  the  back,  wliicb  forms  the  base  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  on  which  it  rests. 

The  whole  of  the  pelvis  being  circularly  formed  and  well 
xmited,  wdll  be  seen  to  be  the  centre  of  strength,  on  which  all 
the  upper  members  rest,  and  wherein  the  lower  limbs  move 
easily.  The  spinal  column,  or  the  backbone,  consists  of  a 
series  of  bones  called  vertebra; : the  lower,  numbering  live, 
are  called  the  lumbar  or  loins  ; above  these  ai’e  twelve,  called 
the  doreal  or  back,  then  seven  above  these,  called  the  cervical 
or  neck,  on  the  topmost  of  wliich  is  the  head.  Between  each 
vertebra  are  natural  buffers  called  cartilages,  all  held  together 
by  strong  ligaments,  so  that  the  wdiole  colimm  can  bear  the 
heaviest  weights  or  pressure,  concussion  being  thus  prevented 
cither  from  leaping  or  jumping.  The  head  or  skull,  appa- 
rently but  one  bone,  consists  of  several : that  portion  forming 
the  face  is  also  composed  of  a variety,  forming  the  nose, 
sockets  for  the  eyes,  cheeks,  &c. 

The  ear  bones  are  thick  and  strong,  and  form  the  base  on 
each  side  from  which  the  arches  of  the  skull  arise ; the  various 
bones  of  which  are  called  frontal,  or  forehead —pari’e/a/,  or 
side-bones — occipital,  or  bone  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
ribs  are  circulai'  bones  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  dorsal  or  back 
vertebra;,  and  coming  round  to  tlie  front,  are  insei’tcd  into 
the  straight  flat  breastbone,  by  Avhich  arrangement  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  is  formed.  At  the  top  of  the  ribs  there  are  the 
collar  bones,  and  at  the  back  two  blade  or  shoulder  bones, 
Avhich  meet  in  a most  mechanical  manner,  and  form  the 
sockets  for  each  arm.  These  have  one  bone  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  and  two  from  tlie  elbow  to  the  WTist,  forming 
the  fore-arm ; whilst  the  Amsts  and  hands  are  com2)osed  of 
many  bones  similar  to  the  ankles  and  feet.  The  bones 
themselves  are  porous,  the  long  shaft  bones  being  hollowed, 
and  liaving  an  internal  pith  or  marroAV.  Externally  they  are 
covered  Avith  a thick,  tough  skin  peculiar  to  them,  which 
adds  gi’eatly  to  their  strength.  The  number  of  bones  of  the 
body  have  been  estimated  by  various  anatomists  at  200,  253, 
and  197  ; the  difierence  being  simply  in  their  diA'isions, 
cs2)ecially  of  those  Avhich  are  so  combined  as  to  form  appa- 
rently only  one,  yet  may  bo  se2>arated  into  more  2)firts. 

Joints,  with  theiii  Cartilages  and  Ligaments. — Every 
joint  is  formed  of  tAvo  or  more  bones,  haAung  their  ends  pro- 
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tected  by  cartilage  or  gristle,  anil  arc  belli  together  by  strong 
ligaments,  thus  forming  a more  or  less  hinge-like  apparatus. 
Within  them  there  is  a fluid  secreted  called  synovia,  vulgaidy 
joint-oil,  for  their  proper  lubrication. 

Thk  Mpscles. — The  genei'al  configuration  and  symmetry 
of  the  body  depends  on  its  muscles  or  flesh.  These  arise 
from  one  part  of  a bone  and  are  inserted  into  another  part, 
or  from  one  bone  and  become  inserted  into  the  next.  They 
have  direct  as  well  as  ^intagonistic  actions ; they  extend  or 
draw  in  the  limbs  imder  the  direction  of  the  will.  The 
fleshy  paiis  of  these  are  the  muscular  structure,  w'hilst  their 
thinner  terminations  are  called  tendons.  All  muscles  can  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  traced  by  their  skinny  coverings  or 
fascia,  which  give  them  an  easy  play  over  each  other ; hence 
anatomists  have  been  able  to  separate,  trace,  and  name  them. 
Their  number  amounts  to  about  350. 

Fat,  Cellular  Tissue,  Skin,  etc. — Over  the  muscles 
Nature  has  provided  certain  fatty  deposits ; upon  these  a 
beautiful  fabric,  called  the  cellular  tissue,  forms  a network  of 
blood-vessels,  which  nourishes  the  parts  beneath  and  the  ti-ue 
skin  immediately  above  it,  whilst  an  upper  skin  covers  this. 
A small  watery  space  lies  betw’cen  these  two  skins,  yet  so 
closely  connected  are  they,  that  until  a gall  or  a blister 
separates  them,  tliey  w'oidd  be  scarcely  Imown  to  exist  as  two 
distinct  organisms.  This,  then,  is  the  general  fiiunework  of 
the  body  as  it  appears  externally  ; parts  of  it  being  protected 
with  hair,  and  the  termination  of  the  toes  and  fingers  with 
nails,  the  uses  of  which  ai-e  patent  to  all.  The  facility  of 
movement  of  the  w'hole  or  parts  of  the  body,  and  its  powers, 
need  no  illustration.  Dimcers,  acrobats,  Avrestlcrs,  and  those 
who  indidgo  in  gymnastics,  and  every  one,  in  fact,  who  takes 
riding,  walking,  and  other  exercise,  must  appreciate  its 
wonderful  flexibility  and  endurance.  We  must  next  take  a 
■ view  of  the  inside  of  the  body,  and  all  its  wondrous  organs 
' which  sustain  and  regulate  the  whole  fabric. 

The  Cavity  of  the  Chest. — This  is  formed  by  the  ribs 
. and  the  back  and  breast  bones ; the  upper  parts  being  pro- 
i tcctcd  by  the  collar  bones,  and  the  lower  floor  supix)!^^!  by  a 
:musculai’  partition  called  the  diaphragm  or  midritr,  wliich  is 
attached  to  the  lireast  bone,  the  lower  ribs  and  vertebrso  of 
the  back,  and  separates  this  cavity  from  the  abdomen.  In 
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the  chest  this  midriff  is  arched,  and  in  the  ab<lomen  it  is 
dome-shaped  ; it  moves  upwards  and  downwards  to  assist  the 
lungs  in  breathing.  The  cavity  of  the  chest  contains — 

The  Heart,  Lungs,  Windpipe,  Gullet,  etc.— The  heart 
is  in  the  middle,  contained  in  a muscular  bag,  and  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  lungs  are 
on  each  side.  The  windpipe  comes  down  at  the  back  of  the 
heart,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  one  going  into  each 
lung.  It  is  called  the  ivindpipe  until  it  is  tlms  divided,  then 
each  portion  becomes  the  commencement  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  are  mmierous  air-tubes  i)enetrating  every  part  of 
the  lungs.  At  the  back  of  the  windpipe,  and  to  which  it  is 
attached,  is  the  gullet,  on  its  way  through  the  diapliragm  to 
the  stomach.  Tlie  windpipe  is  eomposed  of  cartilaginous 
lings,  in  order  to  keep  the  tube  open  for  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  air,  while  the  gullet  is  a muscular  bag  protected  and 
licld  up  by  the  windpipe.  As  it  wnuld  be  impossible  to  fill  a 
sack  without  its  being  held  open,  so  the  windpipe  holds  the 
swallowing  sack  or  gullet,  whicli  dilates  with  everything 
passing  dowTi  it,  and  eontracts  above  when  food  has  passed. 
There  are  other  anatomical  contents  of  this  cavity,  but  not 
necessary  to  be  named  liere. 

The  Cavity  op  the  Abdomen  contains  the  utomacJi,  in- 
clining from  left  to  rigid ; below  which  is  the  residuaiy 
stomach  or  duodenum;  then  follows  a very  extensive  gut, 
called  the  small  intestines,  which  terminates  in  a cavity 
within  the  right  hip,  called  the  emeum,  or  head  of  the  Large 
Intestines,  to  which  I must  draw  especial  attention,  as  it  has 
four  great  divisions.  The  first  or  ascending  portion  jiasscs 
up  the  right  side  as  far  as  the  ribs  and  liver ; the  second  or 
transverse  passes  beneath  the  liver  and  stomach  ; the  tliird 
or  descending  portion  extends  from  the  spleen  downwards  to 
the  cavity  of  the  left  hiji,  and  makes  a double  curve  like  the 
letter  S over  the  pelvis  ; and  the  fourth  is  a straight  intestine, 
called  the  Kectum. 

The  Liver  is  on  the  right  side,  under  the  dome  of  the  dia- 
phragm, partly  protected  by  the  ribs,  and  touching  the  stomach. 

The  Spleen  occujiies  a similar  position  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  P^vncreas,  on  Sweetbread,  is  a large  salivary  ghmd 
lying  at  the  hack  of  the  stomach. 

The  Kidneys,  one  at  each  side  of  the  tw'o  last  back  and 
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two  first  loin  vertcbrse ; long  ducts  from  which,  called 
ureters,  descend  into  the  Bladdeh,  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  pelvis  before  the  rectmn.  In  front  of  the 
back  bone  are  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  heart,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  and  carry  it  back  to  that  organ, 
which  will  be  hereafter  explained.  All  the  organs  of  the 
abdomen  are  in  apposition,  so  that  there  is  no  space  between 
them,  and  all  are  kept  so  by  the  pressure  of  its  walls,  so  that 
however  fat  or  however  thin  a person  may  bo,  Natm'e  pro- 
vides for  this  compactness. 

The  Head. — The  Cavity  of  the  Head,  on  Skull,  con- 
tains the  Bkain,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  : — the 
large  or  reflecting  portion  is  situated  in  the  front,  sides,  and 
top,  and  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres ; the  smaller,  or  in- 
stinctive, brain  is  situated  at  the  back  pai't  of  the  skull.  A 
continuation  of  brain  matter,  called  spinal  mari’ow,  passes 
down  the  whole  of  the  spinal  colimm,  each  vertebra  having  a 
proper  aperture  to  receive  it,  so  that  it  has  a continuous 
length.  The  brain  has  no  blood-vessels  of  any  size  passing 
through  it,  but  is  covered  with  a network  of  them,  the  whole 
being  protected  by  a very  tough  membranous  covering.  The 
volume  of  blood  contained  in  this  network  is  considerable. 

The  Ner\t:8  are  given  ofl:‘  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
brain,  and  supj)ly  all  the  senses,  hence  they  ai’e  called  the 
sentient  or  feeling  nerves.  There  are  others  also  of  a distinc- 
tive character,  called  motor,  or  nerves  which  regulate  motion. 
The  spinal  maiTow  also  gives  off  its  two  classes  of  nerves,  one 
of  motion  and  one  of  sensation. 

The  Artekies,  Veins,  and  Cafillakies.  — The  blood 
vessels  are  named  arteries  and  veins  : the  termination  of  one 
and  the  beginning  of  the  other  is  called  a capillary  ; these 
tmverso  the  whole  of  the  body  and  every  organ,  and  have 
their  accompanying  nerves : there  are  also  other  vessels,  called 
the  lymphatics,  absorbents,  and  kicteaJs. 

The  Membranes. — These  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  to 
which  I woidd  draw  especial  attention. 

First.  The  Mucous  Membrane. - This  lines  the  eyes,  eye- 
lids, the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  throat,  and  windpipe,  and 
traverses  all  the  air-tubes  of  the  hmgs,  also  the  gullet  and 
all  the  intestines  from  the  mouth  to  the  rectmn.  It  lines  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  as  well  as  all  passages,  traverses  the 
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tubes,  glands,  the  blood-vessels,  and  every  vessel  circulating 
or  carrying  any  fluid. 

Secondly.  The  Serous  Membrane. — This  membrane  covers 
the  outsides  of  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  bag  of 
the  heart,  the  gullet,  and  wndpipe  ; the  parts  above  and  below 
the  diaphragm  or  midrift’,  the  outside  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
stomach,  and  all  the  intestines  and  the  inner  walls  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  tlio  outer  paiis  of  kidneys,  bladder,  &c. 
Not  only  does  it  exist  here,  but  the  covering  of  every  muscle 
and  bone  has  the  character  of  this  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
external  coverings  of  all  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

The  sexual  organs  of  the  male  and  female,  and  every  part 
that  enters  into  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  comes  under 
the  head  of  its  genei-al  anatomy,  whilst  the  uses  of  all  these 
arc  termed  its  Physiology. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSIOLOGY;  OR  THE  USES  OF  ORGANS. 

Digestion;  the  first  acid  and  alkaline  process:  the  stomach — is  an  acid 
department  ; should  always  have  solids  to  act  on  ; chyme  the  first  homo- 
geneous mass  foi-med  therein. — The  .secondary  stomach  is  the  chemical  or 
alkaline  department ; chyle  the  result  of  this  action. — The  small  intestines  ; 
their  ab.sorbeuts  take  up  the  new  food. — The  ca;cum  or  head  of  large  in- 
testines ; great  importiinceof  these;  the  humouralists,  solidisLs,  and  gasei.st.s  ; 
over-purging  to  la;  avoided. — The  kidneys. — The  bladder. — The  j>ancreas, 
or  sweetbread. — The  liver,  a most  ill-used  organ. — The  spleen,  or  milt,  a 
great  reservoir  of  bloo<l,  and  purveyor  of  the  bitter  element  in  the  system, 
which  prevents  thirst  and  fevem. — The  heart  anil  circulation  of  the  blood. — 
All  new  di.scoveries  are  insults  to  the  age  in  which  they  are  made.--Thc 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins.— The  thoracic  duct,  the  great  receiver  of  the 
new  fluid  from  fresh  food.— The  lymphatic  system.— The  union  of  the  new 
with  the  old  blood  which  dilutes  it ; its  purification  through  the  lungs.— 
The  lungs.— The  head.— The  divisions  of  the  brain  ; the  sense.s.— The 
eyes.  — The  nose.— The  eara.  — The  tongue.  — The  mucous  and  serous 
membranes.  — The  nerves. — The  electric  telegraph  eompareil  to  them. — 
The  ganglionic  system,  &c.,  &c. 

The  first  process  to  bo  spoken  of  in  the  uses  of  organs  is 
Digestion.  This  will  incbule  the  use  of  tho  mouth,  tho 
toetli,  the  tongue,  tho  8.alivary  glands,  the  stomach,  and  tho 
whole  alimentary  canal.  Tho  month  fii-st  receives  nil  tho 
food,  tho  teeth  masticato  it,  and  the  tongue  assists  in  moving 
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tlio  mass.  All  the  glands  and  mucous  cavities,  wherever 
situate,  secrete  fluid  for  the  purpose  of  moisture,  and  make  it 
fit  to  be  swallowed.  At  the  time  of  taking  food,  the  saliva, 
which  is  a salt  composed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  has  a pre- 
dominance of  acid,  whilst  the  alkali  is  in  excess  Avhen  the 
glands  are  not  in  such  active  action.  Tlie  stomach  also  at 
the  time  of  taking  food  secretes  at  its  lower  portion  a juice 
called  gastric,  or  stomach  acid,  in  very  largo  quantities,  nearly 
resembling  muriatic  acid,  whilst  at  other  times  when  food  is 
not  being  taken  the  active  secretion  of  gastric  acid  ceases. 
The  free  alkali  of  the  saliva  mixing  with  the  food,  wliich 
must  always  l>e  considered  of  an  alkaline  character,  renders 
it  more  fit  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  union  of  the  gastric  with 
the  salivary  acids  ; by  this  simple  arrangement  more  power 
is  exerted  over  it.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  those 
diluting  phenomena,  both  of  fluid  and  gaseous  elements  within 
us,  as  wo  proceed.  The  result  is,  that  a fluid  mass  is  formed, 
notwithstanding  much  xmmasticated  matter  is  swallowed. 
.tVuything  going  into  the  stomach  excites  its  secretorj' 
actions,  whether  a marble,  a flint  stone,  or  a coin,  as  well  as 
all  food  or  drink ; all  which  it  will  endeavour  to  reduce  to  a 
pulpy  state,  even  if  it  docs  not  succeed.  Tho  solvent  and 
other  properties  of  its  secretion  are  very  remai'kablo  ; that  for 
instance  of  being  of  an  antisoi)tic  charactcu’,  or  having  tho 
power  of  not  only  preventing  putrefaction,  but  annulling  it. 
Carnivorous  birds  and  animals,  who  swallow  putrid  mcitt  or 
carrion,  if  killed  soon  after  a meal,  the  mass  will  bo  foxmd 
sweet.  Tho  digestive  powers  and  stomach  apparatus  of  all 
animals  depend  on  their  food.  Those  which  eat  flesh  are 
more  simple  than  those  which  consume  only  vegetable  sub- 
stiincos,  and  tlius  as  man  ]>artakes  of  both  characters  of 
animals,  his  stomach  and  its  jxowers  are  formed  accordingly. 
Tho  stomach,  if  it  bo  possildo,  will  let  notliing  pass  out  of  it 
without  having  first  destroyed  it  completely  ; and  hero  let  mo 
say  that  one  of  the  great  duties  of  tho  stomach  is  to  have  some- 
thing solid  to  act  upon.  There  is  no  gi’cater  mistake  tlian  to 
imagine  tliat  this  organ  is  citlicr  to  be  humoured  with  only 
soft,  wcll-rnasticated,  or  triturated  diet,  or  to  have  lieavy 
lumps  and  masses  always  thrown  into  it : tlio  happy  medium 
is  the  best.  Tlio  fibre  of  meat  and  soft  solids  gives  it  some 
work  to  do,  and  we  know  from  the  fact  of  cases  from  injuries 
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or  wounds,  external  openings  have  been  formed,  and  pieces 
of  meat  being  put  directly  into  it,  digestion  takes  place 
of  such  matters  within  a given  time,  but  not  so  perfectly  as 
when  it  lias  had  the  benefit  of  the  salivary  process.  The 
mass  of  food  when  digested  is  called  Chymk,  which  is  a 
thick  creamy  substance  having  more  an  acid  than  an  al- 
kaline quality.  In  this  mass  there  are  many  oily  and 
fatty  substances  which  the  stomach  acids  cannot  convert, 
but  which  are  more  or  less  changed  by  the  alkali  of  the 
saliva..  As  fast  as  the  chyme  is  formed  the  stomach  allows 
it  to  escape  into  the  secondary  receiver,  which  is  as  much 
an  alkaline,  as  the  stomach  is  an  acid,  department.  Now 
sec  the  wisdom  of  this.  All  the  heavy  work  being  done 
in  the  digestive  stomach  by  acid  agents,  the  sccondaiy 
or  chemical  stomach  simply  receives  and  retains  the  mass 
for  certain  alkaline  substances  to  act  thereon.  First  a largo 
amount  of  saliva  comes  from  the  sweetbread,  and  bile  in 
larger  quantity  from  the  liver ; tlieso  unite  their  alkaline 
masses  in  one  tube  before  entering  the  department,  and,  thus 
diluted,  mix  with  the  chyme  or  stomach  mass.  Whatever 
sui'plus  or  stomacli  acid,  therefore,  may  be  therein  contained, 
is  quickly  neutralized,  whilst  all  fatty  and  oily  matters  are 
converted  into  a soapy  consistence.  All  this,  however,  is  so 
lightly  amalgamated,  that  if  it  was  removed  from  tlie  system 
in  this  state,  and  acid  added  to  it,  it  would  resolve  itself  into 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  came  down  from  the  firct 
stomach,  and  if  treated  again  with  an  alkali,  it  would  retimn 
to  that  state  in  which  the  bile  and  sivliva  had  reduced  it. 

This  mass,  then,  no  longer  retains  its  first  stomach  cha- 
racter, but  takes  the  now  name  of  Chyle,  which  may  be  justly 
called  a vital  compound,  to  furnish  the  blood  with  new 
chemical  elements.  The  chyle  now  escapes  into  the  small 
intestines  or  the  appropriating  organs,  where  it  is  again 
mixed  with  the  exhalations  and  secretions  of  the  mucous 
mcmbi’anes  of  this  long  passage  ; many  pounds  of  this  fluid 
being  calculated  to  be  secreted  therein  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  nourishing  particles  arc  carried  by  the  absorbent 
vessels  into  a proper  duct,  undergoing  certain  elaborating 
processes  on  their  way  ; but  where  we  must  leave  them  for 
the  present.  The  more  solid  constituents  pass  onwai'ds, 
hecoming  more  and  more  consistent  until,  as  an  eflete  mass 
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with  all  its  fluid  nom-islmicnt  extracted,  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  coicum,  or  head  of  the  largo  intestines,  which  receives  and 
immediately  shuts  it  off  by  a valve  from  tliis  ptu’t  of  the 
digestive  and  appropriating  canal.  Thus,  stomach  digestion 
having  fii*st  done  its  work,  and  chemical  transformation 
completed  it,  the  system  appropriates  the  result.  The  fluids 
that  are  taken  into  the  stomach  at  meals  assist  to  dilute  the 
mass  and  suspend  the  animal  properties ; wine  and  spirit  if 
taken  alhumenize  the  mucus  so  largely  secreted  ; the  watery 
portions  of  which  pass  oil’,  while  the  stomach  digests  the 
more  solid  coagulated  masses.  Milk,  for  example,  is  curdled 
by  the  stomach  acids,  the  whey  passes  oft‘,  and  the  em'd  is 
digested.  The  same  with  broths,  soups,  &c. 

Wo  now  take  om-  leave  of  these  great  natxu’al  actions  and  come 
to  the  fourth  and  last,  which  is  as  great  and  as  important  as  aU 
these  three  together.  The  largo  intestines  have  already  been 
described  ns  going  all  roimd  the  abdomen  from  the  right  to 
the  left  side  : they  receive  that  portion  of  the  digested  food 
which  comes  imder  the  denomination  of  non-nutritious.  Their 
very  size,  length,  and  extent  show  their  importance  ; indeed, 
their  duties  are  of  a far  higher  character  than  are  popularly 
assigned  to  them.  To  say  they  are  only  rcciiiients  of  fiecal 
matter,  awaiting  the  natm-al  desire  to  be  evacuated,  is  too 
absurdly  simple.  If  that  liad  been  all  that  was  required  of 
them,  they  need  not  have  been  a quarter  the  length,  but  they 
appear  to  be  formed  to  receive  and  retain  a very  large  mass 
beiore  it  is  allowed  to  escape.  From  whence  does  Nature 
get  her  large  amount  of  vital  gases?  We  find  a solution 
to  our  (piestion.  Why  ! from  this  very  source  ; and  if 
T may  use  the  term  in  an  agidcultimal  sense,  it  is  her  forty- 
acre  field  on  which  she  spreads  her  manure,  and  without 
which  she  can  get  no  crops.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
health  that  this  great  alembic  or  field  should  bo  always  two- 
thirds  full  or  covered : — one-third  being  disposed  of  at  certain 
intervals,  as  having  yielded  its  due  share  of  gaseous  elements, 
and  to  make  way  for  the  now  deposit.  It  is  here  then,  that 
the  nitrogen,  ammonia,  phosjxhorus,  hydrogen,  and  other 
vitalizing  gases  are  formed  in  all  their  varied  combinations, 
ami  which  permeate  the  whole  living  body.  It  will  now  be 
clearly  seen  how  injurious  must  be  the  constant  use  of 
aperient  medicines,  or  when  they  are  given  at  improper  times 
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or  in  excess,  carrying  away  tlie  vital  agents  from  the  system 
which  are  the  very  germ  of  life.  Can  wo  wonder  at  the  prostra- 
tion caused  by  a brisk  diarrha'a  or  by  cholera  ? The  ancients 
and  moderns  have  fouglit  many  a battle,  with  more  or  less 
acrimony,  over  this  poor  body  of  ours.  One  of  tlieir  greatest 
contentions  being  over  the  solids  and  fluids.  One  sect  de- 
claring that  life,  health,  disease,  and  treatment  depended  on 
the  fluids  or  humours ; hence  they  were  called  ‘ Humour- 
ALiSTS  ; ’ the  other  declared  for  the  solids  ; hence  they  Avere 
called  ‘ SoLiDisTS  and  even  now  the  dispute  is  not  settled. 
But  they  liavo  either  forgotten  or  not  taken  into  accoimt  the 
laws  of  the  gases ; we  may  expect,  therefore,  some  day  to 
have  a new  sect  called  the  ‘ Gaseists.’  However,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  we  shall  get  wiser,  and  see  that  a perfect  equilateral 
triangle  can  be  made  out  of  these  theories,  and  by  reasoning 
on  the  laws  of  vital  chemistry,  find  that  one  is  so  dei)endcnt 
on  the  other,  that  neither  can  be  called  tlie  least  nor  the 
greatest.  Solids,  fluids,  and  gases  are  all  so  necessary,  co- 
existent, and  useful,  and  so  merge  into  and  actually  form  one 
another,  tliat  each  is  of  equal  importance  in  life  and  health, 
and  in  the  ctu'e  and  treatment  of  disease  ; instanced  daily  in  a 
thousand  ways.  Man,  however,  will  make  arbitrary  rules  for 
health,  which,  coming  as  they  do  with  some  stamp  of  autho- 
rity, are  more  or  less  obeyed.  Thus  the  edict  has  gone  forth 
that  the  bowels  should  act  every  day  ; and  when  anything  un- 
toward happens  to  the  system,  tlie  first  duty  is  to  em2>ty  the 
largo  intestines,  and  that  no  treatment  can  bo  correct  unless 
these  jiarts  are  eflectually  kept  open.  Noav  let  us  read  dame 
Nature’s  book,  and  throu-ing  all  these  cherished  scholastic 
rules  aside,  judge  for  om-selvos.  She  requires  manures  to  get 
her  vital  gases  ; we  have  seen  tlie  size  and  form  of  her  field, 
and  liow  careful  she  is  that  it  sliould  not  bo  robbed.  A vast 
numlier  of  persons  have  a regular  daily  action,  and  tints  jiart 
with  one-third  of  the  contents  of  the  largo  gut,  reserving  the 
other  two-thirds  for  the  suiijily  of  vital  gases.  Another  class, 
unable  to  eliminate  these  vital  gases  so  readily,  require  a 
longer  time  to  do  so.  Well ! Nature  says,  ‘take  more  time,’ 
and  it  is  found  they  are  just  as  healthy  by  the  delay  in  such  an 
act,  as  the  others  are  by  a daily  regularity.  In  another  class, 
even  a longer  jioriod  is  necessary.  ‘ Take  your  time,’  ssiys 
the  good  dame  ; whilst  in  others,  especially  among  females, 
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several  or  even  many  days  are  needed  to  get  the  duo  supply 
from  this  field.  It  must  follow  then,  that  if  it  be  attempted 
to  reduce  these  latter  to  tlie  state  and  condition  of  the  former, 
the  greatest  evils  arise.  As  well  may  it  be  sought  to  bring 
the  daily  regular  evacuants  to  the  condition  of  the  latter,  and 
keep  tlicir  bowels  confined;  hut  these  persons  become  feverish, 
sufibr  headjichcs,  and  a host  of  ailments,  whilst  the  others 
would,  by  being  constantly  purged,  he  reduced  to  a wasted, 
emaciahid,  and  nervous  condition.  Little  as  people  suppose  it, 
there  is  no  greater  wisdom  in  the  w'hole  practice  of  medicine, 
than  to  know  when,  and  when  not,  to  act  U2)on  the  bowels. 
Diseases  continually  present  themselves  to  me  from  the  per- 
nicious use  alone  of  taking  aperient  medicines  : many  diseases 
are  aggravated  by  the  false  princiijle  in  medicine  that  the 
bowels  must  be  kej)t  open.  Great  ignorance  prevails  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  fevei’s,  where  Natm’o  always  will  lock  up 
the  bowels  and  man  always  will  open  them  ; that  is,  ho  tries 
to  do  so,  but  cannot  always  succeed,  for  Nature  mil  not  let 
him  have  his  owui  way  at  all  times  : when  ho  does  succeed,  he 
kills.  The  only  satisfaction  being,  that  the  patient  died  by 
the  rules  of  art.  A sudden  fall  that  will  shako  a man  to  the 
very  centre  has  often  ended  fatally  from  these  false  rules  of 
schools,  insisting  on  the  obstinate  bow'els  being  opened, 
hliddle-aged  people  who  have,  up  to  a certain  time,  been  of 
regular  liabits,  will  become  somewLat  constipated.  I have 
seen  this  amongst  all  classes,  and  in  medical  men  themselves 
who  have  led  studious  lives ; but  whether  it  is  themselves  or 
others,  these  obstinate  bowels  give  them  more  trouble  than 
enough.  They  work  away  at  them  at  a time,  when  Nature  is 
clearly  j)ointing  out,  that  she  retains  her  frocal  elements  to 
get  a greater  amount  of  vitalizing  gases ; to  restore  on  the 
one  hand  either  injuries  received  or  tlio  powers  that  are  other- 
wise declining  with  age.  I’urging  of  the  bowels  after  severe 
surgical  operations  or  serious  injuries,  in  order  to  ju’cvent 
what  is  called  inflammatory  actions  or  fevers,  often  2)roduccs 
them ; for  Nature  always  endeavours  to  restore  lost  j)ower, 
wliich  the  surgeon,  from  a mistaken  notion,  will  take  away. 
The  ])ractical  experience  of  many  years  lias  long  convinced 
me  of  these  facts.  I do  therefore  want  the  i)ublic,  who  fly 
to  ajierient  medicines  for  every  ailment,  to  desist.  T liave  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  aperient  medicines  arc  used  at  least 
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seventy-five  per  cent,  more  than  they  ouglit  to  be.  When 
this  subject  is  better  understood,  I shall  be  found  correct. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  duties  of  the  large  intestines : 
on  the  one  hand  to  contain  and  retain  a large  amount  of 
animal  matter,  in  order  that  the  vital  gases  of  the  body  may 
be  duly  eliminated  therefrom,  for  without  these,  the  system 
would  soon  perish.  The  large  intestines  are  so  constructed, 
as  to  leave  much  to  the  will  of  the  individual,  to  retain  both 
the  gaseous  and  solid  contents  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

The  Kidneys. — The  object  of  these  valuable  organs  is  to 
remove  so  much  excess  of  the  uric  acid  constituents  of  the 
blood  not  required  by  the  system  generally,  or  the  organs 
below  them  ; consequently.  Nature  has  given  ofl’  the  ai-teries  to 
these  organs  liclow  all  the  larger  ones  of  the  gi’eat  trunk.  It 
is  said  that  the  kidneys  i)urify  all  the  blood  of  the  body ; but 
tliis  can  only  be  in  a degree,  as  urea  and  uric  acid  are  essential 
elements  of  the  blood  ; but  as  the  same  (quantity  is  not  wanted 
at  the  lower  extremities  as  above,  the  kidneys  act  as  regu- 
lators. They  never  cease  their  secreting  action ; but  as  the 
receiving  parts  in  them  are  so  small  in  comparison  to  the 
quantity  of  urine  made,  a duct  runs  down  from  each  into  a 
receptacle  called  the  bladder.  These  ducts  are  always  full ; 
the  pressure  of  fresh  urine  from  the  kidneys  above  forces  the 
whole  contents  of  these  tubes,  and  so  the  bladder  is  filled 
drop  by  drop. 

The  Bladder. — The  use  of  this  is  to  receive  the  urine  as 
above  described,  to  retain  it  according  to  the  will  and  conve- 
nience of  every  individual.  As  it  is  a purely  excrementitious 
fluid,  the  quantity  varies  according  to  many  circmustances. 

The  Pancreas,  or  Sweetbre.ad,  is  a large  salivary  gland  ; 
its  secretion  is  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  being  one  of 
the  great  chemical  agents  in  the  second  act  of  digestion,  viz. — 
to  su2ij)ly  a salivaiy  alkaline  fluid  to  dilute  the  more  caustic 
alkali  of  the  bile. 

The  Liver  is  an  organ  of  considerable  size,  as  well  it  may 
be  for  the  duty  it  has  to  perform.  There  is  this  one  great 
peculiarity  in  it,  that  as  all  other  organs  of  the  body  which 
make  a secretion  to  be  used  again,  form  theirs  from  the 
arterial  blood  ; the  liver  makes  its  secretion  from  that  portion 
of  the  rcsiduai-y  or  venous  blood  in  its  way  back  from  dl  the 
abdominal  organs.  Therefore  it  is  necessarily  large  in  the 
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first  place  to  receive  such  a quantity  of  blood  and  to  form 
bile  in  proportion.  It  is  bard-working,  useful,  ever  acting, 
and  kind  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  most  vilified  of  any  organ 
in  the  body,  wdtbout  a friend  and  with  ten  thousand  enemies. 
It  is  kicked  and  spurred,  and  has  every  conceivable  and  in- 
conceivable disease  laid  to  its  door,  and  when  all  the  work 
can  be  got  out  of  it  that  is  possible,  and  is  as  tired  as  any 
poor  liack  after  a b)ng  and  heavy  day’s  work,  it  is  then 
spurred  and  kicked  again  and  again,  and  called  sluggish.  The 
poor  beast  has  every  opprobriiun  heaped  upon  it.  Has  any  one 
a headache — it  is  the  liver ! a pain  between  the  shoulders — 
it  is  the  liver  ! a stitch  in  the  side  — it  is  the  liver ! a nausea 
of  the  stomach — it  is  the  liver  ! a shooting  of  the  corns — it  is 
the  liver  ! a depression  of  spirits — it  is  the  Hver  ! a costive- 
ness of  the  bowels — it  is  the  liver ! a relaxed  condition — it  is 
the  liver ! a want  of  appetite — it  is  the  liver ! a ravenous  or 
constant  craving  for  food — it  is  the  liver ! Everybody,  in 
fact,  is  Bilious,  consequently  has  something  the  matter  with 
tlie  liver ; no  matter  what  the  ailment,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  greatest,  the  liver ! liver ! Kver ! and  nothing  but  the 
liver ! is  all  the  fault,  and  no  doubt  thousands  wish  they  never 
had  a liver.  The  great  host  of  patients  come,  and  the  first 
thing  they  say  is  : — ‘ I must  tell  you,  sir,  I’m  very  bilious ; all 
the  doctors  say  my  liver  is  out  of  order.’  Tell  them  a 
thousand  things,  anything,  in  fact,  but  about  the  liver,  and 
you  may  as  well  talk  Sanscrit ; but  just  tell  them  their  livers 
are  out  of  order,  and  their  satisfaction  is  immense.  In  a 
thirty  years’  pi’actice  of  every  description  of  case,  and  above 
two  tliousand  cases  of  parturition,  and  the  entire  management 
of  all  these  women,  theii’  infants,  and  their  children  ; added  to 
this,  a large  experience  in  post-mortofii  examinations,  and  I 
can  truly  affirm  that  the  liver  is  a most  ill-used  organ,  and 
never  half  or  a quarter  so  diseased  as  imagined.  I have  seen 
many  people  witli  livers  enlarged  by  mercurials,  but  which 
have  gone  down  to  their  natural  size  by  their  use  being  dis- 
continued— cases  in  whicli  the  liver  was  pronounced  the 
largest  ever  felt ; whilst  the  iiost-mortcm  examination  revealed 
the  smallest  ever  seen.  Not  once  in  a hundred  times,  that 
the  liver  is  deemed  the  cause  of  the  patient’s  malady,  is  it  a 
fact  that  it  is  so.  There  arc  so  many  reasons  against  this, 
that  it  is  surprising  how  long  this  delusion  has  been  tolerated. 
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As  this  organ  is  considered  so  much  more  frequently  out  of 
order  than  any  other,  it  is  as  well  to  speak  more  of  it  in  this 
place.  If  it  is  to  make  bile,  observe  how  many  organs  it 
depends  upon.  A man  may  eat  an  aldermanic  dinner  to- 
day, and  be  upon  short  commons  to-morrow,  so  that  he  calls 
upon  it  to  do  the  duty  of  a giant  one  day  and  that  of  a dwarf 
the  next.  Sometimes  he  takes  a long  fast,  at  others  he  is 
eating  and  drinking  by  instalments  all  day.  At  one  time  he 
eats  more  than  the  liver  can  sup2)ly  bile  for  ; at  another,  when 
it  is  active  and  makes  bile  in  quantity,  he  does  not  give  his 
system  enough  for  that  bile  to  act  upon.  Yet  he  is  always 
expecting  it  to  do  its  duty ; and  so  it  does  when  ho  lets  it 
alone,  and  allows  Nature  to  right  herself.  A sympathetic 
action  in  the  system  always  regulates  this.  To  he  perpetually 
taking  medicines,  especially  the  mercmials,  to  act  upon  the 
liver  is  most  i)ornicious,  for  when  this  has  been  done,  and  the 
liver  exhausted  of  its  bUe,  there  is  none  left  when  a meal  is 
taken  ; so  that  it  is  made  to  yield  a quantity  at  a time  that  it 
has  nothing  to  act  upon,  and  crude  bile  therefore  flows 
through  the  small  intestines  to  ho  taken  up  by  the  absorbents 
and  carried  into  the  blood,  and  at  another  to  pass  rapidly 
through  them,  causing  bilious  diari’hoea.  Then,  again,  for 
want  of  bile,  crude  masses  i)ass  without  being  acted  on  at  all 
by  it,  and  then  the  cry  is  for  more  mercurials,  more  and 
more  si)urring,  for  the  liver  is  sluggish.  All  this  is  a prolific 
catise  of  its  enlargement,  as  well  *of  frequent  debility  and 
wasting  of  the  body.  Follies  like  these  amount  to  an  universal 
monomania,  and  are  the  fruitful  causes  of  disease,  of  stifiering, 
and  of  death.  Again,  all  stimulating  medicines  given  for  the 
liver  act  as  ai>erionts,  and  these  carry  out  of  the  system  the 
vitalizing  gases,  and  lessen  the  powers  of  life.  Independently 
of  tho  emaciation  of  the  body,  the  foimdation  of  organic 
disease  is  laid,  or  increased  if  present.  It  begets  glandular 
enlargement,  shatters  the  nervous  system,  debilitates  the 
mind,  filling  it  with  hallucinations,  thus  opening  the  door  to 
lunacy  and  a thousand  evils.  Tlie  liver  is  a most  useful 
organ  if  let  alone,  but  it  has  hitherto  not  only  been  made  too 
prominent  in  all  medical  treatment,  but  tho  scapegoat  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  general  laws  of  disease. 

The  Spleen,  ob  Milt,  is  the  next  organ  to  be  noticed. 
This  has  no  secreting  powers  ; an  immense  amount  of  blood 
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flows  in  and  out  of  it,  simply  changed  from  arterial  to  venous. 
It  is  evidently  a great  reservoir  to  supply  the  stomach  and 
other  organs.  In  some  fevers  it  is  much  congested,  iind  in 
others  much  engorged  ; in  either  state,  or  even  when  it  does 
not  act  properly,  inconvenience  arises  in  the  system,  of  which 
Thiust  is  the  prevailing  symptom.  Those  who  seldom  or 
never  suffer  from  thirst,  ai’c  not  subjects  of  fever  or  inflaimtia- 
tory  actions,  and  seldom  have  anything  the  matter  with  the 
spleen.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  suffer  from  con- 
tinued thirst,  ai’c  in  consequence  more  liable  to  fever  and 
inflammatory  actions,  and  have  splenetic  disorders.  I have 
therefore  associated  this  organ  >vith  the  phenomenon  of 
Thikst.  When  it  acts  perfectly,  I believe  it  supj)lies  the 
bitter  element  of  the  bile ; and  as  long  as  this  is  in  due 
quantity  in  the  system,  thirst  does  not  ensue ; but  where  it 
is  deficient,  then  thirst  is  present.  Hence  bitters  will  aDay 
thirst  in  the  absence  of  the  natural  clement. 

These,  then,  are  the  uses  of  the  abdominal  organs  or 
tisca-u,  though  wo  have  not  quite  done  with  them.  However, 
we  must  proceed  upon  a broad  principle  and  take  the  next 
cavity,  the  Chest,  with  its  contents. 

The  Heakt  and  Longs,  togetheh  avith  the  Circulation 
OF  the  Blood. — These  organs  are  so  mixed  up  in  their 
functions,  that  I cannot  speak  of  their  uses  mthout  including 
also  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  heart  is  divided  into 
fom'  cavities,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  left 
aui’ielo  and  ventricle ; the  auricles  being  at  the  upper  and 
the  ventricles  at  the  lower  part. 

We  wnll  first  take  the  blood  as  it  enters  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart.  From  thence  it  goes  into  the  right  ventricle,  which 
propels  it  into  the  lungs.  It  then  comos  from  the  lungs  into 
the  left  auricle,  descends  from  this  to  the  left  ventricle,  which 
propels  it  all  over  the  body.  Simjile  as  these  facts  a])pcar,  it  took 
many  hundreds  of  years  to  complete  this  knowledge  satisfac- 
torily, and  this  was  only  done  step  by  step  at  long  infrrvals,  the 
final  discovery  and  completion  of  the  circuit  being  made  by 
our  own  Harvey,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  ultimately 
threw  an  electric  light  on  the  path  of  ])hysiology,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  known  as  lactcals,  lym- 
phatics, &c.,  all  which  are  engaged  in  the  circulation  and  con- 
veyance of  certain  fluids  of  the  body,  transmitting  them  to  their 
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proper  departments.  No  sooner,  however,  did  Harvey  make 
his  discovery  known,  than  he  was  assailed  by  his  professional 
bretkreu  with  all  the  malice  of  fiends ; mobbed  by  their 
societies — abused  with  the  utmost  virulence — so  that  he  lost 
much  of  his  practice,  and  all  this  becatise  he  discovered  and 
2)romulgated  a great  truth  which  ultimately  trimnphed.  This 
is  always  the  case  with  new  and  important  discoveries. 
Jenner’s  discovery  of  vaccination  was  treated  in  the  same 
way ; even  the  stethoscope,  with  the  sounding  of  the  chest, 
which  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  profession  fi-om  an 
intolerable  standstill, — was  repudiated  ; and  so  will  everything 
else  that  is  new,  however  valuable,  because  all  discoveries 
are  insiilts  to  the  age  in  w'hich  they  are  made,  on  account 
of  their  convicting  it  of  ignorance,  which  it  never  forgives. 

Considering,  then,  the  blood  a perfect  fluid,  fitted  to  rege- 
nerate every  j’^rt  of  the  body,  whether  it  is  to  keep  it  in 
health  or  to  restore  it  when  diseased  in  whole  or  jjart — to 
cure  injiu'ies  of  the  smallest  or  most  aggravated  kind — to 
renew  every  structure — to  pass  into  a given  number  of 
organs,  in  order  that  other  secretions  may  be  made  from  it,  to 
be  used  again  in  the  animal  organism, — it  must  be  considered 
a very  wonderful  life-restoriug,  life-keeping  fluid,  and  such  it 
is.  In  its  division  into  three  kinds,  duties  are  assigned  to  it 
of  great  importance. 

Thus,  as  arterial  blood,  it  is  sent  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heai’t  by  means  of  iminterrupted  vessels,  called 
Arteries,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body.  This  portion 
has.  its  peculiar  laws  of  disease,  and  what  may  be  called 
its  inflammatory  and  watery  conditions.  The  arteries  convey 
the  vital  fluid  to  a certain  point,  then  tenninate  in  what 
ai-o  called  Capillaries.  These  again  have  specific  duties; 
the  blood  becomes  much  altered  in  them,  and  they  exude  or 
eliminate  a fluid  peculiar  to  them. 

All  fatty  deposits  seem  to  be  made  from  the  capillary  exuda- 
tion, as  well  as  mucus  on  the  lining  membranes  of  all  internal 
organs,  and  the  jierspiration  of  the  upper  and  outer  skin.  The 
cajiillary  circulation  also  has  its  laws  of  disease,  and  we  can 
trace  its  excess  of  action  in  the  gross  and  plethoric,  and  its 
diminished  functions  in  the  thin  and  emaciated.  After  the 
blood  has  parted  with  what  the  eai)illaries  have  to  yield,  it 
discharges  itself  into  another  and  totally  different  set  of 
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vessels,  called  the  Veins.  Tliesb  are  valvular  structures, 
because  they  bave  their  stream  uphill,  each  valve  formiug  a 
lock.  They  are,  as  may  bo  inferred,  different  to  the  sirterics, 
which  begin  largo  and  end  small,  whilst  veins  begin  small  and 
• end  large,  because  they  have  to  take  back  all  the  residuary 
' blood  of  the  ai-teries  and  capillai-ies  from  all  j)ai-ts  of  the  body. 

It  wiU  be  seen  how  beautifuUy  this  venous  or  resi- 
iduary  blood  is  used  again  as  a diluent  to  other  animal- 
i ized  fluids.  It  is  returned  from  all  parts  of  the  upper  and 
■ lower  extremities,  meeting  at  last  at  one  given  point.  That 
portion  only  from  the  aMominal  organs  going  to  tho  liver  to 
! make  bile.  Tho  now'  material  made  from  tho  fresh  food  is 
1 taken  up  by  certain  vessels  called  the  Lacteals.  These  empty 
: themselves  into  a reservoir,  called  the  Thokacic  Duct,  which 
idischai'ges  its  contents  at  the  same  terminal  point  as  the 
veins,  and  thus  tho  new  becomes  diluted  with  the  old  blood. 

' There  is  also  anotlier  astoimding  jirocess,  which  is  the  Ltm- 
! PHATTO  System.  Vessels  bearing  this  name  ti-a verse  tlie  Avhole 
i body,  and  absorb  all  suri)lus  or  unappropriated  fluid  of  every 
1 description.  This  quantity  is  enormous,  even  in  the  natural 
states ; but  through  the  effect  of  blows,  bruises,  swellings, 
hardness  from  cuts  and  w'ounds,  and  during  the  repairs  of 
great  injuries,  their  activity  is  increased.  They  thus  convey 
an  immense  mass  of  animalized  fluids  of  a vital  and  most 
useful  character,  the  fabrication  of  tho  body  itself,  into  the 
same  duct  as  the  new  food-fluid  is  conveyed  into,  and  which, 

; thus  united,  is  tho  new  vital  element.  Thus,  again,  we  see 
: the  economy  of  Nature  and  the  self-dependence  of  animal  life, 
for  how  little  new  material  for  the  fresh  blood  is  required  in 
' comparison  to  the  quantity  already  present  in  the  body  ! It 
may  be  reasonably  infon'cd  that  one-fifth  is  only  required  of 
new  elementary  matter,  four-fifths  being  supplied  by  the 
animal  structure  itself.  The  venous  blood,  as  a separatii 
element,  is  also  subject  to  its  specific  diseases,  and  from  this 
I have  reason  to  think  we  have  most  of  the  congestive  actions. 
A discrimination  of  disease,  as  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
tho  blood,  whether  ai’terial,  capillary,  or  venous,  is  a jjoint  of 
the  gi'catest  importance. 

Considering  the  many  sources,  as  w'ell  as  the  condition  of 
the  new  blood,  which  is  a dark,  homogeneous  mass,  a (;ertain 
purificatiou  of  it  appears  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  in 

c 
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the  following  beautiful  and  useful  way.  It  is  first  sent  into 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  then  into  the  right  ventricle, 
whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  lungs.  There  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  action  of  the  air  through  its  porous  tubes, 
and  receives  oxygen,  whilst  in  retimi  it  yields  carbon  : thus 
a species  of  combustion  ensues  which  causes  a lai'ge  amount 
of  heat  in  the  body.  Wherever  there  is  imion  of  elements, 
heat  is  evolved  by  combustion.  Even  the  very  friction  of  the 
blood  through  its  vessels  causes  heat : there  is  not  a part  of 
the  body  that  does  not  in  the  metamorphoses  of  its  stnicture 
emit  heat,  and  therefore  the  caloric  is  well  kept  up.  Here, 
then,  we  have  seen  the  circle  of  the  blood,  which  begins  at 
our  birth,  and  goes  on  without  intermission  as  an  involuntaiy 
act  till  oiu'  death,  be  that  time  long  or  short.  Such  are,  then, 
the  uses  and  duties  of  the  heart,  the  great  forcing-pump  and 
centre  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  Lungs. — Independently  of  tlio  uses  of  tliese  organs  to 
j)m‘ify  the  blood,  they  are  designed  also  to  breathe  the  air, 
and  arc  beautifully  fitted  for  that  puq>ose.  They  are  capable 
of  resisting  the  cold  air  from  two  causes  : first,  by  having  new 
warm  blood  constantly  sent  into  them,  and  thus  generating 
heat  by  combustion ; and  secondly,  from  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  very  deepest  bronchial  tubes  they  always 
retain  a large  portion  of  warm  air  within  them,  which  acts  as 
a diluent  to  that  which  is  newly  taken.  Nature  has,  however, 
other  mse  provisions,  for  the  air  passing  through  the  nose  or 
into  the  mouth,  and  down  the  windpipe,  gets  wanned  over 
those  sm-faces  on  its  way  into  the  lungs.  A healthy  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  is  most  important,  as  they  regulate  the 
supply  of  \vind  to  aid-  us  in  using  our  voices  in  talking 
or  singing,  from  the  lowest  whisper  to  the  loudest  somids,  the 
fine  apparatus  for  this  pimpose  beiiig  situated  in  the  tliroat. 
Nor  can  we  w’ondcr  at  their  diseases  from  the  extent  of  the 
air-tubes,  which  arc  all  lined  by  mucous  membranes,  and  seem 
immeasurable.  Tliese  are  ever  inhaling  oxygen  from  the  air 
externally,  and  constantly  expiring  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
subject  t(j  atmospheric  and  aerial  impurities,  both  in  substance 
us  well  as  gaseous.  The  external  parts  of  all  the  vessels  and 
tubes  that  traverse  the  limgs  seem  to  form  their  real  sul>- 
stance,  and  these  are  all  serous  membranes  to  which  the  air 
is  most  obnoxious. 
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This  completes  the  cavities  and  contents  of  what  arc  called 
sthe  trunk  ; the  next  part  to  be  explained  is — 

The  Skull,  or  Head,  whicli  contains  The  Brain. — Tliis 
;is  divided  into  two  parts, — the  inslinctive  hrain,  situate  at  the 
(back  of  the  head,  and  the  reasoning  brain  in  the  front,  the  top, 
sand  centre  parts.  From  these  arise  tlie  nerves  of  sensation 
iiand  motion,  geneiully  in  pairs,  and  giving  us  all  our  senses 
of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  feeling,  &c.  A continuation  of  this 

• brain  matter  passes  tlu’ough  all  the  spinal  vertebrro,  thus  com- 
i muni  eating  ivith,  and  connecting  every  part  of  tho  body  by 
la  direct  as  well  as  by  a recurrent  action.  The  reasoning,  or 
llarge  brain,  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  and  the  whole 
iis  nourished  by  a network  of  blood-vessels,  arteries,  capilla- 
iries,  and  veins,  which  are  again  protected  by  a thick  mem- 
ibrane,  so  that  when  the  bone  of  the  skull  is  removed  this 
Hatter  keeps  the  w'hole  brain  in  its  position.  No  large 
'vessels  travei'se  through  the  brain ; the  small  ones  that  do 
:may  be  considered  more  as  capillary  vessels.  Tho  face, 

• which  forms  the  front  jiart  of  the  head,  is  the  seat  of  the  most 
important  of  our  senses  and  their  distinctive  organs;  first, 

the  eyes,  beautifully  situated,  and  protected  in  their  bony 
-sockets  with  sufficient  fatty  and  soft  matter  roimd  their  cx- 
:ternal  globes  to  enable  them  to  move  more  freely  at  their 
bases,  while  the  fore  part  of  the  ball  of  each  is  covered  with 
a mucous  membrane,  beautifully  reflected  under  the  lid,  so 
that  they  can  traverse  over  each  otlicr,  without  tho  least 
' sensation  in  the  healthy  state.  The  lid  being  furnished  with 
Hashes  at  its  margins,  which,  when  brought  together,  act  as  a 
veil  to  prevent  foreign  substances  entering,  and  if  they  do, 
' then  tho  beautiful  action  of  tho  eyeball  itself,  having  a ten- 
dency to  cause  everything  to  giavitato  towards  tho  inner 
comers,  thus  keeping  tho  eyes  always  cleansed  from  foreign 
■mbstances.  Tho  inner  glolic,  containing  the  sense  of  sight, 
is  divided  into  chambers,  having  fluid  luimoui'S  as  well  as 
■soft-solid,  and  highly  refracting  portions  : tho  coloured 
Circle  is  called  the  iris,  which  dift'ers  in  all  individuals ; 
whilst  that  part  on  which  objects  impinge,  and  are  discerned 
by  tho  sense  of  sight,  is  called  tho  retina.  Tho  iris  con- 
1 tracts  and  expands  according  to  tho  amount  of  light  thrown 
upon  it,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  a natunil  and  involunfiiry  jiro- 
'tector  of  the  nerve.  It  also  contracts  or  dilates  acc(  rding  to 
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the  passions  or  oxciteraent  of  tlio  individual.  The  sense  of 
sight  forms  a beautiful  optical  study.  The  nerves  of  the 
eyes  afe  the  largest  of  all  the  senses.  The  diseases  of  the 
eye  are  both  simple  and  comjjlcx  ; simple  when  only  func- 
tionally distiu’hed,  hut  complex  when  constitutionally  affected : 
they  have  led  to  the  distinctive  practice  of  oculists,  who  in 
all  that  concems  many  delicate  operations  thereon  are  an 
eminently  useful  class,  hut  in  their  medical  treatment,  they 
labour  mider  the  same  errors  from  which  the  present  state  of 
medical  practice  generally  suffers. 

The  Nose  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  face.  It 
has  double  nostrils,  and  a very  extensive  mucous  membiano 
which  traverses  upwards,  and  then  goes  backwards  in  a direct 
line  to  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  so  that  it  performs  the 
double  duty  of  the  external  inlialer  and  exhaler  of  air  from 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  for  the  sense  of  smelling. 

The  Eaiis  have  given  to  them  the  sense  of  hejiring : the 
ear  bones  are  the  first  formed  in  the  embryo,  from  wliich  the 
arches  of  the  skull  rise  : they  have  few  diseases  except  deaf- 
ness. There  is  a great  difference  in  individuals  in  this 
respect ; age  may  commonly  be  said  to  put  on  this  first  decay 
of  the  sense,  but  not  always.  Many  families  suffer  deafness 
from  a very  early  age.  Great  care  should  always  be  cxliibited 
in  the  treatment  of  recent  deafness ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
permanent  deafness  often  arises  from  the  excess  of  zeal  and 
the  over  use  of  remedies  in  endeavouring  to  cure  it. 

The  Tongue. — To  this  organ  is  assigned  principally  the 
sense  of  taste.  Natiuo  particularly  protects  all  the  senses 
on  which  the  happiness  of  her  creatures  so  much  depends. 
In  no  organ  is  she  more  careful  than  in  this  ; but  if  phy- 
siologists are  to  bo  relied  on,  she  would  bo  the  most  wantonly 
careless ; but  that  she  never  is.  The  papillas  or  red  dots  on 
the  tongue,  more  marked  at  one  time  than  another,  have 
been  hitherto  set  down  as  terminations  of  nerves.  They  are 
not  so,  as  I have  most  distinctly  i)roved,  but  tonninations  of 
arteries  ; in  fixet,  small  aiterial  bulbs,  at  the  bases  of  which 
there  is  a little  fosse  or  ditch,  formed  of  the  tennination  of 
the  nerves  of  taste,  so  tlmt  those  are  not  only  nourished,  but 
protected  by  the  artery  as  well  as  the  pile  of  the  tongue.  All 
matters  to  be  tasted,  if  not  actually  sapid  or  moist,  are  made 
so  by  application  to  the  tongue,  and  flow  down  into  this  little 
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; fosse.  The  sense  of  taste  is  not  confined  to  the  tongue,  for 
I tlie  nerve  of  taste  seems  largely  distributed  about  the  palate 
I and  mouth.  The  tongue  as  a mechanical  organ  is  wonder- 
! fully  useful.  Its  duty  is  to  arrange  every  mouthful  of  food 
; for  the  teeth  to  masticate,  and  to  prepare  and  help  to  carry  it 
I to  the  throat.  As  an  organ  of  speech,  too,  it  excites  our 
■ utmost  admiration.  It  has,  however,  other  noble  duties,  such 
. as  its  diagnostic  aiipearances  in  disease,  a few  of  which  arc 
1 only  recognized.  I will  not  sjieak  now  of  the  new  attributes 
I have  discovered  it  to  possess  in  this  last  field  of  its  useful- 
: ness,  l)ut  reserve  them  for  another  place. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  head, 
I will  reserve  also  my  observations  on  its  vai'ious  divisions 
1 as  diagnostic  of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Thk  Mucous  and  Serous  Membranes. — Those  have  infi- 
inite  uses,  not  the  least  is  their  elasticity  to  contract  and 
I expand.  The  mucous  secretion  is  very  abundant,  viscid,  and 
! ropy,  and  protects  the  membranes  from  the  action  of  tho  air 
I to  which  they  are  always  more  or  less  exposed.  After  it  is 
• secreted  by  its  proper  glands  it  enters  into  the  system  again 
, as  an  animal  compound.  It  is  highly  organic,  and  becomes 
: filmy  when  in  an  inactive  state.  Thus,  all  tlie  tubes  of 
: glands  after  active  use  become  filmy,  as  do  tlie  coats  of  the 
! stomach  when  digestion  is  completed.  This  film  is  called 
t epithelium,  and  illustrates  tho  fact  that  in  all  cases  where 
I activity  in  any  way  ceases.  Nature  always  has  a tendency  to 
' organize  her  animal  matter,  and  in  all  these  cases  gets  an 
I excess  of  acid  in  the  system,  which  is  as  a matter  of  course 
I congestive.  In  no  parts  is  this  so  prevalent  as  in  tlie  mouth 
I and  throat  glands,  and  the  stomach,  of  which  I shall  treat  more 
: fully  when  I speak  of  disease.  It  is  as  much  a protecting 
; medium  to  the  lining  of  the  whole  of  tho  inside  and  every 
secreting  organ,  as  the  unctuous  secretion  of  tho  skin  is  to  tho 
‘ outside  of  the  body.  Tlie  decay  and  repair  of  those  mem- 
branes are  continually  going  on  precisely  as  tho  external 
skin.  Tlie  exposure  of  the  sldn  to  the  atmosplicro,  tliough 
always  exuding,  makes  it  dry  ; the  confinement  of  tho  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  always  exhaling,  keeps  it  moist ; but  if  it 
was  exposed  to  the  air  it  would  also  become  dry.  Tlie  one 
may  be  called  a dry  mucous  membrane,  and  tho  other  a moist 
skin.  This  is  prettily  defined  in  the  lij^s,  the  redness  of 
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which  is  that  part  which  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  so 
that  it  is  partially  dry  and  partially  moist.  If  wo  take  the 
skin  and  mucoxis  membrane  as  one  organ,  it  is  the  largest  of 
the  body ; but  when  taking  the  two  separately,  they  consti- 
tute then  the  two  largest.  The  Seiious  Membranes  perfonn 
secreting  duties  in  their  office  in  separating  and  keej)ing  as 
distinct  all  organs,  'muscles,  &c.,  and  allowing  them  to  play 
over  each  other. 

The  next  portions  of  the  fabric  which  conmiand  attention 
are — 

The  Nerves. — Not  a single  part  of  the  body  is  unin- 
fluenced by  these  wonderful  chords.  Until  lately  no  defini- 
tion of  their  uses  could  be  brought  home  to  the  popular 
understanding  until  the  electric  telegraiffi  was  discovered, 
which,  wonderful  as  it  is  even  now  deemed  to  be,  yet  bears 
but  a faint  analogy  to  that  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
nerves  perform  the  electric  duty  to  the  whole  body  ; the  great 
central  office  being  the  brain,  wliilst  himdreds,  nay,  thousands 
of  stations  of  more  or  less  magnitude  are  distributed  all  over 
it.  The  greatest,  next  to  the  brain  itself,  is  situated  behind 
the  stomach,  which  has  often  been  called  the  abdominal  brain, 
from  the  quantity  of  nerve  matter  there  collected.  The  name 
given  to  any  collection  of  this  kind  is  plexus,  or  network,  or 
a mass  crossed  and  intertwined ; secondly,  a ganglion,  meaning 
a knot  or  small  bundle,  which  is  a smaller  plexus.  A great 
number  of  nerves  going  down  from  the  head  and  neck  and 
upper  extremities  of  each  side,  and  a number  coming  up  from 
the  lower  extremities  of  each  side,  and  meeting  at  a given  spot 
behind  the  stomach,  is  called  the  half-moon  plexus ; whilst 
the  union  of  these  two  is  called  the  aoZar  plexus.  There  are 
ganglions  everywhere ; not  a half-inch  length  of  nerves  can 
exist  without  a number  of  these  being  collected  together. 
No  part  of  the  body  can  be  touched  without  its  immediate 
appreciation  at  the  head  office.  So  wonderful  does  this 
appear  that  we  can  almost  imagine  a nerve  leading  direct 
from  the  part  touched  to  the  brain  ; but  this  is  not  required, 
for  Nature  jirovidos  even  a more  efficient  power.  A local 
influence  has  to  be  considered  quite  as  much  as  a direct  one, 
and  this  is  exemplified  by  the  recurrent  action.  It  is  this 
which  gives  and  intensifies  plcasme,  and  for  a wise  purpose, 
pain  also.  The  use  of  the  ganglions  arc  evidently  to 
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stTcngtlien  the  forces  ami  convoy  the  sensation  tlirough  the 
plexuses ; and  as  each  knot  or  network  is  readied,  renewed 
force  is  gained,  and  thus  it  passes  through  lumdreds,  or  even 
thousands,  before  it  reaches  the  appreciating  or  head  office. 
It  does  not  stop  at  tlicse  knots  and  networks ; these  stations 
arc  simply  passed  through.  But  then,  again,  they  have  a 
reflex  function,  which  causes  the  sympathy  of  one  part  with 
another.  The  impression  on  hearing  thrilling  music  vibrates 
through  the  whole  frame ; after  the  impression  on  the  head 
office  hirs  ceased,  the  twitiihing  of  the  limbs  and  vibrating  of 
the  nervous  wires  on  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  body, 
bring  back  again  to  the  mind  its  pleasurable  sensations. 
Now  let  us  reverse  this.  Suppose  wo  have  a wound  or  sore  ; 
the  pain  is  not  only  felt  in  the  part  affected,  but  is  sensibly 
appreciated  at  the  head  office.  When  the  pain  has  ceased, 
the  thought  of  it  mil  sometimes  bring  it  back  again  to  its 
original  part,  of  course  tlmough  the  same  chords.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  there  is  a local  sympathy,  for  pain  affects 
the  nearest  ganglions,  and  these  again  retium  the  action, 
either  prejudicially  or  beneticially.  If  the  latter,  it  helps  the 
cimative  action ; for  it  is  to  the  strength  and  health  of  the 
nerves  that  wo  owe  the  power  of  healthy  and  obedient  mus- 
cular action,  and  consequently  proper  and  regular  circidation 
of  the  blood.  Therefore  a strong  reflex  action,  which  may 
in  some  cases  produce  more  temporary  sensativeness  to  a 
diseased  part,  will  in  the  end  effect  the  cme  quicker. 
It  is  this  that  often  produces  local  sympathy  to  so  largo 
an  extent  as  to  deceive  us  in  obscure  diseases,  leading  us 
away  from  the  true  source  of  the  ailment.  It  is,  then,  a wise 
act  of  Nature  to  have  rejlex  actions,  as  no  positive  currents 
take  place  without  being  immediately  followed  by  these,  or, 
in  other  words,  negedive  currents.  Infinite  wsdom  could 
alone  have  designed  ganglions  and  plexuses,  to  inerease  and 
further  the  impressions  by  the  electric  aura.  Man’s  humble 
imitation  of  these  powers  in  his  discavery  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  is  to  have  relays.,  which,  when  reached,  intensify 
and  pass  on  the  force  with  renewed  power.  A succession  of 
positive  currents  becomes  weak  ; hut,  if  a negative  ciirrent  is 
returned,  which  answers  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerve- 
force,  the  next  positive  action  bcjcomes  more  ])owerful  with 
precisely  the  same  electricity  used.  All  the  actions  of  sen- 
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sation  and  feeling  in  connection  with  this  class  of  nerves, 
combined  with  those  of  motion,  make  up  the  grand  total  of 
all  the  phenomena  we  witness.  The  retention  of  sensational 
action  in  tho  great  trunks  of  nerves  from  a munber  of  remote 
ones,  is  often  beautifully  illustrated  after  the  amputation  of 
a foot  or  hand,  by  their  feeling  tho  apparent  currents  from 
those  lost  members.  As  the  nerves  are  obliged  to  be  well 
nourished,  they  are  surrounded  everywhere  by  their  o\vn  net- 
work of  blood-vessels.  Whether  it  is  from  the  space  in 
which  these  move,  certain  it  is  that  paids  of  tho  body,  in  dis- 
turbed conditions  of  the  blood,  suffer  more  than  others.  Con- 
gestive, as  well  as  inflammatory  conditions  of  tho  serous 
membranes,  appear  to  suffer  a greater  Intensity  of  pain  than 
the  mucous  membranes.  Thus  tho  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye 
will  suffer  more  from  either  of  these  states  than  the  white  of 
tho  eye.  The  external  covering  of  the  lung,  as  in  pletmisy, 
wiU  produce  more  pain  than  in  bronchitis,  which  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  tho  limgs.  So  also 
with  the  external  covering  of  tho  intestines  in  comparison 
with  the  internal  coat ; the  inner  membranes  of  joints,  or 
those  covering  tho  muscles,  in  comparison  with  the  external 
skin.  I have  often  seen  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  large 
intestines  highly  ulcerated,  a state  that  has  existed  some 
time,  and  then  terminating  tho  life  of  the  patient  suddenly  : yet 
scarcely  any  pain  has  been  felt  by  the  patient,  or  any  tender- 
ness experienced  on  pressiu’e  of  the  abdomen  when  alive.  If 
tho  serous  or  cxtcmal  membrane  of  tho  bowels  be  inflamed, 
even  to  a limited  extent,  tho  pain  is  not  only  intense,  but 
external  pressure  not  to  be  endured.  All  this  is  the  result  of 
what  is  called  nerve  force,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  course 
and  distribution  of  these  wonderful  bdegraphic  wires,  and 
according  to  their  positive  and  negative  powers  and  capa- 
bilities of  being  acted  on.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  any  action 
occumng  contrary  to  the  true  condition  of  health  is  conveyed 
and  reflexed  through  tho  nervous  system,  or  electric  telegraph 
of  tho  body.  Any  wound,  blow,  bruise,  or  concussion  pro- 
duced extcmally  does  the  same  ; and  lastly,  that  as  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  thought,  instinct,  and  reason,  every  effect  arising 
from  these,  whether  generated  from  within  or  impressed  upon 
them  from  wuthout,  excites  certain  actions  and  sympathies 
tlu'ough  tho  whole  nervous  chords,  positively  as  well  as  nega- 
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lively,  direct  tind  reflex.  Wo  can  thus  sec  the  whole  force  of 
what  is  c;alled  the  ganglionic  system.  It  must  always  be 
home  in  mind,  that  no  i)ositive  or  current  action  occurs  in 
Nature’s  telegraj)h  or  nervous  system,  without  a negative  or 
recurrent  one  following. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  BODY. 

Bones — Muscles — Brain  and  nerve  structure — Hair — Ligaments — Tendons — 
Cartilage — Skin. — The  blood — Siiliva — Gastric,  or  stomach  acid — Mucus — 
.Serum — Bile. — The  urine  and  perspiration. — The  animal,  earthy,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  matters. — The  gases. — The  atomic  theory  of  combination 
of  elements. — Gektine — Albumen — Fibrine,  &c. — The  constant  metamor- 
jihosis  of  structure,  and  gr  eat  battle  between  the  acids  and  alkalis. — Heat  or 
caloric. — Blood-heat  or  natural  temperature  of  the  body. — Inspiration  and 
expiration. — Pressure  of  the  atmosjrhere  resisted  by  the  railiation  of  the 
body. — Man  and  animals  are  self-dependent  beings  to  a large  extent. — The 
Hybemators. — The  first  step  in  the  self-dependent  condition  of  animals. — 
The  newly  discovere<l  membrane,  or  Kete  vasculare. — All  substances  biken 
into  the  body  have  .similar  elements  to  those  found  therein. — Life  and  electri- 
city.— The  first  great  act  of  a separate  existence  is  caused  by  the  “ Breath 
of  Life,”  &c.  &c. 

Evkby  part  of  the  body,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  has  been 
carefully  analyzed,  and  each  resolved  into  its  jtrimitivo 
elements  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  ; and,  as 
these  combine  in  certain  atomic  proportions,  so  solids,  fluids, 
and  gases  are  formed. 

The  Bones. — The  bases  of  these  consist  of  the  animal 
proiterties  of  gelatine  and  albumen ; also  of  earthy  matter, 
such  os  hme,  magnesia,  and  soda,  combined  with  phosphoric 
acid,  therefore  furnishing  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
soda ; or  with  fluoric  and  carbonic  acids,  and  so  taking  the 
names  of  fluato  or  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  &c. 

The  Muscles  contain  flbrine,  albumen,  gelatine,  and  a 
distinct  animal  matter  called  osmazone,  to  which  all  soups 
owe  their  peculiar  odour  and  taste ; besides  phosphates  of  soda, 
ammonia,  and  lime,  and  sulphates  of  potass,  derived  from  the 
large  amount  of  sulphur  which  the  body  contains. 

Bkain  -iND  Nekvous  Stuuctuke  have  also  some  of  tho 
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above  elements,  with  white  and  red  fatty  matter,  whilst  that 
in  the  marrow  of  bones  is  oily. 

Haiu  is  composed  of  many  elements — sulphate  of  lime, 
lactic  acid,  lactate,  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potass,  iron, 
silica,  and  sulphur,  all  which  give  it  its  peculiar  odour,  while 
variety  of  colour  depends  on  its  oily  matter. 

Ligaments,  Tendons,  Cartilage,  and  Skin. — These  are 
composed  principally  of  gelatine  and  coagulated  albumen. 

The  Blood  contains  nearly  eight  himdred  parts  of  water 
in  every  thousand.  Its  nomdshing  properties  consist  of 
fibrine,  albumen,  colouring,  oily,  fatty,  extractive,  and  animal 
matters ; albumen  combined  mth  soda,  chlorurct  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  alkaline  phosphates,  sulphates,  carbonates, 
and  subcarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  iron  and  peroxide 
of  iron,  urea,  &c.  Analysts  are  constantly  finding  other 
properties.  Its  colour  is  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
gases  both  in  as  well  as  out  of  the  body.  Arterial  blood 
contains  more  fibrine  and  red  particles  than  venous  blood,  the 
latter  more  carbonic  acid  and  less  oxygen.  It  is  genemlly 
considered  alkaline : its  thick  and  fibrinous  parts  are  presumed 
to  be  preserved  in  a liquid  state  by  soda  and  ammonia.  The 
blood  may  therefore  well  be  considered  a vivifying  and  re- 
vivifying element. 

The  Saliva  is  chiefly  composed  of  muriate  of  potass  and 
soda,  sulphate,  phosphate,  acetate,  carbonate,  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potass,  phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  besides 
albumen  and  mucilage.  Its  changes,  from  a direct  acid  to  an 
alkaline  condition  in  eating  or  fasting,  have  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  digestion. 

The  Gastric,  or  Stomach  Acid. — This  is  secreted  chiefly 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  resembles  free 
muriatic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  Mucus,  from  the  mucous  membranes,  is  gelatinous,  and 
of  a saline  taste ; it  contains,  besides  the  animal  properties  of 
gelatine  and  albumen,  common  salt  and  water,  muriate  of 
potass  and  soda,  lactate  of  lime  and  soda,  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  quantity  secreted  along  the  alimentary  canal 
amounts  to  many  pounds  in  every  twenty-four  hours ; some 
physiologists  say  as  much  as  forty.  This  secretion  protects 
the  membranes  from  the  air  and  from  anything  having  a 
tendency  to  injure  them.  Being  a highly  animalized  sub- 
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stance  it  organizes  qnicldy,  undergoes  rapid  inetainoiqjhoses 
in  mixing  with  food  and  other  substances,  and  much  of  its 
property  is  reabsorbed.  It  plays  a prominent  part  in  most 
diseases,  and  I believe  health  to  depend  more  on  its  integrity 
of  action  tlian  on  any  other  secretion. 

The  Sebusi,  from  the  serous  membranes,  has  properties 
resembling  the  mucus.  It  is  secreted  largely,  as  its  uses  are 
manifest,  and  reabsorption  of  excess  is  constantly  going  on. 

The  Bile. — This  is  an  alkaline  secretion  composed  of 
albmnen,  resin,  colouring  matter,  picromel,  or  a bitter-sweet 
subsbmce,  cholestoriue,  or  a species  of  spermaceti  or  fatty 
matter,  soda,  phosphate  of  soda  and  lime,  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  soda,  oxide  of  iron,  and  common  salt. 

All  these  animal,  earthy,  and  chemical  properties  which 
constitute  the  elements  of  the  body  act  on  each  other  in  every 
form  of  combination,  having  a constant  tendency  to  reproduc- 
tion. Solids,  fluids,  and  gases  are  renewed,  and  those  ele- 
ments which  are  imfit  to  be  retained,  and  which  are  always  of 
an  acid  character  and  known  as  excrementitious,  are  thrown 
out  of  the  body  as  excesses  of  what  it  requires.  These  consist 
of,  first — 

The  Urine. — This  contains  urea,  which  is  a compound  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ui-Ic  acid,  which  form  urate  of 
ammonia,  and  free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  animal 
matters,  mucus  of  the  bladder,  suliihate  of  potass  and  soda, 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  earthy  matter, 
lime,  &c.,  besides  other  substances. 

Perspiration. — This  contains  muriate  of  soda  and  free 
acetic  acid.  All  know  the  vast  quantity  exuded  in  violent 
exercise  ; but  even  wlien  no  exercise  is  taJicn,  there  is  always 
an  insensible  action  or  radiation  taking  place  over  the  whole 
body  in  a light  fluid  or  gaseous  form. 

Thus  we  find  that  Animal  Matters  consist  of  gelatine, 
albumen,  fibrine,  osmazone,  &c. 

The  Earthy  Matters — lime,  magnesia,  ammonia,  sulphur, 
silica,  common  salt,  phosphonis,  &c. 

The  \ EOETABLE  Matters  (acid  and  alkali) — soda,  potass, 
mucilage,  resin,  spermaceti,  oil,  acetic  and  lactic  acid,  &c. 

The  Mineral  Matters — sodium,  potassium,  iron,  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  cai-1>onic  acids,  &c. 

The  Gases — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  &c. 
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The  union  of  all  these  animal,  earthy,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
matters,  and  gases  of  all  descriptions,  produce  all  the  chemical 
and  chemico-vital  phenomena  we  behold. 

The  most  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  beneficial  things  that 
the  body  requires  to  nourish  or  support  it,  with  all  those 
already  present  in  the  body,  have  certain  atomic  laws  of  com- 
bination, any  addition  thereto,  or  the  withdrawal  therefrom  of 
any  atom,  might  transpose  a healthy  combination  into  the 
most  virulent  poison.  To  illustrate  this  more  fully,  all 
chemical  combinations  are  measured  by  the  atomic  theory  of 
Dalton  : thus,  hydrogen  stands  as  1 ; oxygen  as  8 ; nitrogen 
as  14 ; carbon  as  6 ; so  that  by  this  rule  their  uniting 
powers  are  valued.  Water,  for  instance,  is  composed  of  one 
jiiirt  hydrogen  and  eight  parts  oxygen,  or  one  of  each,  accord- 
ing to  their  value  as  a chemical  expression.  The  following 
example  will  illustrate  the  comiiosition  of  animal  substances 
in  every  hundredth  part. 


Hydrogen.  O.'tygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Gelatine  contains  about 

8 

27 

17 

48 

Albumen  „ „ 

7 23i 

Ibf 

53 

Fibrine  „ „ 

7 

12i 

20 

5.4 

If  we  take  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  potass  at  about 
87,  there  will  be  40  parts  of  suli)huric  acid  and  47  parts  of 
sulphur ; and  if  this  substance  is  sepamted,  the  sulphiu'  is 
sought  by  other  acids,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  seeks  other 
alkalis  with  which  it  can  readily  combine  ; and  this  process 
is  always  at  work  in  every  salt  throughout  the  body,  and 
whatever  affinity  one  element  hiis  most  for  another,  the  one 
yields  and  the  other  takes.  Constant  changes  can  therefore 
well  bo  imagined.  All  living  organic  matter,  however  com- 
bined in  definite  proportions,  cannot  rest ; but  at  every 
instant  of  life  its  variations  are  infinite,  so  that  this  perpetual 
giving  and  receiving,  depositing  and  taking  away,  mixing 
and  combining,  form  solids,  fluids,  and  gases.  These  again, 
obeying  the  laws  of  their  own  elements,  decompose  and  form 
other  metamorj)hoses  Avith  the  wear  and  tear  ol  every  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  and  everything  that  enters  therein,  thus 
showing  it  to  bo  always  in  a peiqietual  transition  state.  Life 
then,  as  well  as  all  the  bodily  organs,  being  clearly  de- 
pendent on  chemical  decomposition,  seems  to  represent  one 
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gi'cat  battle-field  between  tlio  acids  and  alkalis  in  all  their 
various  combinations.  Every  fresh  form  they  imdergo  i)ro- 
duces  another  force,  which  is  Heat  or  Caloric,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  imiiortant,  as  this  affects  all  substimces, 
and  aids  them  in  producing  exlialations.  The  regularity  or 
irrogulai-ity  of  the  distribution  of  heat  characterizes  many 
forms  of  disease.  Again,  there  is  another  act  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  this  is  the  elimination  of  the  free 
gases  in  the  system,  which,  in  their  combination  with  one 
another,  produce  both  fluid  and  solid  constituents  and  re- 
newals of  structure.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  fluids  act  on 
one  another,  and  on  the  solids,  and  vice  versa,  and  in  their 
union  produce  gases,  but  that  those  gases  act  again  on  them, 
and  on  each  other.  So  careful  however  is  Natm’e,  and  so 
wonderful  is  her  bounty,  that  exhaustion  of  her  stnxctures 
would  soon  take  place  if  she  had  not  a laboratory  for  tho 
distinct  elaboration  of  these  vital  gases.  She  has  therefore 
a.ssigued  this  to  the  Large  Intestines,  as  I have  previously 
mentioned.  The  body  being  everywhere  porous,  these  gases 
find  their  way  through  every  structure.  Although  tho  lungs 
produce  the  largest  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  con- 
sequently heat,  yet  this  gas  is  also  formed  in  the  stomach. 
Caloric  or  heat  is  productive  in  health  of  a general  warmth, 
and  the  blood  heat  or  natural  temperature  of  the  body  has 
been  reckoned  at  90°.  Thus  it  matters  not  whether  a man  be 
living  in  tho  hottest  or  tho  coldest  regions,  the  tropics  or  the 
poles,  his  animal  tcmpoi-ature  remains  tho  same,  and  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vital  fimctions  of  life. 
Another  great  act  is  that  of  inspiring  constantly  tho  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  exjnring  cai’bonic  acid 
gas,  or  nitro-carbon.  Again,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  our  bodies  is  sixteen  pounds  to  every  square  inch ; still 
wo  have  a greater  resisting  power  in  ourselves  caused  by  all 
the  vital  actions,  so  that  our  evapomtion  and  radiation  is 
opposed  to  the  gravitation  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Wo  thus  find  man  on  tho  one  hand  a constant  consumer  of 
fresh  aliment  to  renew  his  structure,  and  on  the  other  wo 
must  be  stnick  by  the  economy  of  Nature  in  making  him  a 
self-dependent  being,  in  so  far  that  ho  actually  makes  upon 
an  average  four-fifths  of  his  ov,ti  substance  against  one-fifth 
of  what  ho  takes  to  renew  it.  This  will  account  for  some  of 
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the  wonderful  phenomena  we  see  and  of  the  little  food  that 
will  support  life  at  given  times ; while  at  others,  both  man  and 
animals  may  sustain  life  without  food  or  drink  for  many  days 
or  even  weeks  ; and  also  for  the  peculiai-ity  of  some  animals 
called  Hybernators,  which  live  all  through  the  winter  without 
food  or  (Irink.  As  these  are  facts  borne  out  by  much  testi- 
mony, I find  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  physiologists  to 
ascertain  how  the  yoimg  of  man  and  animals  first  derive  their 
great  scK-dependent  powers.  As  well  may  any  one  attempt 
to  set  up  a great  trade  without  capital,  as  to  imagine  an  animal, 
especially  man,  being  able  to  set  up  the  great  trade  of  life 
without  capital  to  start  with.  While  yet  unborn  there  is 
life,  hut  that  is  supported  without  food  or  air,  and  resembles 
in  one  respect  vegetable  existence,  being  a simple  addition 
without  waste ; but  directly  ho  becomes  a distinct  atom,  he 
inspires  the  atmospheric  air,  and  waste  immediately  ensues  ; 
yet  all  the  repair  that  is  given  him  is  IVIilk.  Whatever  this 
may  be  supposed  to  do,  it  cannot  form  the  sole  support  of 
life,  seeing  that  certain  structures  must  undergo  metamor- 
phoses to  produce  others,  and  which  would  soon  be  exliaustcd, 
if  there  were  not  some  temporary  clement  or  capital  for  this 
being  to  draw  upon,  before  it  could  make  a retuni  to  the 
system  by  w’hat  may  be  called  the  incomings  or  profit  of 
trade. 

This  problem  I fortunately  solved  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  by  the  discovery  of  a distinct  membrane  covering  the 
true  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  infant,  and 
in  fact  the  young  of  all  animals,  and  which,  like  all  Nattire’s 
acts,  served  more  than  one  great  purpose.  Thus  before 
birth  this  membrane  offers  a mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
absorption  of  anything  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the 
system,  whilst  after  birth  its  decomposition  produces  the 
first  natural  animal  substances  and  gases,  w’hich  sets  the 
machine  chemically  at  work,  thus  constitxiting  the  first  great 
capital  of  life.  This  membrane  lines  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,  and  therefore  covers  and  protects  the  true  mucous 
membrane  beneath  it.  The  tube  itself  has  w'i thin  it  a stuffing 
called  the  Meconium,  which  keeps  it  open,  and  this  stuffing 
is  enclosed  also  in  its  own  peculiar  envelop  or  Meconto 
Membrane.  This  of  com-se  lies  on  the  new  membrane,  which 
I named  the  Rete  Vasculare,  meaning  a network  of  blood- 
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vessels.  Soon  after  birth  the  nattu*al  stnffingor  meconium  comes 
away,  leaving  the  new'  membrane  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  food 
and  air,  whidi  gradually  decompose  it.  The  great  amount  of 
animal  matter  evolved  in  this  process  is  that  which  sustains 
life  with  the  small  assistance  of  milk.  In  course  of  time 
this  membrane  becomes  entirely  absorbed,  having  served  its 
wonderful  purpose.  The  fii’st  portions  that  decompose  are 
those  situate  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines ; so  that 
the  absorbing  vessels  of  these  latter  are  set  free  to  take  up 
the  new  elements  along  with  those  which  the  little  body 
itself  has  yielded.  The  last  parts  that  remain  of  this  won- 
derful provision  ai'e  those  which  are  situated  in  the  largo 
intestines,  thus  l)earing  out  the  fact  of  the  great  use  of  these 
in  generating  and  retaining  the  lai'ger  amount  of  animal  or 
vital  gases.  Tlie  account  and  uses  of  this  membrane  I pub- 
lished in  1845.  This,  then,  I consider  the  starting-point  for 
all  those  great  chemical  actions  which  usher  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  imtil  the  whole  of  the  bodily  powers  can  bo  brought 
into  the  working  train  of  the  great  wear  and  tear  and  repair 
of  it  as  I have  previously  described.  Without  this  provision 
no  infant  life  could  be  at  first  sustained.  It  could  not  resist 
without  this  the  waste  that  immediately  ensues  with  even 
the  fii’st  breath,  and  no  omoimt  of  aliment  could  suj)port  it ; 
more  especially  when  we  consider  that  all  that  infants  have 
is  milk,  and  that  their  stomachs  are  more  bags  or  gangways 
for  this  to  i)ass  through.  They  have,  moreover,  no  digestive 
apparatus,  and  tliis  fact  will  show  the  folly  of  giving  them 
anything  but  fluids.  If  this  is  done,  it  subjects  them  to  fits, 
which  ai-e  purely  and  truly  infant  apoplexies.  All  animal 
substances  taken  into  the  body  as  diet  are  therefore  similar 
to  those  already  in  the  body ; all  vegetable  substances  con- 
tain properties  that  support  animal  life,  consequently  have 
similar  chemical  elements. 

Air,  earth,  and  fresli  and  salt  water  support  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Air,  which  has  four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen,  is  constantly  exhausted  by  its  natural  consumers, 
animals  aud  vegetables  ; while  these  latter  yield  again  to  the 
air  properties  for  its  renewal.  Vapours  and  exhalations  from 
the  earth  and  waters  also  contribute  their  elements,  so  that 
the  air  always  keeps  a natural  stondard  of  organic  life  pecu- 
liar’ to  itself.  Water,  and  all  fluids  of  which  it  is  naturally  a 
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basis,  liavo  analogous  laws.  All  animals  consume  air  and  water, 
besides  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  One  great  principle  of 
their  organic  and  chemical  life  is  to  deposit  at  certain  parts 
of  their  structure  the  elements  Ipeculiar  to  those  parts,  such 
as  bony  matter  for  bone ; muscular  matter  for  flesh,  &c. ; 
whilst  the  glands  and  membranes  secrete  their  omi  proper 
fluids,  and  whilst  life  lasts  this  combined  organic  whole 
yields  four-fifths  of  their  properties  towards  its  own  support. 
Vegetable  life  receives  one-fifth  of  its  sustenance  from  the 
earth  and  air  : — from  the  former  it  takes  its  alkaline,  and 
fi'om  the  latter  its  more  organic  or  acid  elements.  It  then 
capitalizes  its  fructifying  sap  or  juices,  and  thus  supplies 
four-fifths  of  its  own  vital  existence.  The  earth  itself  having 
first,  by  apparently  similar  laws,  convei*ted  all  organic  matter 
into  a purely  alkaline  humus,  is  tlius  fitted  for  the  support 
of  vegetable  life.  Thus  all  organic  matter  has  excess  of  acid 
while  living,  but  after  death,  alkaline  predominates.  We  find 
the  worm  tribe  living  on  and  consuming  this  purely  alkaline 
substance  ; yet  in  themselves  obeying  the  same  laws  of  all  or- 
ganic or  animal  life,  in  being  four-fifths  self-dejiendent  beings. 

Life,  then,  as  far  as  human  intelligence  has  arrived,  appears 
to  rest  on  chemical  bases,  and  thousands  of  laboratories  are 
always  at  work  to  produce  and  sustain  it.  The  chemical 
actions  have  specific  influences  on  certain  chords,  which  are 
the  nerves,  and  by  every  known  power  that  produces  either 
electric  or  galvanic  currents  out  of  the  body,  produces  the 
same  wnthin.  There  is  the  friction  of  the  circulation  through 
the  blood-vessels ; of  muscles  on  each  other ; organ  against 
organ  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  union  of  acids  with  alkalis 
on  the  other  ; all  producing  electric  and  galvanic  actions  even 
before  the  birth  of  the  embrj^o.  But  that  which  sets  every- 
thing in  a higher  state  of  vital  energy  is  the  moment  of 
birth,  when  the  air  fii-st  gets  into  the  lungs  and  develops 
their  action. 

Then  commences  the  most  rapid  process  of  electric  power ; 
the  friction  of  air  and  the  double  action  produced  thereby  ; the 
blood  becoming  oxidized  to  circulate  throughout  the  body,  and 
theevolutionof  heat  with  every  inspiration  producing  carbon. 
This  is  the  moment  when  tho  electric  current  has  a specific 
influence  on  the  instinctive  and  reasoning  powers,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  forces  so  lately  in  a negative  state,  not  only 
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becoming  positive,  but  tbo  nerves  for  tlie  firet  time,  tlirough  the 
agency  of  breath  or  air,  becoming  sentiejit.  Until  the  air  or 
‘ breath  of  life  ’ has  entered  into  the  body,  it  is  a question  if 
there  be  any  sentient  feeling,  though  we  Icnow  there  is  motor 
or  moving  action.  The  effect  of  the  air  being  thus  wonderfully 
showui,  the  electric  currents  from  ten  thousand  batteries  keep 
tlie  nervous  chords  or  telegi’aphic  wires  of  the  body  in  constant 
action  ; while  the  nerves  themselves  evolve  their  surcharged 
currents  in  force  throughout  all  parts.  Wliilst  life  exists 
their  agency  supports  it,  for  without  them  the  vital  current 
could  not  bo  maintained  to  urge  aU  the  jjowers  into  continued 
action.  Observe  the  plexal  and  ganglionic  system  of  the 
nerve  apparatus,  see  how  they  are  charged  : ten  thousand 
Leyden  jars  tilled  w'ith  electric  matter  could  not  supply  tlie 
vital  forces  they  do : as  many  galvanic  batteries,  with  acid 
acting  on  zinc  plates,  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  the 
acids  of  the  body  on  even  the  alkaline  substances  of  the 
bones : no  amoimt  of  clccb-ifying  machines  could  produce 
electrical  actions  equal  to  the  friction  of  the  muscles  and 
organs,  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  tlirough  its  vessels  : 
nor  would  twenty  millions  of  all  these  combined  be  able 
to  produce  those  wonderfrd  agents,  called  instinct,  and 
reason,  on  any  known  matter  whatever.  Tliis  is  only  due  to 
tlio  vast  combination  and  millions  of  changes  that  living 
animal  matter  undergoes,  which  no  chemical  analysis  can  ever 
reach  ; which  gives  the  bimtes  their  instinct  and  man  his 
reason  and  his  vast  variety  of  thought  and  mind.  He  gains 
electricity  from  light  and  air, — ho  forms  it  in  every  action  of 
liis  living  body, — he  retains  it  in  every  nervous  chord, — ho 
increases  it  by  every  sense  of  siglit,  hearing,  smelling, 
touch,  and  taste.  He  imparts  a force  to  it  by  every  emanation 
of  his  mind  ; it  feeds  on  what  itself  produces,  and  increases 
the  more  ho  uses  it.  Energy  and  exercise  help  to  fabricate  it, 
thought  to  strengthen  it,  and  education  and  high  cultivation 
to  purify  it.  It  is  an  essence  that  makes  his  human  soul  or 
mind  under  his  own  management  and  direction  ; with  it,  ho  is 
a free  agent, — for  no  one  knows  his  thoughts ; yet  only  held  in 
trust  dm-ing  his  mortality,  and  when  that  ceases,  it  flies  with 
all  its  es.senco8,  good  and  bad,  to  Him  who  first  gave  that 
‘ breath  of  life,’  part  of  Himself.  If  I were  called  on  to  say 
what  two  powers  most  develop  the  human  mind,  and  in  their 
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freedom  exalt  it,  I should  name  civil  and  religious  liberty 
of  thought,  for  with  these  everything  can  follow  in  theii' 
train. 

My  reader  will  now  see  that  before  he  could  possibly 
understand  any  fact  in  relation  to  health  or  disease,  ho  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  his  body,  its  composition,  its  organs 
and  their  uses,  and  some  general  information  on  the  laws  of 
life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

The  body  commercially  considered. — Arbitrary  standard  of  health,  namely 
the  predominance  of  acid  in  the  system. — First  blood-jK>isons  produced  by 
excess  of  acid  over  their  natural  predominance. — Hygienic  conditions  for 
health  ; proper  and  suibcient  food. — Mental  exercise. — Healthy  and  diseased 
minds. — Bodily  exercise  necessary  for  hailth. — Ablution  and  cleanliness. — 
Baths  and  bathing. — Infancy  and  age. — Pernicious  use  of  the  foot-bath. — Good 
air  and  free  ventilation. — Disease ; excess  of  acid  elements  producing 
congestive  actions — Rheumatism — Gout,  and  Itheumatic-gout — Plethora — 
Skin  eruptions — Croup — Whooping-cough— Poisonous  elements  in  tlie  blood — 
Small-pox. — Excess  and  deficiency  of  blood-elements  produce  their  distinctive 
diseases. — Errors  in  making  disease  specific. — Specific  disease  is  Nature's 
effort  to  relieve  general  disturbances. — Keceiverl  authority,  or  Empiricism 
now  usurps  the  place  of  fi.xed  principles  in  medicine. — Whatever  disorders 
the  system  labours  under,  its  genei'al  condition  mast  be  ascertained, 
whether  congestive  or  acid,  inflammatory  or  alkaline. 

Having  reviewed  the  various  structures  of  the  body,  and  their 
chemical  properties,  suppose  we  were  to  speak  of  it  commer- 
cially as  a ledger.  Our  first  duty  would  he  to  see  how  the 
balance  stands  between  its  incomings  and  outgoings,  and  the 
value  of  its  trading  property  and  cftects,  and  what  constitutes 
a credit  balance  or  a deficiency.  Anything  beyond  a proper 
balance,  being  excess,  must  be  withdrawn  as  not  being  re- 
quired, and  any  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  a reserve  fund. 
Without  this  inquiry,  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  the 
general  economy  of  the  factory ; when  to  withdraw  or  when  to 
odd  to  the  ivorking  agents.  It  is  seen  to  have  both  goods 
and  capital  to  start  with  ; four-fifths  of  which  are  manufac- 
tm-cd  witliin  and  one-fifth  only  received  _ as  raw  material. 
The  princi])al  working  capital  is  its  attds ; the  raw*  material, 
and  that  which  is  already  present,  arc  its  Alkalis.  A healthy 
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■colulition  of  tho  whole  can  only  exist  by  a Pkeoominance  of 
j.^AciD  OVER  THE  Ai.K-U.iNE  ELEMENTS  ; aucl  SO  loHg  as  this  COll- 
inues  in  such  duo  proportion,  all  tho  vital  duties  are  carried 
iX)u  ndth  integrity ; ample  provision  being  made  to  caiTy  oif 
excessive  accumulation  of  acids  by  proper  machinery,  such  as 
|ttho  skin,  kidneys,  and  other  excretory  organs.  This  fact 
must  bo  fully  recognized  ; for  this  simple  reason — that  when 
kletioieucy  of  acid  exists  in  tho  body,  fevers  and  inflammation 
ituro  tho  result,  and  tho  skin  and  kidneys  cease  to  act,  or  act 
but  feebly.  That  tho  condition  necessary  for  health  may 
parist  for  many  years  without  any  derangement,  is  amply 
iborue  out  by  persons  who  have  never  been  known  to  require 
imedicino  for  either  of  tho  conditions  above  stated ; conse- 
iquently  have  had  no  disease  whatever  dm-ing  a long  life. 
iDthers  again  have  only  needed  tho  slightest  artificial  assist- 
tinco ; whilst  a third  class  ai’o  always  out  of  order.  An 
^arbitrary  standard  of  healtli  must  form  tho  elementary  basis 
/for  everything  we  see  in  coimection  with  the  body  ; but  though 
r^so  much  has  been  written  on  all  its  wonderfid  properties  and 
idiversities,  no  one  has  hitherto  established  any  bi‘oad  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  must  depend.  Tho  body,  as  tho  analyst 
fvN>v(;als  it  to  us,  presents  almost  every  chemical  property  and 
action  wo  know.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  fixed  and  immutable 
I laws  that  the  chemist  can  Iniow  anytliing.  Men  may  differ 
land  may  err,  as  wo  see  they  constantly  do,  but  there  is  One 
lithat  never  differs,  never  on’s.  What  then  regulates  the 
f chemist’s  proceedings?  What  powers  and  what  elements 
i:  Iocs  he  use  ? Why  those  which  produce  every  constituent 
i part  of  tho  body,  as  well  as  what  regulates  them  when  pro- 
I laced,  or  what  governs  them  in  life,  in  health,  in  disease,  in 
I decay,  and  deatli.  Ho  has  his  ai’bitrary  standard  of  proceeding 
fin  all  his  manipulations.  Ho  furnishes  his  laboratory  witli 
acids,  alkalis,  and  neutral  agduts  ; with  heat,  with  electric  and 
■with  galvanic  powers  : by  certain  defined  rules  and  theories,  he 
becomes  acquainted  witli  tho  miglity  workings  of  tho  chemical 
.and  electrical  forces  : ho  communicates  his  thoughts,  his  ideas, 
..ind  his  commands  to  tlie  gi’eatest  distances,  simply  by  means 
of  a wire,  sulphuric  acid,  and  zinc  })latc8.  If  lie  were  a.sked 
what  were  the  chief  elements  whereby  ho  works  and  sfdvos  nil 
his  problems,  his  answer  would  be,  by  his  acids.  In  all  his 
' manipulations  tho  predominant  use  of  tlicso  agents  is  apparent. 
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Why  kas  he  never  seen  this  in  the  vital  economy  ? The 
healtljy  condition  of  a long  life  (after  the  epoch  of  infancy  lias 
passed,  which  may  not  have  been  exempt  from  disease)  de- 
pends on  some  fixed  principles.  Infant  life  camiot  be  supposed 
to  escape  disease,  and  it  shows  how  soon  the  system  may  get 
an  excess  of  acid  over  the  necessary  quantity.  The  blood 
exhibits  this  by  some  elementary  poison  so  produced,  wliich 
declares  itself  in  the  form  of  red-gum,  or  small  red  spots 
covering  the  bodies  of  infants.  The  next  result  of  this  blood- 
poison  is  small-pox  or  measles ; the  one  being  the  natural 
act  of  getting  rid  of  it  through  the  skin  and  capillaries,  the 
other,  through  the  venous  system  in  the  lungs. 

Jenner  discovered  by  accident  that  the  blood-poison  of 
small-pox  was  controlled  by  destroying  its  grosser  f)riuciple 
by  another  ; thus  preventing  a loathsome  disease.  No  other 
disease  has  been  similarly  prevented,  nor  do  I think  it  ever 
can  be.  Measles  cannot,  nor  can  scarlet-fever,  nor  cholera. 
What  may  be  called  the  choleraic-poisou,  or  measles-poison, 
or  fever-poison,  may  bo  sought  for  long  enough  ; for  none  of 
these  are  of  so  specific  a character  as  that  known  as  small- 
pox-poison. Therefore,  the  infant,  subject  as  it  is  in  the 
best  bauds  to  certain  diseases,  and  recovering  from  them, 
tikes  its  stand  in  the  world  as  a comparatively  healthy  atom. 
As  long  as  the  warehouse  is  supplied  with  good  and  suffi- 
cient raw  material,  and  the  manufactory  nuthin  maintains 
the  proper  balance  of  its  elements,  so  long  docs  health  exist. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  to  bo  fulfilled.  Diet 
must  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  air  and  exercise,  and  what  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  the  duo  cleansing  of  the  body. 
The  proper  time  for  taking  food  depends  upon  the  occupation 
of  every  person  : the  regularity  is  not  of  so  great  importance 
as  the  qiuiutity  and  (piality  taken  in  every  given  twenty-four 
hours,  so  as  to  repair  accordirtg  to  the  waste.  Sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  may  be  taken  or  lie  required,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  worst  of  all  principles  is  that  of  the 
dietitian,  who  eats  and  drinks  by  nile ; so  that  one  day  ho 
ceases  to  repair  waste,  at  another  ho  feeds  when  it  is  not 
required.  The  stomach  should  never  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments ; it  is  a good  and  useful  organ,  and  therefore  should 
always  be  satisfied  in  full  of  all  demands. 

Mental  E.XEitcisE.  —One  groat  inducement  to  health  is 
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occupation.  No  maai  should  bo  without  employment,  pro- 
fessional or  otherwise.  If  ho  bo  independent,  he  is  most 
unfortunate  if  he  cannot  make  an  occui)ation  that  will  com- 
mand a due  portion  of  his  time  every  day.  The  body  being 
employed,  the  mind  always  accompanies  it ; nevertheless, 
the  mind  should  have  an  additional  occupation  of  its  own. 
It  should  be  cultivated  and  stored  with  useful  matter  ; for 
mdcss  it  is  so,  it  falls  into  the  great  error  of  idleness  and 
frivolities,  and  leads  the  body  into  sloth,  and  often  something 
worse.  A lofty  mind  will  always  be  based  on  duo  princiides 
of  religion  and  usefulness.  A debased  mind,  having  eschewed 
these,  becomes  defective  in  every  relation  of  life.  A well- 
regulated,  well-stored  mind  becomes  strong,  and  can  judge 
dispassionately  ; is  satisfied  and  reasonable  in  all  its  desires, 
and  is  healthy.  An  ill-regulated  mind  is  never  satisfied, 
but  tossed  about  by  morbid  influences,  and  therefore  is 
diseased.  The  body  may  be  healtliy,  but  thought  and  imagi- 
nation often  cause  it  to  droop  and  lose  its  vigour,  and  if  this 
continues,  no  food  nourishes  it.  Tlie  mind  must  cure  itself 
by  all  those  arte  which  it  can  alone  engender  from  its  own 
resources.  A rational  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  happy  una- 
nimity of  body  and  mind,  tlie  one  producing  health  to  the  other 
in  turn,  constitutes  the  j)erfection  of  a tranquil  existence, 
A luuchible  ambition,  coupled  with  great  industry,  will  often 
attain  the  end  sought  after  ; but  if  they  do  not,  the  purpose 
is  answered  in  one  way  at  least  by  the  right  usage  of  time. 
Non-success  should  never  discourage  any  one ; the  greatest 
men,  and  those  of  high  aspirations,  have  often  the  hardest 
trials  and  most  disappointments,  of  which  the  plodding  and 
miambitious  know  nothing.  Many  have  the  desire  for  fame 
or  position,  but  not  the  necessary  mental  qualification  to 
gain  them ; others  that  strive  for  these  may  not  be  sufiiciently 
persevering,  and  so  lay  down  the  load  by  the  wayside,  whilst 
the  persevering  carry  it  on  to  the  journey’s  end.  Society  is 
pleasing  and  necessary,  because  it  leads  to  diversity  of 
thought  and  ideas,  and  like  judicious  study  and  reading  of 
books  of  information,  much  wheat  may  bo  gathered  from 
many  stores.  Tlie  recluse  often  misses  tlie  opjiortunity  of 
improvement,  which  comes  thi'ough  the  contact  and  influence 
of  others.  So  comiilicated  and  subtle  is  all  that  relates  to 
mind  and  matter,  that  wo  can  only  see  facts  to  wonder  at 
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them,  without  the  remotest  chance  of  tracing  their  deeply 
hidden  causes.  Tims  a powerful  and  brilliant  intellect  may 
accompany  an  equally  strong  physical  frame ; it  may  also 
exist  in  a weak  one  ; whilst  the  strongest  body  may  have  the 
weakest  intellectual  power’s.  Nothing  seems  incompatible 
with  nature.  So  much  can  bo  said  on  this,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  stop  short  in  the  course  of  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
The  condition  of  tho  mind  is  a prime  element  of  health ; 
because  it  keeps  everything  in  action,  through  the  electric 
wires  or  nerves.  Early  education  in  directing  the  mind,  and 
afterwards  the  employment  of  it,  in  all  the  duties  of  life, 
from  the  lowest  occupation  to  tho  highest,  in  all  their 
intricate  varieties  that  the  genius  of  man  can  devise,  are 
influenced  by  iudustiy  and  perseverance. 

Bodily  Exekcisk. — This  is  next  in  importance  ; for  as  the 
mind  is  the  governing  power,  so  exercise  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  motive  power.  Heat,  one  of  the  greatest  vital  agents,  is 
engendered  by  it ; elements  produced  in  excess  by  the  body 
are  more  quickly  evolved,  and  chemical  metamori)ho8es  and 
combinations  induced.  Those  who  in  the  absence  of  exercise 
would  become  inert  or  in  a morbid  condition,  are  roused, 
yield  their  nutritious  elements,  or  part  ndth  their  more  excre- 
mentitious  ones  more  readily ; many  of  which  fly  off  in  tho 
form  of  gases  and  others  in  pers2)iration  ; thus  keeiiing  tho 
pores  of  the  skin  oj^en  and  the  whole  body  in  an  elastic 
muscular  tension.  This  may  bo  witnessed  by  the  open 
gajiing  wound  made  by  a sudden  deei)  cut  in  the  living  flesh  ; 
no  such  tiling  occun-ing  in  dead  flesh.  It  is  clear  that  mus- 
cular activity  acta  first  mechanically,  then  excites  tlic  chemical 
and  electrical  actions  in  all  paifs  of  the  body,  and  while  it 
rouses  beneficial  actions,  it  removes  morbid  elements ; conse- 
quently iiroduces  health  ; whilst  idleness  and  sloth  engender 
disease. 

Ablution,  or  Cleanliness,  is  another  great  health-jiroducer 
when  practised  in  every  reasonable  and  seasonalile  manner. 
It  i-emoves  saline  particles,  tlie  bases  of  which  arc  acid,  oily 
fatty  matter,  and  organized  deposits  from  the  skin  itself, 
which  would  block  iqi  its  jicrcs  and  check  I’adiation  or  jicr- 
spiration  ; thus  throwing  back  into  the  system  excrementitious 
and  acid  matters.  With  respect  to  the  varied  means  of  ablu- 
tion, a few  ivords  are  necessary.  It  is  not  cveiy  one  who  can 
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stanil  showor-bfttlif?,  pluuge-baths,  cold  baths,  sea  or  river 
bathiug,  tho  air-bath,  or  perfect  deuudation.  No  specific 
rules  will  suit  everybody  ; for  all  have  what  is  called  au  idio- 
syucnisy,  or  character  of  system,  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
is  regulated  by  tlioir  ouui  organic  powers.  I have  seen  many 
diseases  of  the  .heart  and  head  produced  by  injudicious 
ablutions,  both  from  hot  as  well  as  cold  water.  The  reasons 
are  simply  these : that  when  a person  is  stripped  and  applies 
cold  water  suddenly  all  over  his  body,  tho  blood  and  heat  of 
the  surfaces  are  driven  to  tho  centres.  Tho  benefit  should 
thoi'cforo  arise  by  the  centres  throwing  these  back  again  to 
the  surfaces  by  the  reflex  functions,  assisted  by  the  process  of 
rubbing  and  towelling,  producing  a return  glow.  But  suppose 
they  do  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  internal  organs 
become  depressed  by  a mass  of  congested  matter,  from  wdiich 
they  are  imablo  to  free  themselves  for  many  hours.  The 
heaif  cannot  propel  tho  blood  fast  enough  ; the  glandular 
secretions  are  retained  in  their  organs ; the  mucous  and  serous 
membranes  become  congested  ; and  not  imtil  exercise  has 
resfdved  these,  and  brought  the  heat  and  blood  again  to  tho 
surfaces,  does  tho  system  recover  a freedom  of  action.  What 
is  likely  to  bo  tho  result  of  this,  even  on  tho  healthy  system, 
if  peraisted  in  ? Some  organs  must  soon  show  it,  and  no 
pai't  sooner  than  tho  heart.  Tliis  organ,  having  tho  greatest 
amount  of  work  to  do,  succumbs,  and  though  it  might  have 
continued  perfectly  healthy  without  this  strain  upon  it,  it 
becomes  first  mechanically  injured,  and  then  takes  on  specific 
disease ; a penalty  too  gi'eat  to  pay  to  fashion  or  to  morbid 
ideas  of  cloai  Jiuess.  In  some  persons  tho  blood  will  rush  to 
the  head,  and  cause  tho  craious  sensation  of  tins  organ  being 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  natural,  and  unless  this  morbid 
effect  be  quickly  reduced  by  active  sweating,  permanent 
disorders  may  ensue.  The  greatest  circumspection  in  these 
raattei*8  should  be  usc<l  in  infancy  and  old  aye.  Infants 
should  never  bo  washed  except  in  warm  water,  and  then  their 
bodies  not  exposed  to  cold  air.  Their  circulation  is  carried 
on  more  actively  externally,  and  their  gi’catest  heat  is  on 
their  surfaces.  To  check  this  is  one  of  tho  most  fruitful 
sources  of  many  of  their  ailments  : ignorance  first  pfoducing 
disease,  and  then  folly  endeavouring  to  cure  it.  A simplo 
])hilo8ophy  wmdd  save  both.  Keep  them  externally  wann, 
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their  diet  light  and  fluid,  and  nothing  to  strain  their  infant 
internal  organisms ; but  if  cold  drives  the  heat  to  the  centres, 
and  the  internal  organs  become  clogged  or  congested,  ask  the 
question — How  can  they  conquer  this  with  their  extremely 
limited  powers  ? I need  not  say  that  fatal  seeds  are  thus 
early  sown  in  otherwise  healthy  systems.  Glandular  enlarge- 
ments are  induced,  which  never  ultimately  yield ; strumous 
or  scrofulous  tendencies  are  produced,  and  if  they  siu'vive,  it 
is  only  to  witness  these  latent  actions  developing  themselves 
in  that  fatal  malady, — Consumption.  Old  age  cannot  resist  the 
cold : this  may  bo  perhaps  more  readily  miderstood  from 
being  more  ap])ai’ent.  An  activity  of  mind,  with  warmth  and 
nourishment,  may  keep  the  aged  body  in  health ; but  here 
exercise  and  cold  take  too  much  out  of  it. 

There  is  another  act  that  militates  against  health  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness,  and  that  is  the  pernicious  use  of  the 
foot-bath.  Considering  the  uses  of  the  feet,  I must  say  I 
think  them  very  badly  ti'eated.  Shut  up  as  they  are,  they 
should  be  more  thought  of  and  cleansed,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  hands  ; not  put  only  occasionally  into  hot  water,  and 
parboiled.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  them,  or  more  pernicious 
to  the  system  generally.  In  females  I have  seen  the  greatest 
evils  result  from  this  jiractice,  producing  the  very  reverse  of 
what  was  %vished  or  intended.  In  a state  of  health  a hot  foot- 
bath \vill  in  some  cause  and  keep  up  the  condition  of  what 
is  called  tender  feet,  and  in  others  it  produces  a more  or  less 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain. 

For  tho  pui’poses  of  health,  let  the  feet  be  washed  one  at  a 
time,  with  cold  or  tepid  Avater,  with  a sponge  and  plenty  of 
soap,  and  not  put  into  water  at  all.  Tho  greatest  comfort 
AviU  arise  in  the  performance  of  this  act  every  day  ; and  evils 
not  suspected  to  have  ai’isen  from  the  foot-bath  will  bo 
avoided. 

Good  air  and  free  ventilation  of  dwellings,  especially 
sleeping-rooms,  are  necessary  for  a healthy  condition  of  mind 
and  body.  All  have  exjierienced  tho  close  smell  of  a bed- 
room in  the  morning,  however  Avell  ventilated ; this  arises  from 
tho  body  being  more  freed  from  covering,  and  tho  increase  of 
natimil  exhalations  from  a long-sustained  warmth,  as  well  as 
from  tho  carbonic  acid  gas  froin  tho  lungs.  As  long  as  tho  skin 
is  whole,  and  no  Avound  or  sore  present,  every  vital  agent  under- 
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goes  a regularity  of  the  transition  state ; but  if  a wound,  or 
sore,  or  ulcer  exists,  and  remains  unhealed  for  some  time, 
every  one  knows  how  perceptible  is  the  animal  matter  or  dis- 
cliarge  therefrom.  This  is  at  once  a proof  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  body  in  a sound  state.  ‘ Life  consists  not  in 
living,  but  in  health.’  ‘ A sound  mind  and  a soimd  body,’ 
and  with  these  the  full  enjoyment  of  them.  Nature  is  boun- 
tiful, and  provides  oven  for  our  excesses.  Taking  occasionally 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  often  hastens  the  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body,  and  rids  them  of  morbific  matter  ; 
but  to  do  this  habitually  produces  disease.  The  same  in  this 
as  in  mental  and  bodily  exercise ; the  capabilities  and  powers 
of  the  body  and  mind  are  not  brought  out  except  on  emer- 
, gencies  or  excesses. 

Vitality  consists  in  the  constant  regularity  with  which  cer- 
tain active  predominant  elements  act  upon  passive  ones  of  an 
opposite  character,  and  constantly  reproducing  them  by  a 
regular  and  incessant  metamori)hosi8.  It  is  by  the  regularity 
and  integrity  of  these  actions  that  the  body  is  kept  in  health. 
To  use  a homely  phrase,  there  must  be  a constant  supply  of 
oil  and  \vick  in  due  proportion  for  the  great  lamp  of  life  to 
bum  mth  regularity  and  vigour.  Disease,  however,  abun- 
dantly shows  that  there  may  be  i)lcnty  of  oil  at  one  time,  and 
no  nick ; or  wick  enough  at  another  time,  and  no  oil.  The 
actual  meaning  of  health  implies  uninterrupted  action  in  the 
production  of  everything  that  conduces  to  it,  whether  from 
within  or  from  without ; and  it  docs  appear  that  some  one 
force  must  predominate,  or  no  clianges  woxild  take  place  at  all. 
So  great  are  the  forces  of  the  living  body,  that  in  a vacuum 
they  would  burst  and  fly  away,  no  one  knows  whither ; but  in 
the  mediiun  of  the  atmosjdiore,  whoso  prcssiu’o  is  sixteen 
pounds  to  every  square  inch,  they  exist  within  bounds ; but 
are  nevertheless  the  greater  of  the  two,  or  they  would  be 
emshed.  The  state  of  the  atmospliere  has  therefore  an  im- 
portant action  on  tlie  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  producing  at 
one  time  a depression,  at  another  an  elasticity,  within  it. 
Health  should  not  tJiereforo  bo  viewed  from  its  effects,  but 
from  its  causes ; disease  must  also  be  measured  by  the  same 
rules. 

Diskase  has  never  been  properly  understood.  Tliis  has 
arisen  from  the  Avant  of  a theory  or  chemico-vital  standard  of 
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hcfilth.  Having  already  explained  what  I consider  this  to  Ik;, 
I am  compelled  to  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  first  depai-tiire 
tlierefrom,  wthoTit  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  treat 
disease  otherwise  than  empirically.  In  fact,  the  very  first 
link  in  the  chain  has  always  been  wanting.  Our  duty  now  is 
to  trace  the  fii’st  steps  of  disease,  because  the  remedies  which 
wo  ajiply  must  cither  do  good  or  harm,  increase  or  diminish 
it.  The  first  departitre  from  a healthy  conditic»n  consists  in 
the  system  generating  more  acid  properties  within  it  than  it 
requmes.  The  fii’st  acts  of  disease  do  not  tiiko  place  by  dimi- 
nishing the  acid  predominance  necessary  to  the  healtliy  state, 
but  by  abiding  to  it ; and  this  arises  from  the  system  failing 
to  get  rid  of  simplus  secretions  and  excretions  quick  enough. 
They  consequently  become  more  or  less  organized  within  it. 
This  effect  is  fii-st  shown  on  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  pro- 
ducing a congestive  action,  affecting  more  particularly  the 
blood  in  the  venous  system.  The  parts  first  affected  being 
the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  respiratory  organs.  When 
the  excess  of  animi  Jized  matter,  with  its  attendimt  acid  action, 
is  inordinately  set  up,  the  absorbent  vessels  endeavour  to 
remove  as  miich  of  it  as  possible.  They  consequently  do  so, 
and  carry  it  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from  whence  it  is 
propelled  into  the  lungs.  The  lungs  endeavour  to  pirrify 
w hat  are  now'  blood  elements,  but  cannot  do  this  completely  ; 
they  therefore  become  themselves  congested,  and  are  thus  in- 
volved in  the  first  step  to  disease.  This  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Glossological  indices,  ns  will  bo  hereafter  mentioned. 
These  actions  may  show'  themselves,  fii'st  by  a little  dys- 
pepsia or  indigestion, — a loathing  of  food, — a nauseous  taste 
in  the  mouth,  accompanied  by  a phlegmy  state  of  the  tliroat ; 
an  expectoration  is  set  up,  which  did  not  previously  exist ; a 
thickening  of  the  mucus  of  the  nose  ; a singing  in  the  cars  ; 
a dullness  in  the  head,  or  what  is  called  sick-headache,  espe- 
cially at  the  back  part,  and  many  other  little  ailments.  Sud- 
denly, something  that  has  been  oak-n,  some  little  mental 
excitement,  some  more  active  exertion  of  bo<ly,  and  all  these 
symptoms  may  disappear  as  they  came.  Miuiy  of  my  readers 
Imvo  no  doubt  experienced  these  inconveniences.  The 
second  is  an  increase  of  this  congestive  acid,  or  venous 
action,  which  will  clioose  its  locality  to  exhibit  its  effects, 
either ’in  the  serous  tissues,  and  so  produce  rhemuatism  and 
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various  stitches  and  pains  about  the  body ; the  extensive 
range  of  which,  from  a simple  toothache  to  the  highest  con- 
dition of  sufl'ering,  seems  to  bo  boundless.  Congestive  action 
occurring  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs  produces 
bronchhJ  congestion,  attended  with  cough ; or  some  other 
orgau  may  exliibit  congestive  action,  such  as  the  stomach, 
which  may  not  from  this  cause  pci*form  its  duties  properly. 
These  elements  of  congestion,  which  existed  only  in  the 
venous  blood,  now  find  their  way  into  the  arterial  circulation, 
pass  rapidly  through  the  system  and  exliibit  themselves  in 
the  capillary  circulation,  and  a certain  plethora  is  the  result. 
A morbid  stoutness  arises  in  some,  in  others  increased  rheu- 
matic tendency  ensues,  which  goes  quickly  into  gout  in  men, 
and  rheumatic-gout  in  females.  In  another  class  these  con- 
gestive elements  become  eliminated  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and,  instead  of  healthy  perspiration,  produce  a skin 
eruption  without  feverish  action,  such  as  cliicken-pock,  in  the 
puslidar  fonn,  or  a host  of  lush-liko  appeaimices ; or,  if 
attended  with  fever,  then  measles,  or  some  other  state  of 
feverisli  congestive  action,  with  or  without  eruptions.  These 
acts  are  Nature’s  own  efforts  to  cure,  by  throwing  out  of  the 
system  its  morbific  matter  tlirough  the  outer  skin  ; w’hilst  the 
secretion  of  the  inner  skin,  or  mucous  membranes,  may 
become  organized,  and  attach  itself  so  closely  as  to  become 
the  cause  of  croup  and  whooping-cough. 

If  these  congestive  actions,  which  are  of  an  acid  character, 
geminate,  which  they  do,  they  produce  as  poisonous  an 
clement  in  the  blood  as  any  that  can  be  taken  into  the  system 
directly,  for  these  are  generated  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions. This  self-generated  poison  being  set  up,  may  termi- 
nate in  small-pox  ; but  if  the  individual  has  been  vaccinated, 
and  the  protecting  virus  is  still  present  as  a blood-element,  it 
destroys  the  more  potent  poison  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
Hence  the  value  of  Jonner’s  discovery.  All  this,  how'ever, 
shows  the  result  of  excess  of  acid  elements  in  the  system 
beyond  what  the  alkalis  can  neutralize  ; and  so  all  the  primary 
diseases,  shoi-t  of  the  direct  inflammatory  actions  or  fevers, 
are  produced. 

There  is  a prevailing  fact  througliout  the  system,  that  wher- 
ever blood-elements  are  sent,  each  part  uses  them  after  its  own 
law.  In  the  muscles,  animal  matter  and  flesh  arc  taken  from 
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them  in  preference  to  any  other ; in  the  bones,  bony  matter ; 
in  the  brain  and  nerves,  their  peculiar  matter;  and  in  the 
secreting  organs,  whatever  their  duties  are,  whether  to  foi-m 
saliva  from  the  salivary  glands,  mucous  and  serous  matter 
from  their  distinct  membranes,  bile  from  the  liver,  and 
so  on.  If  these  elements  be  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the 
organs,  or  if  they  cannot  ai)i)ropriate  them,  accumulation 
takes  place,  and  an  enlargement  or  disease  of  a congestive 
character  is  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tliese  organs 
or  parts  do  not  get  their  duo  share  of  elements  for  their 
proper  renewal — decay  never  ceasing  by  a wise  law — they 
become,  of  course,  powerless,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the 
wasting  diseases.  The  system  not  obtaining  its  due  nourish- 
ment from  itself,  or  its  foiu-fifths  benefit,  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
one-fifth  of  new  matter  is  taken  into  it ; we  inevitably  find 
tliat  blood  waste,  or  want  of  blood,  or  what  is  called  nnamia, 
follows.  The  first  processes  of  disease  in  the  system  must  be 
governed  by  a law,  and  that  law  is  functional  disturbance  by 
aggregation.  If  this  is  subdued,  cither  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial means,  the  system  returns  to  a healthy  standard ; but, 
if  not,  then  every  day,  insidiously  and  in  such  way  as  no 
hmnan  eye  can  detect,  the  highest  congestive  disease  is 
reached.  No  organ  in  these  conditions  can  possibly  perform 
its  duty  regidarly,  all  and  every  one  being  overloaded.  At 
this  point  comes  the  touchstone  of  true  science  in  medicine ; 
and  here  it  fails,  because  it  is  pm-ely  eminrical,  wanting  its 
true  basis  of  action. 

Hence  disease  is  often  confirmed  in  the  body  by  the  purest 
cffoi-ts  to  alleviate  it ; for  the  next  step  is,  that  one  organ 
weaker  than  the  rest,  yet  vital  to  the  whole,  by  a misappre- 
hension of  first  causes,  becomes  irremediably  deranged,  and 
life  is  lost.  This  is  no  fiction.  Such  a state  cannot  be 
rehearsed  ; it  cannot  be  put  back  to  the  first  condition  to  be 
treated  difcsrcntly ; but,  even  if  it  coidd,  the  same  liability 
exists,  for,. instead  of  viewing  the  whole  case  as  a general 
functional  disturbance,  some  specific  disease  is  looked  for, 
and  as  easily  found.  Even  when  foimd,  then  only  general 
treatment,  with  the  assistance  of  all  other  organs,  can  restore 
the  one  that  is  singled  out  as  really  and  truly  most  aftected. 
In  these  cases  where  specific-disease  hunters  follow  their 
bent,  one  wiU  declare  the  heart  most  at  fault ; another  the 
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livor,  and  this  sect  are  the  most  nmncroiis ; a third,  tho 
kidneys  ; a fourth,  the  limgs  ; and  so  on.  This  is  tho  great 
error  of  tho  irge,  combined  with  the  accompanying  hallucina- 
tions in  treatment.  That  specific  diseases  exist  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  palpable  as  Macbeth’s  dagger.  They  come  before 
us  ndthout  any  mistake  in  tlieir  identity ; tho  result  of 
neglect  in  the  patient  on  tho  one  hand,  or  produced  by 
medical  errors  on  tho  other.  Primary  disorders  in  tho 
system  are  either  checked  or  aggravated  by  a variety  of 
means.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Nature  herself  is  indif- 
fei'ent  or  careless  in  tlie  matter,  for  she  always  strives  for 
health  and  life,  and  null  keep  them  both  as  long  as  she  can, 
the  latter  even  in  the  highest  state  of  disease.  To  do  this 
she  often  seems  to  act  unwisely,  but  this  she  never  does,  for 
all  her  acts  are  under,  and  in  obedience  to,  given  laws.  As 
no  inflammatory  actions  can  take  place,  either  locally  or 
generally,  vdthout  the  previous  stages  of  congestive  ones 
being  more  or  less  unbearable,  Natui'c  will  make  one  organ  tho 
scapegoat  of  the  rest  by  a specific  inflammation  ; or  she  will 
involve  tho  whole  in  the  great  melee,  and  produce  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  The  former  is  tho  milder  way  of  bringing  all 
tho  congested  organs  to  the  help  of  the  one  inflamed.  Tho 
latter  is  on  attack  on  all  of  them  at  once ; for  by  a sudden 
chemico-vital  action  she  caiTies  oft’  not  only  all  tho  excess  of 
acid  elements  from  the  system,  but  even  the  predominance 
necessary  for  tho  health  of  it ; tho  result  being  arterial  fever. 
Disease  then  becomes  removed  from  tho  venous  circulation  ; 
it  is  no  longer  acid  or  congestive,  requiring  alkaline  elements 
for  its  reduction,  but  is  in  an  engorged  or  alkaline  state, 
requiring  acid  remedies.  In  local  or  specific  parts  a 
bronchial  congestion  will  Ixs  suddenly  converted  into  a bron- 
chitis-diseases opposite  as  tho  poles.  In  tlio  general  state, 
instead  of  measles,  wo  have  scarlet-fever ; instead  of  con- 
gestive, we  have  inflammatory  fever ; instead  of  congestion  of 
mucous  membi-anes  of  tho  alimentary  canal,  wo  liavo  inflam- 
mation of  them  ; instead  of  congestive,  wo  have  inflammatory 
cholera;  in  fact,  everything  is  changed,  both  t)f  these  dis- 
tinctive conditions  retpiiring  equally  distinctive  remedies. 
If  tliey  do  not  get  them,  but  rather  if  tho  I’cmedies  are 
reversed,  tho  patient  dies.  If  by  lucky  chance  ho  lives,  mid 
retiums  to  that  state  such  as  I have  described  as  being  health, 
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no  ono  knows  anything  more  about  the  fact  than  that,  by  hoolc 
or  by  crook,  the  patient  is  better.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  all 
the  thousand  suft'orings  and  symptoms  which  all  these  tilings 
have  exliibited?  W hat  a mass  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
and  squabbling  and  wi-angling,  have  they  not  brought  forth, 
of  what  has  ever  been  said,  Avritten,  or  done  in  their  ever- 
varying,  ever-changing  mode  of  treatment ! It  would  really 
seem  enough  to  puzzle  any  one  even  to  remember  every 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  which,  in  fact,  reduces  luedieino 
to  a vast  effort  of  memory  to  which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain  ; 
and  thus  it  always  >vill  be  whilst  no  distinct  or  fixed  principles 
exist.  No  wonder  no  two  ojiinions  agree  ; no  wonder  that  no 
two  hospitals,  with  all  their  stiiffs  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
teach  the  practice  of  medicine  alike ; no  wonder  one  man 
starves  and  bleeds,  and  another  stimulates  in  tho  same 
diseases.  All  is  matter  of  opinion ! Yet  no  blame  can 
attach  itself  to  any  one ; simply  because  truth  is  yet  undis- 
covered. Verily  a revolution  is  required  here. 

Every  part  of  tho  body  being  liable  to  disease,  such 
disease  is  called  Functional  when  tho  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions generally  arc  out  of  order,  and  no  pai’ticular  organ 
aftcctcd  beyond  a distm-bed  condition.  Disease  is  calleil 
Organic  when  some  organ  is  actually  the  seat  of  disease,  or 
so  seriously  affected  in  its  general  character  as  never  again 
to  be  reinstated  in  its  former  integrity. 

Tho  sldn  as  an  organ  becomes  diseased  by  many  forms  of 
eruption,  some  of  which  arise  from  the  system  itself  throwing 
out  morbid  elements  of  tlio  blood  through  it,  such  as  small- 
pox, chicken-pock,  erysipelas,  &c.  Other  fonns  arise  from  the 
skin  itscK,  such  as  from  ulcers,  wounds,  and  sores  of  various 
kinds.  However,  let  what  will  happen  wliich  is  contrary  to 
health,  it  is  incumbent  to  know  whether  the  general  system 
itself  is  in  a Congestive  or  Acin  state,  or  in  an  Inflammatory 
or  Alkaline  one  ; for  on  this  knowledge  the  treatment  must 
be  based.  This  of  com’sc  comes  imder  the  head  of  Dlvgnosis, 
or  the  finding  out  of  disease. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

DIAGNOSIS,  OR  THE  ART  OF  DISCOVERING  DISEASE, 

General  investigation  of  tlie  whole  hotly,  its  appearance,  &c. — Auscultation 
and  sounding  of  the  chest,  hereditary  taints,  &c. — The  tongue  and  head. — 
Importance  of  the  tongue. — Discovery  of  a system  of  Glossology;  law  of 
diseases  evidenced  thereby. — Its  divisions  or  tracts. — Laws  of  the  fouling 
and  cleaning  of  the  tongue ; showing  that  the  instinctive  or  sensual  organs 
are  always  moat  atfecte^l  imd  easier  than  all  others  to  be  remedied. — The 
hirge  intestines  and  brain  the  last  parts  atl'ucted  in  disease  and  the  first  to  be 
restored  to  health. — ^The  tongue  cla-ssifies  disejtse  into  the  distinctive  cliaracter 
of  the  prevailing  elements  which  produce  it. — The  head  and  its  divisions. — 
Advantage  in  discriminating  headaches  and  their  localization  to  various  pai"ts 
of  tlie  body. — The  tendency  of  Glossology  to  tlie  more  {rerfect  agreement 
amongst  medical  men  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  the  discomfiture  of 
quackery,  placing  science  in  its  true  jwsition. 

A PERSON  suffering  under  any  malady  always  shows  it  moro 
or  less  in  his  general  appearance.  His  complexion  and 
general  colour  and  condition  of  skin ; the  state  of  his  body, 
•whether  plethoric  or  emaciated ; and  its  movements,  whether 
excited  or  sluggish ; the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  his 
pulse  denoting  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  are 
all  duly  noticed.  By  auscultation  and  percussion,  or  the 
sounding  of  the  chest,  disease  may  bo  discovered  in  his  heart 
or  hmgs.  Hereditary  taint  and  other  causes  are  investigated, 
and  in  addition  to  all  these  hfs  own  sick-talo  is  listened  to. 
Chemistry  also  aids  discovery  of  disease  by  the  analysis  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  of  morbid  formations  ; such 
as  the  difference  between  mucous  and  purulent  matter ; the 
character  and  sijecific  gravity  of  the  urine ; tlie  structmro  of 
turaoms,  discriminating  those  of  the  organic  or  fatal,  such  as 
cancer,  from  those  that  will  not  affect  life.  Every  mental 
and  nervous  action,  whoso  name  is  legion,  is  dtily  noted.  All 
these  confuse  and  frighten  the  non-medical  public,  who  arc 
often  led  to  imagine  they  have  every  disease  under  tlie  sun. 
There  are  so  many  symptoms  in  common  witli  the  most 
simple  functional  disturbances  and  the  highest  disease,  that 
they  cannot  discriminate  them  ; therefore  fonn  the  most 
erroneous  opinions.  It  has  been  recorded  of  a hypochondriac. 
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wlio  road  half  a page  of  symptoms,  and  declared  they  were 
all  that  he  suffered  at  various  times  ; but  on  turning  over  the 
leaf  ho  foimd  that  they  were  all  symptoms  of  pregiumcy  ! The 
investigation  of  disease  is  at  last  summed  up,  along  wth  the 
life,  habits,  and  employment  of  individuixls.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  parts  of  the  system  that  present  diagnostic  appear- 
ances which  have  not  hitherto  been  so  fully  investigated  as 
they  deserve,  namely  : — 

The  Tongue  and  its  Appearances,  and  the  Head. — To 
these  I will  direct  esjiecial  attention  and  point  out  facts  on 
which  our  medical  works  are  now  silent.  The  tongue  shows 
on  tho  one  hand  the  law  of  progress  and  retrogi’ession  of 
disease ; what  parts  of  tho  body  are  primarily  and  more 
frequently  affected  by  disease,  and  have  consequently  tho  best 
chance,  from  natural  circmnstanccs,  of  coining  under  the  more 
immediate  control  of  remedial  actions.  On  tho  other  hand, 
that  Nature  has  unity  and  design  in  this,  as  well  as  in  pre- 
serving certain  organs  from  the  inroads  of  disease,  which  are 
evidently  of  the  highest  importance  to  her  weKare  gene- 
rally, but  which,  when  implicated  by  a general  disturbance 
of  the  whole  system,  are  the  first  to  recover  a healthy  action. 

I discovered  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  some  of 
tho  most  important  organs  of  tho  body  had  a local  position 
on  tho  tongue  ; so  that  whenever  disease  of  a distinctive  cha- 
racter occurred  in  them,  tlie  corresponding  poiiion  of  tho 
tongue  pointed  it  out.  These  new  ijowers  I nametl  Glos- 
sology. I found  that  the  tongue  also  indicated  what  I may 
call  tlie  state  of  tho  electric  and  galvanic  batteries  of  the 
system  ; whether  there  was  excess  or  deficiency  of  acid,  and 
whether  congestive  or  inflammatory  actions  predominated. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  developed  the  laws  I have  already  laid 
down  for  tho  causes  of  health  and  those  which  seemed  to 
regulate  disease.  The  fouling  and  cleaning  of  tho  tongno 
exhibit  tho  most  marvellous  order  and  aiTangcmcnt ; wliilst 
the  crowning  benefit  consists  in  pointing  out  the  fonu  of 
remedy  to  be  used  in  all  distinctive  diseases,  tis  well  as  tlioso 
which  W'erc  not  so  distinct,  but  which  may  l)c  tndy  teiined 
occult.  In  all  cases  lessening  considerably  the  error  in  the 
administration  of  remedies,  and  removing  a rock  on  which 
tho  practice  of  medicine  has  hithei-to  stranded,  and  the 
health  and  lives  of  tho  public  miserably  wrecked. 
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The  Tongue  and  Us  Divisions,  or  Tracts. — Whatever  may  bo 
Iciurut  by  all  other  symptoms  and  fonus  of  diagnosis,  I con- 
sider tho  tongue  as  claiming  a priority  over  all. 

I will  therefore  briefly  map  it  out,  and  show  tho  Tracts 
which  correspond  to  cortam  organs  of  the  body. 


C 


The  lino  down  the  centre  divides  tho  tongue  into  two 
symmetrical  halves. 

1,  1.  Tho  Respiratory  and  Luno  Tract  ; from  the  throat 
to  the  tennination  of  the  air-tubes  at  tho  extremi- 
ties of  the  lungs. 

2.  Tho  Pleural  Tract,  or  external  covering  of  the 
lungs  and  internal  walls  of  the  chest ; the  general 
seat  of  Pleurisy. 

3,  3.  The  Stowacti  and  Digestive  Tracts,  extending  to 
the  termination  of  tho  small  intestines. 

4.  Tho  Large  Intestine  Tract. 

5,  5.  The  Kidney  Tracts. 

6,  6.  The  Brain  Tracts. 

Tho  heart,  or  great  centre  of  the  circulation,  has  no  distinc- 
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tivo  tmct,  but  takes  in  Jbe  whole  tongue.  Some  of  its  diseases, 
as  well  as  its  conditions  iiTespective  of  disease,  are  indicated 
by  a ehapped  and  fissured  state  of  the  surface. 

A B is  the  posterior  third  of  Ihe  tongue,  which  is  the 
muscular  portion ; from  which  its  great  power 
is  dei’ived  for  pi’otrusion  and  withdrawal,  more 
especially  in  animals. 

B C,  the  anterior  two  thiixls  of  the  tongue  is  more  flexibh-, 
in  order  to  tm-n  the  food  about  in  the  mouth,  to 
assist  speech,  and  wherein  are  situated  the  Bed 
Papilue,  or  organs  of  taste. 

We  thus  see  a distinct  division  intoMoTOK  and  Gust  atop,  y, 
or  moving  and  tasting  poi-tions.  The  difierence  too  in  the 
quality  of  these  parts,  and  also  in  their  appearance,  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  usual  ox-tongues  that  come  on  om: 
tables.  The  whole  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
.thick  membrane,  on  which  are  little  white  dots  or  eminences, 
known  as  the  pile.  It  is  the  growth  or  elongation  of  these 
that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  coated  or  furred,  and 
they  both  grow  and  die  off  most  rajiidly.  It  is  to  this  fact 
that  the  general  condition  and  state  of  the  secretions  of  the 
body  call  bo  so  readily  discovered.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  notice  if  this  coating  or  fur  covei’s  the 
whole  of  the  surface,  or  one  part  more  than  another.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  ascertaining  on  which  of  the  tracts  tliis 
occurs,  or  if  any  ti-act  bo  entirely  denuded  of  fm‘  whilst 
others  arc  covered. 

The  prominence  or  distinctness,  or  even  perfect  obscura- 
tion, of  the  red  dots  or  papilla),  or  ai-terial  bulbs  having  the 
nerves  of  taste  at  their  bases,  exhibit  the  state  of  the  cii'cula- 
tion  of  the  blood. 

The  ti’ansverse  lines  divitle  the  tongue  across  into  four 
parts  ; eacli  division  showing  what  organs  or  parts  of  organs 
are  included  therein  of  each  tract. 

a.  The  mouth,  throat,  and  windpipe,  to  the  lungs. 

The  salivary  and  all  other  glands  about  the  mouth  and 
tliroat,  and  the  whole  length  of  tlie  gullet. 

Portion  of  the  posterior  or  smaller  brain. 

h.  The  division  of  the  windpipe  into  two  parts ; being  the 
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conimcncemont  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  all  theso 
to  the  centre  of  the  liuigs. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  stomach. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  smaller  brain  and  part  of 
the  lai’gor  brain. 

c.  The  terminating  extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 

portions  of  the  plem-al  tract. 

Tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  the  whole  of 
the  secondary  digestive  tract,  and  pai't  of  the  small 
intestine  tract. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  larger  brain  tract ; and 
Part  of  the  kidney  tracts. 

d.  The  remainder  of  the  pleural ; the  small  intestines  and 

kidney  tracts ; and  lastly. 

The  whole  of  the  largo  intestine  tract. 

These  are  the  divisions  of  the  tongue,  with  the  names  of 
the  tracts  for  more  easy  reference. 

Fig.  2. 


The  next  points  to  lx;  considered  are  tho  laws  of  tho 
ForiiixG-  AXi>  Cleaning  of  tho  tongue,  the  impoihinco  of 
which  cannot  bo  overrated. 
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Of  the  Focling  or  Furring,  or  first  indications  of  the 
eominencemcnt  and  progi-ess  of  disease. — Tliis  is  shown  by 
the  fiir  gradually  coming  down  from  tlie  hack  part,  and 
spreading  finm  edge  to  edge  towards  the  tip,  in  an  elliptical 
form. 

Fig.  3. 


As  all  the  first  actions  of  disease  are  of  an  acid  or  conges- 
tive character,  it  is  seen  that  the  parts  first  aftected  are  the 
instinctive  or  more  animal  and  sensual,  such  as  those  relating 
to  eating  and  diinking,  with  the  involuntary  acts  of  respira- 
tion. Then  follow  the  stomach,  bronchial  tubes,  and  por- 
tions of  the  reflective  brain,  with  all  their  various  derange- 
ments. These  jiresent  by  far  the  most  nranerous  cases  for 
treatment,  hut,  as  I have  previously  said,  the  easiest  to  be  got 
at.  It  then  follows  that  the  deeper-seated  portions  of  the 
limgs  can  only  bo  aftected  by  the  previous  neglect  in  re- 
moving the  first  causes  of  their  becoming  diseased.  The 
same  also  with  the  kidneys ; for  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  organs  are  only  intended  to  remove  acid  elements  in 
excess  of  what  the  system  requires,  with  the  help  of  the  skin, 
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it  becomes  plainly  demonstrablo  that  if  they  are  comj)olled  to 
e.x;cootl  their  uatm-al  actions,  they  become  first  mechanically 
overtaxed,  and  then  morbidly  attbeted,  when  the  brain  be- 
comes implicated.  Lastly,  tlio  largo  intestines  become 
affected  along  with  the  reflective  portions  of  the  brain ; 
consequently  tliese  parts  arc  not  so  much  at  fault  as  is  so 
universally  imagined. 

Soconflly,  the  Cceanino  of  the  tongue. — As  disease  declines, 
the  fur  gradually  leaves  the  tip  and  edges,  and  recedes  in  the 
form  of  a cone  towards  the  back  pai  t. 


Fig.  4. 


Thus  the  progression  of  disease,  and  the  organs  gradually 
implicated,  are  shown  by  the  fouling  of  the  tongue  ; while  the 
cleaning  of  tluit  organ,  indicating  a return  to  health,  reverses 
this  arrangement,  and  shows  that  tho  large  intestines  and 
the  brain  are  tho  first  parts  restorcil  to  a healthy  condition. 
Tims  demonstrating  the  great  wisdom  of  Providence,  that 
that  part  of  tho  btaly  which  provides  tho  vitalizing  gases 
is  tho  last  part  affected  by  disease  and  tho  first  to  become 
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relieved ; and  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  the  sent  of 
reason  and  thought  shall  also  bo  the  last  part  of  it  to  be- 
come implicated  in  morbid  or  diseased  action,  and  the  first 
to  recover  for  the  especial  integrity  of  the  mind.  So  going 
])ackwnrds  wo  come  to  those  parts  which  arc  more  imder  our 
control  if  properly  and  wisely  treated.  It  may  therefore 
Ix)  infen-cd  that  no  organ  2>resents  so  correct  a means  of 
diagnosis  or  discovery  of  disease  as  the  tongue.  I challenge 
physiologists  to  deny  the  facts  I have  pointed  out  re- 
specting the  advance,  progress,  and  retrogression  of  disease. 
No  books  on  medicine  or  physiology,  or  anything  ever 
tauglit  in  the  schools,  liave  over  noticed  or  j)ointed  out  these 
great  laws.  Nor  could  physiologists  have  ever  come  at  any 
correct  conclusions,  even  if  tlioy  had  discovered  them,  except 
by  the  aid  which  the  tongue  atfords  in  proving  these  great 
and  indelible  truths. 

Having  described  the  laws  of  the  progress  and  retrogres- 
sion of  disease,  and  the  organs  aftected  and  restored  in  their 
duo  coiu^c,  I have  to  mention  another  discovery,  not  so 
varied  as  tho  tongue  in  its  indications,  but  of  the  gn'atest 
importance  in  confirming  the  location  of  disease  in  any  dis- 
ti*ict  of  tlie  body,  and  that  is  of  Headaches,  which  I claim 
equally  mth  the  novelties  of  clossological  laws. 

The  Head  and  its  Divisions. — Headaches,  as  means  of 
diagnosis,  are  more  important  than  they’  have  liitherto 
Ixicn  considered,  and  lielp  to  localize  tho  seat  of  disease  in 
various  organs  of  tho  body,  by  a law  of  sympathy  affecting 
given  parts.  I allude  only  to  that  class  of  headaches  wliich 
liapi)cn  within,  and  which  are  distinctly  located  in  tlie  B.\ck 
Part,  tho  Sides,  tho  Front,  tlie  Tejiples,  and  the  Top 
or  Vertex.  Thus  if  my  readers  liavo  carefully  notic<;d  tl;c 
progress  which  disease  takes  as  shomi  by  the  laws  of  fouling 
and  cleaning  of  the  tongue,  tho  following  tabular  arrange- 
ment of  tho  head  will  be  clearly  defined  in  apportioning  tho 


Back  Part  to 


The  Sides  „ 


f The  digestive  stomach  and  the  sensual 
I and  instinctive  organs. 

■ Tho  clicmical  or  second  digestive  parts, 
together  witli  tho  small  intestines  or 
aiipropriatiug  jiarts  of  the  aliment- 
aiy  canal. 


THE  HEAD  AXD  ITS  DIVISIONS. 


00 


The  Fhont  to 


The  Temples  „ 


fThe  reflective  or  reasoning  brain 
^ itself  and  its  membranes. 


The  Top,  or  Vertex,  has  reference  only  to  the  uterine 
fmictiontd  disturbances  in  the  female. 

Thus  by  the  aid  of  the  tongue  and  the  head  the  means  of 
diagnosis  may  liecorae  very  perfect,  but  not,  however,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  appearances  of  the  tongue  arc  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, for  this  reason, — that  whatever  disease  exists  in  the 
system,  they  mark  the  distinctive  condition  of  the  secretions, 
and  by  these  the  laws  which  regulate  health  and  disease 
su  e judged.  The  normal  or  healthy  appearance  of  the  tongue 
should  neither  bo  conti-actcd  nor  flabby ; but  feel  comfort- 
able in  the  mouth,  and  of  a pale  rose-colour,  owing  to  the 
little  dots  or  pile  on  which  the  fur  grows  being  of  a whitish 
colour  situate  on  a rod  ground.  From  this  standai’d  the 
white  dots  elongate,  and  the  tongue  becomes  fmred  and 
coated  of  all  colours,  moist  as  well  as  dry.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  may  become  perfectly  denuded  of  all  fm-  or  coating, 
and  present  a red,  crimson,  or  scarlet  appearance,  glaiy  or 
glazed,  dry  or  moist. 

The  tirat  appearance  of  its  coating  or  furring  indicates  an 
aflditional  acid  tendency  to  what  the  system  requires,  con- 
sequently the  first  step  in  disease,  and  this  may  go  on  to 
tlic  highest  extent  in  which  the  system  can  exist  iji  such 
extra-acid  condition.  This  is  often  beautifully  illustmted 
just  before  scarlet-fever  breaks  out ; when  the  whole  mass  of 
thick  coating  will  vanish  in  a few  hours,  and  leave  the  tongue 
like  a piece  of  scarlet  cloth.  If  tins  then  occurs  as  a whole, 
it  occurs  also  in  parts.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  stomaclx 
t -act  may  bo  wliito  and  furred,  and  the  lung  tnict  red  all 
d.own,  just  as  if  it  had  been  denuded  by  art ; but  no  arf  can 
d > this.  If  the  white  or  furred  appearance  denotes  a con- 
gestive or  acid  condition  of  the  system,  so  the  red  appearance 
d motes  an  inflamed  or  alkaline  one  ; and  this  in  all  tlie 
1 icalitics  specified  as  representing  the  several  organs  or  parts 
f)f  the  Ixxly.  Thus,  if  any  one  has  a cougli,  and  the  hmg 
tiuct  shows  a furred  state  all  down  it,  the  disease  is  a 
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Bronchial  Congestion,  or  acid  condition.  If  on  tho  other 
hand  it  is  red,  there  is  Bronchitis,  or  an  inflammatory  or 
alkaline  state  ; and  so  witli  all  other  parts. 

All  these  indicate  certain  stages  of  disease  of  tho  mucous 
membranes.  Disease  of  the  serous  membmnes  arc  seldom 
accompanied  by  tongues  denuded  of  fur  ; but  the  very  reverse, 
the  fur  being  inordinately  thick.  When  it  is  so,  and  also 
moist,  these  membranes  are  in  a highly  congestive  or  acid 
stage  ; but  if  the  fur  becomes  brown,  dry,  and  rough,  then 
they  arc  in  an  inflammatory  or  alkaline  condition.  By  these 
means  certain  facts  are  verified,  that  there  docs  exist  acid  or 
congestive  rheumatism,  or  cholera,  or  fevers,  Ac.,  as  distinct 
from  their  inflammatory  or  alkaline  stages.  To  discriminate 
these  is  of  tho  utmost  impoiiance,  because  their  treatment  is 
diametrically  opposite. 

Thus  there  are  broad  rules  for  diagnosis  as  well  as  minute 
ones.  Disease  comes  before  the  scientific  investigator  in 
such  questionable  shapes,  that  it  induces  him  to  localize  it 
and  make  it  the  specific  end  of  his  inquiries.  Empiricism, 
or  experience,  points  out  certain  means  which  appear  most 
appropriate  in  tho  treatment ; but  as  this  is  the  act  of  every 
individual,  and  diftei*s  so  much,  it  seems  an  utter  impossibility 
to  come  to  any  fixed  conclusions,  or  for  any  one  man  to  master 
all  tho  opinions  that  have  been  given  by  what  arc  called  tho 
highest  authorities.  Every  man,  therefore,  follows  his  oum  ; 
hence  the  great  discrepancy  in  all  medical  treatment.  It 
does  not  follow  that  he  who  is  best  informed  on  all  authorities 
theoretically  is  tho  best  practical  physician ; tho  bedside 
destroys  many  illusions.  The  actual  practice  of  medicine,  or 
administration  of  remedies,  may  bo  compared  to  a rickety 
statue  on  a constantly  imtehed-up  pillar  founded  on  a solid 
base.  Thus,  anatomy  and  physiology  form  the  scientific  base  ; 
pathology,  chemistry,  physical  and  vital  laws,  and  many  other 
studies  in  which  science  and  art  are  combined,  form  the  pillar 
wliich  is  always  being  patched  and  mended  ; while  the  statin; 
thereon  is  only  ko])t  from  falling  liy  tho  most  laborious 
and  unremitting  exertions  of  empiricism.  Still,  wherever 
tnith  has  triumphed,  it  has  been  by  the  discovery  of  scientific 
and  fixed  laws,  and  these  must  eventually  guide  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  the  treatment  of  disease,  however  fiir  from 
ti'uth  they  may  be  now. 
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The  wonderful  and  beautiful  laws  I liavo  hero  set  foidli, 
with  their  marvellous  simplicity  when  once  understood,  will 
give  a power  and  a degree  of  certainty  over  disease  which  has 
never  yet  been  attained.  Therefore,  whatever  disease  the 
body  lalwm's  under,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  will  be 
found  the  best  indicator  of  the  class  of  remedies  to  be  admi- 
nistered, in  which  there  can  exist  little  error  and  no  confusion. 
It  will  raise  the  profession  out  of  the  bog  in  which  it  is  now 
rtoundering,  and  place  it  on  a firm  footing  ; and  if  it  is  not 
perfect,  will  lead  to  gi-eater  induction,  by  many  minds  bearing 
on  it.  It  will  make  the  jrrofcssion  itself  more  united  in  their 
treatment,  and  consequently  more  so  amongst  themselves.  It 
rvill  give  the  public  more  confidence  because  of  this,  and  remove 
the  opprobrium  irow  existing  of  doctors’  differences.  It  wll 
cure  by  science  and  philosophy  instead  of  ompiiTcism,  and 
will  deal  the  deadliest  blow  to  chailatanism.  Still,  rnth  all 
this,  the  gi’catest  difiicidtics  these  new  but  simirlo  truths  rvill 
have  to  contend  against  will  l)o  from  the  opposition  of  the 
profession  itself,  because  of  their  prejudices,  which  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  obstructions  to  all  advance,  as  they  ever  have 
been  in  every  age. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

FOOD  AND  PHYSIC. 

Escess  of  aciil,  the  first  step  in  disease. — Measles  and  scarlet- fever. — Rapid 
tondcu<-_v  in  nature  to  organize  secretions. — Foul  stomach  during  fasting 
removed  by  a meal. — Diet  is  medicine. — Kirora  committed  by  dietitians. — 
E\ery  country  supplies  its  distinctive  footl. — General  adoption  of  roiist, 
baked,  and  broiled  meats  in  preference  to  boilwl. — The  Government  dietaiios 
false  and  pernicious. — Errors  in  dieting  invalids. — Congestive  and  inflamma- 
tory actions. — The  curative  drugs  are  few  and  simple  ; their  wTong  ajrjdic".!- 
tioa  incrca-ses  disease. — Disagreement  of  physici.ans. — Received  opinions  too 
much  cherished  by  the  faculty. — fieneial  ignorance  of  the  public  of  their 
own  lioilies;  their  fears  in  making  immiry,  .and  their  confusion  on  the  con- 
trariety of  opinion. — Science  and  chanatauism  ; the  former  must  ultimately 
triumph. 

I HAVE  shown  that  Health  depends  on  certain  general 
conditions,  and  that  the  first  departure  therefrom  is  reguhited 
by  progression  in  the  excess  of  acid  elements,  and  not  by 
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their  sudden  deficiency.  This  law  affects  the  sensual,  animal, 
or  instinctive  organs  first,  and  the  higher  and  reflective  ones 
last.  Also,  that  these  latter  are  not  so  permanent,  because 
they  are  dependent  on  the  morbid  condition  of  the  jirimary 
ones,  which  come  under  the  head  of  fimctional  disturbances, 
and  are  congestive,  and  consequently  acid  actions.  Whatever, 
tlicrefore,  may  bo  the  disturbances  in  the  body,  which  are  short 
of  inflammatory  actions,  their  treatment  is  simply  by  removal 
of  obstructions,  or  by  actual  antagonism  of  the  elements  pro- 
ducing them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  be  not  done,  but 
through  any  neglect  of  the  patient  himself,  or  a wrong  direc- 
tion given  by  the  misapplication  of  medicine,  Natm-e  takes  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  removes  them  ; but  this  she 
often  does  too  rapidly ; then  inflammation  of  organ.s,  with  or 
without  fever,  ensues.  So  that  it  is  impossible  these  actions 
con  tolco  place  without  a given  number  of  the  others  liaving 
imcviously  existed.  The  naturjvl  in-odominance  of  the  acid 
constituents  of  the  body  being  lost,  the  system  takes  on  an 
inflammatory  state,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  This  must  be 
repaired  by  adding  or  giving  to  it  that  in  which  it  is  deficient, 
or  such  I'cmcdies  as  will  enable  it  to  form  them  within  itself, 
which  are  the  acids  and  anodvnes.  The  third  action  in 

V 

the  system  by  which  Nature  gets  rid  of  congestive  or  acid 
actions  is  tlirough  the  skin  by  eruptions ; or  tlirough  the 
mucous  membranes  by  spontaneous  vomitings  and  purging. 
Small-pox  inay  illusti’ate  this  as  a complete  action,  for  it 
requires  very  little  medicine,  only  cleanliness,  atid  support 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each  case.  In  chicken- 
pock,  natimil  powers  only  half  do  their  work,  for  the  conges- 
tive actions  producing  this  are  only  liaK  relieved,  and  fur  ther 
reduction  by  alkaline  remedies  may  be  necessary.  By 
measles  the  system  is  relieved  through  the  venous  circulation 
in  the  lungs,  wlicn  warmth  and  free  exudation  through  the 
skin  are  called  for ; the  least  check  often  threatening  life. 
Medical  assistance  is  also  necessary  here,  because  the  mucous 
membrane  requires  well  cleaning  and  free  purging  after  the 
excitement  of  the  accompanying  fever  ; otherwise  eruptions 
of  a squamous  character  ensue,  especially  about  the  nose  and 
mouth,  because  some  morbid  poison  remains  in  the  blood  of 
the  veins.  In  the  very  opposite  action  to  this,  as  in  scarlet- 
fever,  all  congestive  secretions  arc  so  rapidly  consumed,  that 
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the  force  of  the  combustion  destroys  the  epidermis  or  outer 
sldu,  which  is  seen  to  peel  of ; wliilst  the  mucous  membranes 
throughout  tlio  intcmal  sti-uctures  arc  first  higlily  inflamed, 
and  then  undergo  a simihu  jirocess.  If  restoration  of  these 
is  not  complete,  tlio  ducts  of  glands  and  other  vessels  become 
blocked  up,  and  we  find  mechanical  obstructions,  producing 
dropsies.  Empiricism,  without  the  least  guide  from  the  laws 
governing  health  and  ebsease,  but  from  the  mere  frequency 
of  these  two  diseases,  acts  coiTectly.  The  one  is  treated  by 
stimulating  expectoixints  and  alkalis,  the  other  by  direct  acids 
liud  anoilynes ; general  and  local  blood-letting  is  found 
admissible  in  measles,  but  not  in  scarlet-fever,  except  under 
very  exceptionable  circimistances. 

After  digestion  is  completed  the  stomach  ceases  to  secrete 
acid ; but  a process  of  orgaTiization  takes  place,  and  tho 
muens  itself  becomes  filmy  ; the  salivai’y  glands  lose  their 
stimulus,  and  their  secretion  becomes  organized ; hence  a 
plilegmy  condition,  which  some  persons  experience  more  thmi 
' ithers.  Thus  tho  tongue  becomes  coated  or  foul  before  meals, 
i ud  the  breath  a little  tainted  : a fact  noticed  by  Shakespero 
in  his  play  of  ‘ The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ’ : — 

SrKF.D.  Itom,  she  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath. 

Lai;sck,  Well  that  fault  n)a_v  be  mended  with  a breakfast.  Head  on. 

iUl  other  mucous  membranes  are  similarly  affected,  and  help 
to  prcHluco  what  is  called  the  congestive  state,  which  the 
tt.ngtic  shows  by  its  fouling  or  coating.  The  urine  exhibits 
filmy  traces  from  this  condition,  and  when  unable  to  clear 
itself,  this  organized  condition  produces  stone  and  gravel. 
Now  looking  at  these  several  conditions,  what,  let  us  ask,  is 
the  cftect  of  a meal  ? Why,  as  a direct  alkaline  mass,  it 
^^rrects  this  orgiinic  disposition  of  tho  mucous  sm’faces. 
Truly,  then,  every  meal  is  both  diet  and  medicine.  Notliing 
ahows  tho  elastic  state  of  the  system  so  much  as  the  cleaning 
of  the  tongue  after  a meal,  if  it  has  been  at  all  foul  before, 
lu  is  this  act  that  fi*c<|ucntly  takes  away  a nausea  or  a headache, 
tlio  result  of  excess  of  acid  in  tho  system  ; and  it  is  this  con- 
stant action  which  keeps  up  a hoaltliy  condition. 

Having  stated  the  vast  variety  of  eiements  within  tho  body, 
the  natui^  infereucc  is  tliat  they  must  bo  renewed  by  an 
equal  variety  of  nourishment.  Being  omnivorous  feeders,  wo 
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cannot  possibly  define  wliat  it  is  in  the  end  tliat  does  ns  the 
most  good,  cither  as  nourishment  or  medicine.  We  know 
tliat  a certain  class  of  food  jn’oduces  animalized  constituents, 
which  are  the  nitrogenized  variety ; that  anotlicr  class  pro- 
duces heat ; and  a third,  the  uon-nitrogenous,  which  have  the 
propei'ties  of  stufifers,  to  keep  the  alimentary  tract  properly 
tilled,  especially  the  large  intestines,  and  whilst  doing  so, 
generate  the  vitalizing  gases.  Again,  the  variety  of  food, 
considered  as  diet  and  medicine,  may  at  times,  from  a peculiar 
condition  of  the  elements  witliin  the  system,  act  in  the  latter 
capacity,  and  produce  vomiting  or  jmrging,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  system  generally.  IIci*e  then,  without  ai-tificial 
assistance,  disease  becomes  arrested,  because  the  first  elements 
that  produce  it  have  been  removed. 

It  is  a very  pleasing  study  to  know  the  elementary  consti- 
tuents of  everything,  and  trace  ‘ all  flesh  to  grass,’  to  show 
the  animals  that  feed  on  these  vegetable  substances,  and  man 
on  them.  There  are,  however,  reasonable  bounds  put  to  oiu’ 
knowledge  for  our  own  good,  which  dietitians  endeavour  to 
transgress  by  eschewing  the  things  that  might  do  them  good, 
and  then  flying  to  medicine  which  docs  them  harm.  Our  jihi- 
losophy  should  take  the  broadest  gauge  in  the  matter  of  diet. 
Every  country  funiishes  something  distinctive,  and  its 
denizens  take  that  which  is  the  most  fitting  for  them  in  the 
climate  in  which  they  live.  The  old  a.xiom,  ‘ When  at  Homo 
do  as  the  Eomans,’  should  be  followed.  If  it  be  seen  that  in 
hot  countries  the  use  of  alcohol  or  sj)irit  is  al)jurcd,  and  vege- 
table predominates  over  the  animal  or  flesh  diet,  there  is 
some  good  reason  for  it.  So  with  the  blubber  and  fat  con- 
simied  mostly  by  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux.  'With 
respect  to  ourselves  oim  habits  arc  varied ; yet  with  all  this 
there  lurks  a deep  philosophy  in  all  wo  do,  if  we  only  search 
after  it.  Why  is  it  that  throughout  the  kingdom  a preference 
exists  for  roast,  broiled,  or  baked,  over  boiled  ipeats  ? that 
out  of  the  whole  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  probably 
not  thirty  days  can  be  reckoned  for  boiled-meat  dinners  by 
the  most  ardent  lovers  of  this  fare?  No  one  knows  why  they 
do  this  or  why  it  is  best  for  them,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
prefer  it.  When  the  arbitrary  acts  of  routine  in  the  army, 
navy,  or  large  estal)lishmeuts  compel  a deviation  from  this, 
the  result  is  diseiuso  and  death  in  a larger  proportion  in  these 
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communities  than  in  the  others  who  can  act  from  choice.  It 
is  little  short  of  slow  poisoning  and  manslaughter,  luid  as 
much  indictable  in  these  days  as  any  other  act  of  poisoning. 
As  a fact  then,  after  tlieir  digestion,  roast,  baked,  and  broiled 
moats  leave  behind  them  the  least  quantity  of  acid  elements 
in  the  system ; as  well  as  when  lirst  hdten,  act  best,  and  ai-e 
best  acted  on,  by  the  acids  which  are  present.  On  the  other 
luuid,  although  boiled  meats  arc  alkaline  to  the  system  when 
tii-st  taken,  they  do  not  absorb  so  much  of  the  acid  constituents 
present  in  the  body  after  fasting  as  do  the  roast,  baked,  or 
Vtroiled  ; consequently,  not  only  by  not  doing  this,  but  in  tlm 
last  act  of  digestion,  they  leave  behind  tlicni  more  free  acids. 
Nature  of  course  tries  to  counteract  this  in  every  possible 
way,  though  she  cannot  always  succeed.  Thus  we  see  that 
usage  has  made  her  own  philosophy  without  knowing  it.  To 
(iondemn  boiled  meats  entirely  is  perfectly  absurd,  because 
this  comes  mider  the  head  of  the  variety  which  I am  ad- 
vocating, and  which  again  usage  follows  ; but  oven  the  poorest, 
as  a law  of  diet,  who  have  to  provide  for  themselves,  do  not 
take  these  habitually.  Folly  such  as  this  is  only  left  to 
Governments,  wdio  take  the  best  lives  from  the  whole  country, 
and  convert  them  into  the  worst  by  unmso  proccdm'e,  and, 
what  is  more,  permit  the  mercantile  marine  t(j  do  tlic  same. 

The  mortality  of  the  Guards,  dieted  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  commissariat  in  the  navy  amt 
tlie  garrisons  generally,  present  sxxch  opposition  to  the  science 
and  philosoj)hy  of  the  age,  that  only  Governments  can  prac- 
tise who  have  no  individuality  to  be  pxmislicd  or  consciences 
to  be  condemned.  Boiled  meats  and  broths  have  not  been 
properly  considered  in  tlieir  bearing  in  disease.  After  scarlet- 
fever,  or  in  all  cases  of  inflammatory  action  on  mucous  mem- 
branes and  inflammatoiy  fevers,  when  the  tongue  is  perfectly 
clean  and  red,  they  arc  of  the  utmost  value,  bcc^mso  they 
produce  acid  actions,  in  which  the  system  is  deficient ; whilst 
in  all  congestive  or  super-acid  conditions,  when  the  tongue 
is  coated  or  foul,  the  roast  or  broiled  meat  should  alone  bo 
given.  So  much  has  diet,  thus  considered,  to  do  with  con- 
valescence or  recovery  from  congestive  disease,  that  I have 
seen  the  medical  skill  of  the  physician  knocked  dowoi  by 
errors  of  this  kind,  and  life  lost  by  a relapse  attributable 
alone  to  a basin  of  mutton  broth.  Therefore  it  is  ncccssarv 
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to  luulerstand  tho  broad  priuciples  of  diet  as  much  as  the 
broad  priucii)les  of  mc<liciue. 

Whatever  the  disease  may  bo,  Ave  have  ouly  to  imderstar.d 
tho  general  condition  of  the  system,  for  it  is  through  this  that 
cm-o  must  be  effected.  There  is  not  a part  of  the  body  that 
is  not  sulyect  to  disease,  and  this  must  be  considered  in 
t.vo distinct  liglits — the  congestive,  and  the  infhunmatory.  All 
oiu'  errors  arise  in  these  not  being  properly  distinguished,  con- 
seiiucntly  medicine  and  diet  are  indiscriminately  given — a 
right  medicine  and  a wong  diet,  or  a right  diet  and  a Avrong 
medicine,  or  both  A\Tong  or  both  right  by  a matter  of  accident ; 
no  philosophy  being  used  in  one  more  than  in  tlie  otlier.  Al- 
most all  oAir  ailments,  for  AV'ant  of  the  mulerstanding  of  very 
simple  laws,  are  made  complex  and  difficult.  Sirnjde  deposits 
in  organs  from  an  acid  excess  of  the  secretions  jAroduce  con- 
gestive diseases ; these  being  suddenly  reduced,  produce  in 
these  very  organs  an  inflammatorj’^  or  alkaline  condition. 
Herein  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  detection.  Pain  is  not  nl- 
Avays  indicative  of  inflammation,  nor  the  absence  of  pain  of  its 
not  being  present.  Inflanunation  of  tho  mucous  lining  of  tiie 
alimentary  canal  is  seldom  accompanied  by  i>ain.  Its  not  being 
present  often  tends  to  the  denial  of  inflanunation  being  there  ; 
whilst  flatulence,  or  pent-up  A\dnd  distending  the  calibre  of  tlio 
tube  in  any  given  part,  Avill  often  cause  so  great  jiftin  as  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  there  is  inflammation  when  none  actually 
exists.  The  treatment  is  then  regulated  merely  by  supposition. 

Whatever  the  disease,  tho  nniversal  cry  is,  ‘Attend  to  tho 
secretions  and  look  to  the  excretions.’  This  is  all  very  aa'cII  ; 
but  imdor  present  circimistances  there  is  no  guide  how  to  do 
tliis  with  any  certainty.  The  Avorst  fonn  of  medicine  and 
diet  may  be  given  in  a case,  and  yet  the  patient  may  recover ; 
this  can  be  no  apology  for  its  being  right  in  the  end,  seeing 
that  it  might  have  acted  in  an  oijj^osito  way,  as  it  often  does. 
Elementary  matter  might  be  so  distiurbcd  by  this  proceeding 
as  to  do  go(.)dby  accident ; but  no  one  in  the  present  state  of 
the  art  can  say  Avith  certainty  Avhat  medicine  Avill  or  aaIU  not 
do,  therefore  medicine  is  given  ouly  Avith  hope  and  tho  best 
intentions.  There  are,  as  I liave  already  sIicaati,  congestive; 
and  inflammatoiy  feA'ors,  congestive  and  inflammatory  rlieti- 
matism,  congestive  and  inflammatory  clioleras,  cbngestiA'e  and 
inflammatory  consimiption,  and  states  of  tho  Itmgs  from  the 
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lugliest  to  tlio  lowest  condition  of  those  actions.  So  also  these 
states  may  exist  in  the  more  sinii)le  forms  of  disease,  especially 
in  those  parts  that  I have  described  as  being  the  most  often 
and  permimently  affected;  the  least  error  in  treatment  in- 
creasing them.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  science  to  know 
where  disease  is  chiefly  located,  what  organ  or  organs  are 
most  affected  ; but  they  can  only  bo  got  at  through  the  system 
generally,  and  to  cure  one,  all  must  more  or  less  be  made  to 
l>ear  their  part.  As  no  organ  con  take  on  an  inflammatory 
condition  until  almost  every  other  in  the  body  has  become 
highly  congested,  so  this  one  removes  the  onus  from  all  the 
rest ; for  Nature,  as  I have  before  said,  uses  her  own  peculiar 
process  in  removing  congestive  or  acid  elements,  leaving  one 
organ  as  a scapegoat. 

As  we  have  seen  then  that  diet  has  its  medical  as  weU  as 
nourishing  duties,  and  may  bo  divided  into  acid,  allialiue, 
and  neutral  properties,  so  it  is  with  medicine.  Our  really 
curative  drugs  arc  few  in  number  comi)ared  to  tho  groat 
variety  used,  though  this  is  always  correcting  itself.  Every 
year  the  industry  of  man  brings  us  some  fresh  nostrum,  which 
has  its  little  day  of  fashion  and  then  subsides  ; precisely  as 
our  cooks  bring  us  every  year  some  fresh  dish,  or  culinary 
compound,  only  to  have  its  day  of  fashion.  This  is  all  very 
well  for  tlie  palate ; but  the  few  stern  realities  of  undisguised 
bread,  mutton,  beef,  lamb,  veal,  pork,  game,  poultry,  fish,  and 
vegetables  still  take  their  prominent  part.  It  is  only  in 
tho  way  they  are  cooked,  and  taken  in  cases  of  disease  or 
health,  that  they  do  good  or  harm.  In  health  tliey  make 
flesh  and  heat,  or  bulk  of  materials  ^vithin  us,  and  fonn  or 
convert  them  into  other  elements.  So  with  medicine ; wo 
get  plenty  of  new  compounds  which  are  to  do  everything ; 
but  wo  still  keep  to  our  soda,  magnesia,  potass,  and  otlier 
a.lkalis,  and  the  various  infusions  of  bark  or  alkaloids ; also 
to  the  direct  acids — nitric,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  &c.,  all  servo 
us  weU  as  direct  and  curative  agents  ; whilst  opium,  anodynes, 
{j^uiniuo,  ficthors,  tinctures,  powders,  and  extracts  assist,  and 
only  tliose  who  read  the  book  of  nature  rightly,  and  by  simple 
laws,  know  tho  value  of  simido  corrective  elements.  If  wo 
were  to  rcconstinict  the  practice  of  m(Hlicino  froju  W'liat  wo 
gave  to  cim)  diseases,  wo  should  soon  arrive  at  some  stoi’n 
philos;/phy  of  it.  Thus,  as  I havo  distinctly  shown,  life  is 
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a great  chemical  battle  of  oj)posite  elements  aided  by  the 
vital  forces,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  which  produce  a ^ven 
result  by  laws  which  we  have  leai’nt  to  imitate  in  oui’ 
laboratories.  The  now  elements  of  our  noimishment  act,  as 
they  are  required  in  the  system,  as  fresli  troops  to  continue 
the  fight.  So,  therefore,  medicine  i>ropeily  directed  should 
only  keep  up  the  balance  for  the  healthful  warfai-e  to  con- 
tinue, throwing  its  opposing  powers  to  overcome  the  sti'onger, 
thereby  neutralizing  them  and  assisting  the  weak,  whose 
destruction  would  soon  end  in  the  loss  of  life.  The  great 
congestive  or  acid  actions  neutralized  by  the  alkalis,  and 
the  inflammatory  or  alkaline  actions  assisted  by  tlie  acids 
and  opiates,  whilst  the  wealier  forces  are  brought  round  by 
the  stimulants.  If  these  facts  were  so  reasoned  on,  and 
api>lied  philosophically,  there  would  be  found  a greater 
certainty  in  medicine.  It  is  perfect  heresy  now  to  say  that 
alkalis  are  given  to  neutralize  acidities,  or  tliat  acids  arc 
given  to  add  to  the  system  elements  of  which  it  is  deficient ; 
seeing  that  the  fonuer  are  given  in  inflammatory  actions  and 
fevers  to  the  destruction  of  life,  and  acids  in  congestive 
actions  to  add  to  disease.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  disease 
fully  detected  and  apparent,  and  tlien  made  worse,  and  life 
lost,  for  the  want  of  proper  rules  for  the  administration  of 
drugs.  If  medicine  acted  always  in  the  patient’s  body 
precisely  as  it  is  aiTanged  it  should  in  the  prescribing 
])hysician’s  mind,  why  disease  would  soon  be  banished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth : but  it  does  not ; the  result  is,  the 
augmentation  of  suffering.  There  is  no  rule  so  certain,  and 
no  guide  so  true  as  the  tongue  in  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases  that  come  before  the  whole  profession. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  cases  may  offer  themselves  in  so 
anomalous  a shape,  that  discrimination’  seems  impossible’; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  can  be  rendered  more 
certain  by  its  indications.  Therefore,  as  all  drugs  may  l)o 
divided  into  actual  acids,  alkalis,  and  neutral  ])rcparations 
which  are  non-chemical  or-  mechanical,  all  diet  may  be  divided 
by  a similar  law  into  that  which  correefg  acid,  that  which 
encourages  and  malccs  acid,  and  that  which  is  neutral  or 
mechanical.  These  being  given  accordingly  to  oppose  excess 
< f acid  in  the  system,  or  supjdy  that  which  is  deficient,  or 
add  to  the  mechanical  actions,  it  seems  but  a simple  philo- 
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popliy  (let  the  disease  be  what  it  may)  to  judge  the  system  in 
the  same  way  ; namely,  that  it  must  present  itself  in  one  of 
three  distinct  characters, — an  acid,  an  alkaline,  or  a neutral 
condition.  Therefore,  to  coiToct  excesses,  or  add  to  defi- 
ciencies, as  the  case  may  be,  seems  only  the  following  out  of 
just  principles.  This,  however,  is  a simplicity  too  degrading 
to  the  intelligence  and  too  lowering  to  the  great  mind  of  the 
ago,  notwithstanding  all  nature  is  governed  by  it.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  as  great  a reverence  in  medicine  for  its 
superstitions  and  its  practices  on  faith  and  belief,  as  there 
is  on  any  other  idolatrous  superstitions  and  practices  wherever 
found.  Unfortimately,  the  public  have  hitherto  refused  all 
knowledge  of  their  own  boclies ; for  two  reasons, — first,  that 
every  impediment  has  been  thrown  in  their  way  of  obtaining 
any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  themselves ; and,  secondly,  of 
its  being  imparted  to  them  in  such  questionable  shapes,  in 
all  the  perplexities  of  scientific  jargon  and  obsctire  techni- 
calities, that  it  frightens  them  to  know  too  much.  Inquiry 
has  therefore  been  limited,  and  not  even  the  most  learned 
or  well  informed  out  of  the  profession  take  any  interest  in 
the  matter ; and  if  they  do,  they  become  so  confused  by  the 
contrariety  of  opinions  or  advice,  w'herein  there  seems  no 
certainty,  that  they  yield  themselves  up  to  the  profession  to 
be  slaughtered  secundum  artem.  Be^vildered  by  the  fears 
and  the  whims  of  an  ignorent  public,  the  profession  is  tossed 
about  by  its  own  adverse  principles  on  tlio  one  hand  and  its 
interesjts  on  the  other.  Some  parties  they  have  to  do  with 
will  have  plenty  of  physic,  and  think  themselves  hardly  done 
by  if  they  do  not  get  it.  Others  exclaim  against  idiysic,  but 
wrill  have  their  pliysician  daily,  and  expect  him  to  cure  by 
some  princijjle  of  hygiene  without  physic  ; whilst  the  char- 
latans, seeing  their  game  clearly  lx)fore  them,  take  one  or 
other  of  the  principles  used  in  general  practice,  and  ride  it 
as  a hobby.  At  one  time  it  is  counter-irritation  ; at  another 
the  profuse  swallowing  of  no  end  of  pills  ; at  anotlicr  hydro- 
pathy ; at  another  homceopathy. 

With  respect  to  homoeopathists,  they  are  to-day  patients  ; 
to-morrow,  converts ; and  the  third  day,  full-blown  pro- 
fessors, carrying  their  globules  in  their  pockets,  adminis- 
tering them  to  everybody,  knowing  every  disease  luidcr  the 
sun,  ajid  professing  to  cure  them  besides.  Never  was  such 

If 
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a glorious  truth  found  out  as  this  has  accidentally  discovered, 
namely,,  how  little  real  disease  there  must  bo  if  so  little 
cures  it. 

It  is  only  upon  very  extended,  very  general,  and  very 
broad  principles,  that  we  can  judge  on  what  health  depends, 
or  what  eiTors  in  the  general  economy  produce  disease.  We 
cannot  do  more  with  medicine,  nor  can  medicine  be  said  to 
act  in  any  way  more  than  by  general  results.  A key  to  its 
administration  seems  to  be  the  desideratum  of  the  age ; 
discrimination  under  certain  well-ascertained  and  broad 
rides  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Those  laws  which  I have 
laid  down  to  regulate  all  these  proceedings  iviU  not  bo  foimd 
fiu'  from  the  truth.  The  public  require  to  be  better  informed  ; 
and  if  they  find  they  can  get  more  out  of  science  than 
chai'latanism,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  will  prefer 
it,  and  that  science  must  ultimately  win,  and  leave  smaller 
openings  for  nefarious  vocations. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

JIEDICAL  AND  SELF  TORTURE. 

This  is  done  with  equal  cei'taintj'  as  success. — Ciiulized  men  no  better  than 
savages. — Self-medication  often  aggravates  disease,  as  well  as  the  misapplica- 
tion of  external  remetlies. — The  oven-and-brandy  principle. — Hot  stimulating 
linseed-meal  jxrultices  most  pernicioas,  and  increase  the  area  of  infljimmation 
and  self-torture. — Cold  concentrates  the  area  of  inflammation. — Hot  and 
cold  remedies  adversely  ajjplied. — Cold  necessary  in  all  self-generated  heats 
or  inflammation,  and  heat  to  all  sudden  blows,  bruises,  &c. — The  reverse  is 
now  generally  done. — Bathing,  healthful  to  some,  ityurions  to  others. — The 
idle  and  slothful  class. — Errors  in  medicine  and  e.vtenial  applications  equally 
committed  by  professional  and  non- professional  persons. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  self-torture  is  practised  under 
certain  delusions  to  a very  gi-eat  extent.  If  I did  not  con- 
stantly see  prejudice  overriding  all  truth,  and  usage  all 
philosophy,  I would  not  have  ivritten  this  book.  So  much 
evil  is  added  to  natm-al  affliction  by  the  means  used  to  remedy 
it,  that  it  often  strikes  mo  mankind  seem  not  to  bo  satisfied 
with  moderate  suffering,  so  we  led  by  inconceivably  cunning 
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' devices  to  augment  it,  and  tliis  is  done  with  equal  certainty 
i as  success.  A satisfaction  also  aj^pears  to  accompany  this, 
because  a prejudice  is  flattered  and  a usage  obeyed.  Why, 
then,  should  I interfere,  if  the  world  is  so  pleased  with  its 
ignorance  ? It  is  as  likely  to  condemn  mo,  as  to  receive  my 
. advice  kindly.  ^Vhy  should  I stand  between  a man  and  his 
own  self-torturo,  who  is  constantly  doing  such  things  to 
himself  which  no  philosophy  can  waiTant,  or  common  senso 
justify  ? As  civilized,  is  he  better  than  the  savages  who  cut 
their  flesh  volimtarily  in  the  perfonnanco  of  certain  cere- 
monies pleasing  to  their  gi’eat  Mumbo-Jumbo  ? Yet  these 
, are  called  ignorant,  and  as  being  devoid  of  reason.  Never- 
theless, the  civilized  man  does  pretty  much  the  same  things 
in  another  way ; but  with  equally  painful  and  often  fatal 
results ; and  worse  still, — why  are  these  practices  uj^held 
: and  taught  as  principles  by  the  ‘ medicine-men  ’ who  ought 
to  know  better?  I will  not  offer  crude  advice,  or  say  any- 
tliing  without  giving  a reason ; I appeal  to  this,  and  let  all 
persons  judge  for  themselves.  That  medicines  administered 
with  the  best  intention  and  according  to  all  rules  of  art  by 
the  profession  itself,  as  well  as  by  all  classes  on  their  own 
responsibility,  aggravate  disease  and  suffering,  is  too  clear  to 
need  any  illustration.  If  in  this  uncertainty  human  flesh 
: and  blood  has  to  endure  so  much,  how  much  more  so  must  it 
sufier  in  actual  torture,  when  the  improper  use  of  external 
applications  aggravates  every  form  of  pain  ? As  in  medicine, 
so  in  external  remedies,  tliere  must  Ix)  a philosophy  of  right 
; and  wrong.  The  use  of  hot  or  cold  applications  most  mar- 
vellously misapplied  have  caused,  and  do  now  cause,  and  will 
! continue  to  cause  disease,  and  suffering,  and  death  to  a great 
' extent,  imless  the  public  eschew  their  errors  and  prejudices. 
If  Cf>mmon  sense  will  not  serve  those  who  profess  the  surgical 
: art,  how  is  it  likely  that  it  will  the  xmleamed  ? Take  for 
instance  a fever,  a general  heat  of  the  whole  body ; wixat 
would  bo  said  of  a man  who  advised  the  getting  into  an  ovnx, 
AND  DRINKING  BRANDY  to  relieve  it  ? Perhaps  I may  Ix) 

• called  what  ho  would  be  for  tlio  bare  mention  of  the  folly  of 
such  a proposition.  But  stop  ! Take  natural  inflamn?ation 
of  some  local  part;  the  heat,  the  redness,  the  swelling,  the 
pain  ; in  fact  a fever  of  that  part,  and  then  s$iy  wliere  is  tho 

• senso  of  putting  on  a hot  stimulating  LiNSEiiD-MEAL 
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POULTICE.  This  is  putting  tlio  part  into  an  oven  with  a 
vengeance,  extending  thereby  the  area  of  the  inflammation, 
and  increasing  disease  in  extent,  in  depth,  and  in  the  pain. 
Yet  this  is  done  indiscriminately  by  the  profession  if  called 
in,  and  by  the  public  generally,  as  an  article  of  faith  and 
usage ; it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  their  deepest-rooted  prejudices. 
Now  let  us  philosophize  on  this.  Some  natural  arrest  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ; some  deposit  of  a congestive 
character  in  the  veins,  or  engorged  condition  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries ; obstruction  in  the  caj)illary  vessels,  or  func- 
tional distiu’banco  in  the  numerous  small  glands  near  the 
surface,  produce  a heat  or  fever  in  a given  locfdity,  precisely 
as  these  very  same  facts  occur  in  the  intenial  structures,  and 
produce  the  various  diseases  we  have  to  contend  against. 
There  is  however  this  difterence — the  external  obstruction  has 
a tendency  to  fonn  matter  by  the  destruction  of  the  part 
so  implicated.  This  fact  being  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
usage  and  custom  apply  the  ‘ oven  and  brandy,’  or  rather  the 
hot  Unseed-meal  poultice,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a head.  Now 
wherever  this  is  so  applied, — to  a whitlow,  or  threatened  loss 
of  a nail,  to  a boil,  to  swellings  of  any  kind,  particularly  of 
glands,  to  pnnctm’es  from  blunt  instnunents,  or  from  thorns 
producing  festers,  or  to  unhealthy  cuts  where  the  bottom  of 
the  womid  has  not  healed,  but  the  skin  grown  over,  shutting 
in  the  morbid  matter ; whatever  in  fact  produces  this  local 
fever,  the  hot  poultices  are  applied,  and  the  ai’ca  of  inflam- 
mation is  extended, — a largo  abscess  is  the  consequence,  at 
least  many  times  the  size  it  would  have  been.  While  to  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  oi-e  frequently  the  seat  of  spontaneous 
festers,  &c.,  irritation  is  kept  up,  the  skin  is  thickened,  and 
rendered  less  liable  to  be  permeated  by  matter ; the  heat  is 
driven  down  the  soft  structures  to  the  very  bones  and  joints, 
and  a portion  of  them  may  bo  lost  in  consequence.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  the  inflammation  is  driven  up  the  anu  or 
leg,  a red  lino  is  seen  marldng  its  course,  and  if  not  abscesses, 
at  least  intense  glandular  swellings  take  place  under  the 
arms  or  in  the  groins.  The  system  becomes  upset  and  the 
whole  body  ill,  and  no  one  knows  the  end  of  it.  The 
amoimt  of  suffering,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  foimdation  of 
disease  thus  voluntarily  inflicted  on  the  system,  has  often  led 
to  an  early  death.  Thus  a wretched  and  false  practice,  based 
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on  usage  and  prejudice,  inflicts  an  infinite  amount  of  self- 
t torture.  Can  the  commonest  of  common  sense  at  all  justify 
'.this  most  unpliilosoifliical  proceeding  on  the  ‘ oven-and- 
■ BRANDY  ’ principle  ? I have  probably  to  answer  the  question ; 
■what  are  we  to  do  then?  Why!  apply  cold,  cold,  cold, 

! nothing  but  cold ; plain  cold  water.  ‘ But  that  won’t  draw.’ 

• Certainly  not ; you  don’t  want  to  di-aw,  but  to  prevent  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  above,  and  below,  and  ai'omid ; and  if 
: matter  will  form,  it  does  so  in  the  smallest  possible  compass, 

: and  concentrates  quicker.  Instead  of  a fortnight,  a month, 
six  weeks,  or  even  longer  suffering,  as  is  often  the  case,  there 
will  only  be  a few  days.  If  the  skin  is  tough,  relieve  it  by  a 
slight  i)unctm'0  and  let  the  matter  out ; but  keep  on  with  the 
1 cold.  When  matter  runs  freely,  and  the  part  is  seen  to  have 
I nearly  completed  suppuration,  then,  and  not  till  then,  put 
on  a warm  poultice  of  bread  and  water  ; for  this  reason, — that  a 
] little  additional  warmth  thus  ai)plied  promotes  the  flow  of 
' pus  and  stimulates  the  growth  of  new  flesh  to  restore  tho 
injured  parts,  and  in  twenty-fom'  or  forty-eight  hours  no 
: more  poultices  will  be  required.  Whitlows  are  a little 
tedious,  because  not  only  a new  nail,  but  an  entirely  new 
nucleus  for  that  nail  has  to  be  formed ; and  mitil  tiliis  is 
done  the  burning  heat  and  redness  will  continue,  which  should 
be  kept  under  control  by  cold  ; afterwards  the  inflammation 
•will  ceaso,  uuloss  kept  up  by  the  ‘ ovEN-iVXD-BRANDY  ’ or  hot 
: POULTICES.  All  spontaneous  swellings  therefore  of  any  land, 
attended  with  inflammation,  heat,  swelling,  redness,  tender- 
: ness,  &c.,  having  a tendency  to  suppuration,  or  tho  formation 
of  matter,  should  be  treated  by  cold  applications,  tho  very 
; revei'so  of  wliat  is  now  done.  This  is  the  self-torture  that  I 
see  continually  practised  by  everybody.  Some  forais  of 
erysipelas  require  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm  applica- 
tions. Tho  redness  and  pains  of  rheumatism  and  gout  are 
also  excepted  from  tho  above  advice,  because  neither  are  of  a 
suppurative  tendency. 

xM  ow  for  the  opposite  form  of  self-tortm'o  in  a smaller  way  ; 
which  is  in  tho  application  of  cold  os  an  article  of  faith. 
When  any  person  receives  a fall,  a blow,  a bruise  or  contu- 
sion from  any  cause  whatever,  let  us  see  how  usage  and  pre- 
judice conduct  the  public,  claiming  as  it  docs  to  itself  so 
much  wisdom ; why,  it  either  commences  rubbing  with 
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liniments  or  applies  cold ; so  that,  not  satisfied  with  the 
pains  of  the  fall  or  blow,  it  must  aggi'avate  its  tortures  by 
rubbing,  and  prolong  its  disfigurements  by  all  the  colom’s  of 
the  rainbow.  Wo  must  again  apply  argument  and  philo- 
Bophy  in  this  matter.  If,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  natural 
pain  producing  redness,  wliich  develops  the  mass  of  blood- 
vessels in  a much  enlarged  and  diseased  condition,  and  cold 
is  applied  to  decrease  them  ; surely,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
poi’ts  arc  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  very  moment  they  have 
received  a blow  which  has  injiu-cd  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
and  produced  a sudden  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
within  them,  or  painJyzcd  their  action,  it  is  most  muviso  to 
apply  cold  to  keep  them  so ; yet  this  is  actually  done. 
Now,  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  accident  has  happened, 
apply  warmth,  even  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  to  carry  on  the 
circulation,  and  by  this  means  prevent  congestion  or  stagna- 
tion of  the  blood.  Any  sudden  sprain  of  the  foot  or  ankle, 
wrist,  shoulder,  or  any  other  joint,  in  all  these  cases,  as  well 
us  heavy  falls,  the  application  of  heat,  if  possible,  and  well 
kept  up,  is  the  best  proceeding.  But  now  a bruise  is  rubbed, 
or  vinegar  and  brown  jjaper  applied,  or  a piece  of  cold  meat 
to  the  face  if  the  blow  is  there,  or  a cold  knife,  thus  arrest- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  vessels  already  paralyzed. 
Thus  the  public,  by  a perversity  difficidt  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  without  a gi’ain  of  common  sense,  do  the  very  opj)ositc 
they  ought  to  do.  They  apply  cold  where  they  should  ajiply 
heat,  and  heat  where  they  slioidd  aj)ply  cold.  By  doing  tliis 
to  very  severe  recent  sjmiins,  they  lay  themselves  up  for 
months.  In  rubbing  with  liniments  they  often  produce 
abscesses,  or  tendencies  thereto.  In  all  cases  where  this 
incomprehensible  folly  hixs  been  perpetrated,  they  sufl'er  for 
many  months,  when  they  need  not  have  suffered  more  than 
W'Ooks,  or  even  days.  Thus  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  witness 
ft  nmnber  of  my  fellow-creatures,  martyra  to  prejudice, 
moonying  and  crawling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  unfitted 
for  the  duties  of  life,  a burden  to  themselves  and  others ; 
curable,  yet  uncured,  from  the  mal-administration  of  me^- 
cino  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  misajiplication  of  external 
remedies  on  the  other,  exorcising  neither  reason  nor  philo- 
sophy in  anything.  As  if  we  had  not  sufiScient  ailments  from 
natural  causes,  but  that  those  wo  have  must  necessarily  bo 
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aggravated  by  every  species  of  remedy  the  very  opposite  of 
what  should  bo  done. 

Other  modes  of  self-torture  exist  in  persons  doing  to  their 
own  injury  that  which  others  can  do  wth  impunity,  or  even 
benefit.  This  is  done  largely  in  bathing  and  slopping.  The 
Brownes  go  to  the  seaside  and  appear  almost  amphibious ; 
they  delight  in  bathing  ; it  invigorates  and  does  them  good. 
The  Caggs  do  the  same  as  the  Brownes,  yet  get  ill  and  gene- 
rate a host  of  occult  disordere,  and  wonder  that  the  seaside  has 
not  done  them  so  much  good  as  the  Brownes.  This  is  one  of 
the  errors  of  hygiene.  Other  poor  mortals  also,  as  much  to 
bo  pitied  as  any  I know,  are  those  of  the  idle  and  slothful 
class,  bom  with  what  is  called  the  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouths,  who  eat  and  drink  and  live  in  Fancy’s  sickly 
school,  useless  to  themselves,  and  answering  no  pui'pose  in 
the  great  end  of  human  life ; who  would  bo  happy  and  W'cll 
if  they  followed  the  old  axiom  of  living  upon  half  a crouni  a 
day,  but  first  being  compelled  to  earn  it.  These  self-torturers 
I have  no  pity  for,  yet  still  none  deserve  more  ; they  are 
eqimlly  abusers  of  themselves  as  the  drunkard  or  the  sot, 
the  vicious,  the  dissipated,  and  the  immoral.  The  one  rusts, 
and  the  other  wears  out  an  otherwise  robust  frame.  There 
are  many  other  forms  of  self-torture,  which,  as  I have 
broached  the  subject,  will  strike  the  thoughtful,  only,  I hope, 
to  be  remedied.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the 
errors  of  medicine  or  outward  application  are  confined  to  the 
seK-administration  of  them  ; they  are  shared  in  by  the  profes- 
sion generally  to  an  almost  equal  extent,  and  there  is  as  great 
a revolution  required  in  their  proceedings  as  in  those  who  are 
non-p  rofessionah 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  DISEASES  BY  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

All  diseases  can  be  thus  arranged. — The  improved  habits  and  modes  of  living 
rather  than  medicine  have  improved  the  health  of  the  people. — Government 
inquiry  into  the  epidemic  cholera  of  1854. — Epidemics  not  better  treated  ly 
medicine  now  than  formerly. — The  Hospital  for  Consumptive  Diseases. — Con- 
fusion of  disease. — Remedies  misapplied  destroy  health,  but  not  life. — Mercu- 
rials condemned. — The  present  de.<:potism  of  m^icine  demands  a revolution.— 
Opposite  remedies  ainnot  cure  the  same  disease,  or  the  same  medicine  o])po- 
site  diseases. — Systems,  not  individuals,  to  be  blamed. — Science  adviuices 
through  knowledge  of  its  defects. — Truths,  rather  tlnur  men,  to  be  held  in 
honour. — Harvey’s,  Jenner’s,  Hunter’s,  Galileo’s,  Newton’s,  &c.  &c. 

All  disca.ses  can  be  arranged  by  a very  simple  process  of 
division  into  classes.  The  want  of  this  causes  failure  in  their 
cure,  or  aggravation  of  their  powers.  If  I were  asked,  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  greater  health  of  the  commimity 
now  in  comparison  with  former  times,  I would  answer,  the 
more  rational  mode  of  living,  and  the  gencnil  altered  habits 
of  mankind  in  civilized  communities ; their  more  rational 
tastes,  occupations,  and  amusements ; the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  in  healthfid  pursuits,  and  general  hygienic 
rules  of  air,  water,  ventilation,  draining,  and  all  its  acces- 
sories. These  take  by  far  the  highest  place,  while  the 
practice  and  administration  of  medicine  takes  the  very  lowest. 
If  it  were  possible  to  place  the  world  a half-century  back 
with  all  the  diseases  and  epidemics  and  endemics  of  those 
days,  medicine,  as  now  practised,  would  be  just  as  powerless 
as  then.  Nothing  show's  this  clearer  than  in  the  govermnent 
inquiry  into  the  epidemic  cholera  of  1854.  The  united 
opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  profession  cxlubitcd  their 
medical  incapacity  in  the  treatment  of  that  malady,  and  would 
again  if  it  returned  ; or  even  the  treatment  by  physic  of  any 
other  epidemic,  because  medical  treatment  is  fomided  on  the 
quicksands  of  opinion  only.  The  institution  of  hygienic 
rules  of  prevention  of  disease  is  not  tlie  giving  of  drugs  for 
such  disease  when  it  is  present.  The  two  are  perfectly 
distinct : granted,  there  is  less  to  do,  because  hygiene  has 
made  the  cases  milder  ; the  merest  tyi-o  in  medicine  can 
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judge  of  this.  But  take  those  cases  where  hygiene  has  not 
stepiKjd  in ; see  how  powerless  the  actiud  administration 
of  physic  is.  In  former  days,  epidemics  presented  some 
general  condition  ; now  they  present  many  exceptions,  yet 
death  ensues  in  the  same  proportion.  Up  to  the  point  of 
administration  of  medicine,  the  attendant  arts  and  sciences 
have  improved,  have  made  mpid,  nay,  wonderful  advances. 
The  physiology,  the  chemistry,  the  diagnosis  of  disease  ai’o 
brought  to  the  highest  condition,  but  there  it  stops : stops  at 
that  very  point  on  which  the  public  are  alone  interested,  and 
that  which  is  of  the  highest  importance,  namely,  the  curing 
by  medicine, — fails.  Fails  because  we  have  no  rules,  and 
many  which  we  call  so  are  false.  There  is  not  a hospital 
where  physicians  and  surgeons  do  not  teach  a practice  of 
medicine  differently  to  others  ; and  all  in  every  hospital  teach 
it  differently  to  their  colleagues.  The  empiricism  and 
opinion  of  each  being  alone  the  guide,  and  neither  the 
public,  nor  those  who  are  taught,  are  able  to  judge  of  this, 
but  must  take  their  dicta  as  conclusive.  Let  ns  ask  what 
the  Hospital  for  Consmnption  has  done  for  that  disease.  It  has 
done  what  I have  said,  up  to  the  point  of  administering  medi- 
cine, and  though  many  new  things  have  been  given  and  tried, 
the  disease  remains,  like  cholera  or  fever,  an  opprobrium  to 
the  medical  art.  It  is  said  that  fevers  are  better  treated  nov/, 
simply  because  less  is  done  for  them.  Bo  by  leaving  Natmc 
to  bum  out  her  own  fuel,  credit  is  taken  as  if  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine  had  cured.  There  is  as  great  a revolution 
required  in  the  arrangement  of  disease  as  in  the  administra- 
tion of  physic.  Take  for  instance,  the  diseases  of  the  various 
organs.  Here  wo  see  congestive  and  inflammatory  action,  the 
one  Ixiing  affections  of  the  venous  system,  the  other  of  tlio 
arterial,  and  tliis  throughout  the  whole  body.  Take  affections 
of  the  lungs.  There  is  bronchial  congestion  and  bronchitis, 
two  most  opposite  diseases,  requiring  the  most  oj>posito 
treatment  by  medicine,  diet,  and  hygiene.  So  also  conges- 
tive and  inflammatory  consumption ; congestive  and  in- 
flxunmatoiy  cholera ; congestive  and  inflammatory  fever ; con- 
gestive and  inflammatory  rlieumatism ; congestive  and 
inflammatory  apoplexy ; congestive  and  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  mucous  and  serous  membranes  of  brain  and  neiwo 
matter,  as  well  as  of  glandular  affections.  By  far  the  gi’oater 
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number  of  diseases  of  tbe  digestive  apparatus  are  congestive 
alone ; whilst  those  organs  which  are  designed  to  carry  the 
causes  of  these  more  frequent  ailments  away,  such  as  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  skin  and  kidneys,  partake  more 
largely  of  the  congestive  than  the  inflammatory  actions. 
Disease  presents  itself  mostly  to  our  notice  in  one  or  other 
of  tliese  distinctive  forms,  on  the  discrimination  and  the 
treatment  of  which  depend  all  our  remedies,  and  these  are 
equally  simple  and  distinct  in  their  arrangements,  and  so  is 
the  diet  which  should  accomjiany  them.  But  now  they  are 
all  so  huddled  and  confused,  and  so  undiscriminated,  that  it 
seems  almost  a miracle  that  any  one  gets  better  who  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  i)hysic.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  and  I liavo 
seen  it  so  repeatedly,  kind  Nature,  who  always  strives  for  life 
and  health,  will  resist  both  jdiysic  and  disease,  and  by  some 
anomalous  proceeding  in  the  ten  thousand  chemical  labora- 
tories of  the  body,  will  uphold  life ; a diametrically  wrong 
proceeding  liaving  destroyed  health.  So  indistinct  is  the 
reasoning  on  the  action  of  medicine,  that  when  a patient  re- 
covers to  a certain  extent  under  such  conditions,  the  case  is 
recorded  as  being  cured  by  them,  when  no  such  thing  could 
possibly  be  the  case.  Some  alteration  in  the  distribution  of 
matter,  or  excitement  of  a diseased  action  elsewhere,  reliev- 
ing that  which  appeared  most  prominent,  may  happen.  This 
is  often  exemplitied  in  the  administration  of  the  mercm-ials, 
exciting  great  glandular  and  mucous  action,  and  so  relieving 
deeper-seated  iuflanmiatory  ones  in  sororis  membranes.  But 
is  it  known  that  the  action  of  these  horrid  chemicals  produce 
low  clironic  inflammation  in  the  glands  and  mucous  structures, 
and  make  a difterent  disease,  and  so  plant  the  germ  that  shall 
destroy  the  system  in  another  fonu  ? At  another  time,  the 
administration  of  medicine  having  reached  a certain  point, 
some  wise  discrimination  takes  place  between  patient  and 
doctor ; the  one  getting  tired  of  giving  physic,  whicli  has 
availed  but  little,  and  the  other  of  taking  it ; the  patient 
loaves  it  oft’  and  gradually  gets  better ; though  often  the  worse 
from  the  remedies  than  from  the  original  disease.  I know 
of  no  despotism  that  has  boon  controlled  by  revolutions,  if 
a revolution  is  not  required  in  such  states  as  these.  If  the 
profession  were  to  re-arrange  its  mode  of  evidence  of  the 
action  of  medicines,  and  classify  all  the  diseases  that  are 
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cured  or  benefited  by  alkaline  remedies  from  those  wbich 
are  relieved  by  acid  ones,  they  would  soon  anivo  at  veiy 
important  conclusions.  They  would  loam  the  simple  rule 
tliat  alkalis  neutralize  acidities,  and  acids  add  to  the  system 
elements  rcipiired  for  its  general  economy  when  deficient 
thereof.  That  stimulating  expectorants,  such  as  antimony  or 
ipecacuanha,  relieve  the  mucous  membmnes  of  congestive  or 
acid  actions,  and  that  the  skin  sympathizes  uith  these,  and 
by  their  united  action  cause  a gentle  perspiration.  That 
in  no  case  (except  these  congestive  actions  are  present) 
is  ptirging  beneficial  as  a means  of  relief.  If  these  are 
truths,  and  inflammations  and  inflammatory  fevers  be  the 
very  opposites  of  congestive  actions,  then  it  is  apparent  to 
the  most  imintelligcnt  that  the  very  opposite  remedies  must  be 
those  best  adapted  for  them  ; and  such  ai’o  the  facts. 

It  is  imjmssible,  nay,  out  of  all  reason,  to  suppose  that 
opposite  remedies  will  cure  the  same  disease,  or  a distinctive 
chemical  medicine  can  cure  opposite  diseases.  No  authority 
of  names  can  make  such  pi-actice  correct ; yet  it  is  constantly 
attempted  in  the  wards  of  everj'-  hosj)ital,  and  in  private  prac- 
tice, as  evidenced  in  the  published  accounts  of  cases  in  the 
public  jounials  of  medicine,  which  I could  cite  by  the  score, 
therefore  it  is  no  fiction.  For  example,  a patient  is  brought 
into  a hospital  wth  an  inflammatory  disease  ; A,  the  house-phy- 
sician, prescribes  acid  and  anodynes  upon  a principle,  to  the 
evident  relief  of  the  sufierer.  B,  the  i)hysician  of  the  ward, 
comes  the  next  day,  and  guided  simi>ly  by  his  own  opinion, 
orders  the  very  reverse,  on  which  A thinks  him  wrong.  C, 
a third  physician,  is  asked  to  see  the  case,  and  he  prescribes 
something  else ; and  therefore  D,  a fom-tli,  is  called  upon  to 
^vc  his  opinion,  and  ho  differs  from  all  throe  ; mind,  simply 
in  the  administration  of  medicine,  the  fact  of  the  disease 
being  admitted  by  all.  The  patient  dies.  A,  then  justly  says, 
that  if  his  treatment  had  been  followed  the  patient  would 
have  lived.  All  this  is  not  far  off  an  actual  fact.  Now 
what  can  be  said  of  the  practice  of  medicine  when  four  phy- 
sicians are  thus  teaching  it  differently  in  one  single  hos- 
pital ? 

Yet  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  one,  because  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  administnition  of  medicine  is  not  yet  based  on 
the  condition  of  the  system  generally.  There  are  occult 
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conditions  of  tho  system  which  will  ever  be  subject  to  empi- 
rical treatment ; but  broad  principles  of  treatment  will  make 
these  fewer  than  they  are  at  jjresent  when  better  understood. 
Hence  tlio  world  wll  always  recognize  the  scientific  and 
educated  practitioner  as  a most  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Science  , docs  not  advance  by  concealing  its  know- 
ledge, or  by  a complacent  satisfaction  at  its  attainments.  It 
a<lvances  only  thi'ough  tho  knowledge  of  its  defects,  and 
boldly  admitting  and  confronting  them.  This  is  tho  phase, 
this  tho  revolution  medicine  has  to  pass  through,  and  tlic 
sooner  it  is  commenced  the  better,  and  let  no  name  bo  honoured 
by  a sun’cptitious  fame.  "Wliatever  bears  tho  impress  of  im- 
doubted,  inalienable  truth,  let  that  alone  be  honoured.  Could 
anatomists  or  physiologists  have  upset  tho  truth  of  the  cir- 
culation of  tho  blood,  Harvey  would  not  now  be  immortalized. 
If  vaccination  had  been  proved  a myth,  Jenner  would  not  Ije 
honoured.  If  tho  labours  of  Hunter  had  not  been  proved  of 
vital  imiiortanco  to  the  study  of  physiology,  he  would  not  be 
had  in  om*  remembrance.  If  tho  laws  which  Galileo  and 
Newdon  defined  were  not  fundamental  tmths,  wo  should  not 
now  pay  reverence  to  their  names ; and  so  wth  htmdreds 
who  exist  only  by  their  allegiance  to  truths.  But,  recollect, 
all  these  men  were  silent  revolutionists,  democrats  of  science, 
demolishers  of  received  opinions,  opponents  of  authority  and 
popular  belief. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

ACID  OR  CONOCSTIVE  DISE.\.SES.— THE  SAME  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ALKALINE  OR  INFLAMMATORY  ACTIONS. 

The  stomach.  — Enlarged  tonsils  ; sore  throats  ; ulcerated 

THROATS  ; OUINST  ; DTPimiERlA. — BRONCHIAL  CONGESTION. — WHOOPl.NG- 
COUGU  AND  CROUP. — TR.^CHK.AL,  OR  THROAT-COt'GH  ; STOMACH- COUGH  ; 
AND  CLERICAL  SORE-THROAT. — IIeADACHES;  DIZZINESS;  VERTIGO; 

asthma;  indigestion;  hearthuun;  hiccoughs;  e’Latui.ence ; wn- 
stipation;  some  heart  complaints;  palpitations. — Gravel,  and 
stone.— Colics,  etc. 

Acid  or  congestive  .states  show  themselves  in  difterent  ;mrts  in  dillerent  persons. 
— Explanation  of  the  term.s  congestion,  engorgement,  injection  or  intiltmtion. 
— Congestion  of  stomach  universally  called  “ Bilious.”  — Ti’eatraent  by 
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medicine  and  hygiene,  &c. — Pernicious  use  of  the  mercurials,  especially  by 
parents. — Eiihii-ged  tonsils ; sore  throats  ; ulcerated  throi\ts  ; quinsies ; 
diphtheria ; their  gradations  and  appesininoes  shown  on  the  tongue  ; treatment 
I'V  medicine,  hygiene,  &c. — Rronchkil  congestions — Treatment  by  medicine, 
hygiene,  &c. — Whooping-cough  and  croup.  — Tracheal,  or  throat-cough  ; 
!>'tomach-cough  and  clerical  sore-throat : observations  thereon  ; also  on  many 
disonleis  liaving  their  origin  from  the  same  train  of  causes,  their  name 
being  Legion. — ihmy  forms  of  neiwousuess  brought  on  by  false  systems  of 
medication. 

All  clisoasos  depend  on  certain  general  conditions  of  tlie 
system  ; the  organ  or  organs  attacked  being  simply  the  more 
peccant  ones  in  the  intlividual.  In  one  person  the  same 
morbid  conditions  will  show  their  effects  in  the  throat  and 
its  adjacent  glands ; in  another,  in  the  Itmgs ; in  a third,  in 
the  stomach,  and  so  on,  the  distinctive  ailments  being  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  those  parts ; while  in  others  the 
effects  may  become  deeper  seated  or  more  advanced,  and  the 
serous  membranes  bo  most  diseased.  The  treatment  I pro- 
pose for  tlicso  will  bo  in  accordance  with  all  those  medical 
and  hygienic  principles  I have  laid  doAvn ; the  fonner  will 
be  expressed  in  numbers  or  references  to  the  proscriptions  to 
Ix)  foimd  elsewhere,  while  the  liygienic  principles,  such  as 
diet,  air,  &c.,  wll  accompany  the  notice  of  the  different 
diseases. 

The  first  act  of  disease  follows  the  natural  order  in  first 
attacking  the  animal  and  instinctive  parts,  as  shown  in  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  tongue,  in  the  transverse  division  A 
and  B,  fig.  1.  It  is  however  of  imporhince  to  imderstaud 
certain  terms,  and  to  adhere  to  tliem  as  indicating  distinc- 
tive actions. 

Congestion — Engorgement — Infiltration,  or  injection  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels,  are,  conunouly  speaking,  called  inflam- 
mation. Now  there  are  no  expressions  more  vague  in 
medical  art  than  these,  and  tliis  arises  from  the  want  of 
definition  or  complete  miderstanding  of  medical  nomen- 
clature. 

I have  defined  them  thus: — Congestion  is  a morbid 
collection  of  the  gi'osser  elements  of  the  blood  in  tho  Veins  ; 
Engouoement  is  the  same  thing  occurring  in  the  Auteui  es  ; 
INFILTU.VTION  or  INJECTION  is  a similar  fact  occurring  in  tho 
Capillakies,  when  they  carry  red  instead  of  white  blood ; 
this  latter  being  shown  by  a blood-shot  eye.  Those  actions 
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will  bo  foimd  to  bcai*  on  the  theories  of  disense  and  its 
treatment,  and  will  some  day  solve  the  problem  philosophi- 
cally, of  depleting  or  starving  in  contradistinction  to  the 
stimulating  principles,  which  occasion  much  medical  dis- 
cussion and  dissension ; but  which  is  the  old  Brunonian 
system  of  empiricism  fresh  ventilated. 

Congestion  of  Stomach. — This  gives  the  first  indication 
of  a departime  from  health  by  acidities,  eructations,  nauseas 
and  what  is  called  heai'tbum,  and  the  very  numerous  aflec- 
tions  produced  by  foul  stomach,  shown  by  the  fetid  breath, 
headache  at  back  part,  and  general  uneasiness.  These 
several  conditions  leatl  persons  to  declai-e  themselves  as 
‘ not  being  quite  the  thing ‘ not  first  i-ate  &c.,  but  most 
frequently  and  populaidy  as  being  ‘bilious,’  which  is  tlio 
most  monstrous  and  fallacious  of  all  doctiines,  leading  to  the 
falsest  of  all  conclusions,  as  well  as  to  much  medical  torture. 
If  I can  only  direct  the  popular  mind  away  from  these  most 
pernicious  ideas,  and  gradually  conduct  it  into  pro])er  chan- 
nels by  a greater  simjdicity  and  understanding  of  natural 
laws  of  common  ailments,  the  mission  of  one  man  will  bo 
the  means  of  preventing  mitold  misery  and  suffering.  To 
stomach  congestion,  without  any  specific  disease  of  the 
system,  may  bo  traced  a legion  of  complaints.  The  tongue 
is  fiured,  coated,  or  loaded,  both  in  the  stomach  and  limg 
tracts,  sometimes  more  in  the  former — and  sometimes  in  the 
latter.  The  throat  is  phlegmy,  imd  cough  is  often  present, 
which  may  be  as  much  from  the  stomach  irritation  acting 
by  sympathy  on  the  top  of  the  gullet,  as  from  the  Imigs  by 
sympathy  on  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  The  system  feels 
stuffed,  blown  out,  flatulent,  oppressed,  and  loaded ; these 
ore  the  first  effects  seen  in  infant  life : Nature  comes  to 
their  assistance  by  a spontaneous  vomit,  when  they  become 
suddenly  quite  weil.  The  same  occurs  in  adult  or  after  life, 
relief  being  equally  apparent  by  a spontimeous  or  an  ai-tifieial 
vomit.  At  other  times  no  medicine  is  taken  at  all,  the 
system  recovering  itself  liy  the  mere  alkaline  action  of  fresh 
diet,  or  the  acids  finding  an  outlet  by  a spontaneous  excess 
of  action  on  the  bowels. 

Treatment  by  IMedicines.— The  alkaline  remeilies  Nos. 
45  to  48  ai-o  called  for  for  infants  : Nos.  1 to  7 for  adults. 
Thus  ncuti’alizing  the  acids  and  producing  a neutral  salt  in 
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tlio  system,  wliich  often  acts  ns  a piu-go.  If  emetics  ai-o 
required,  Nos.  8 or  9.  These  remedies  should  bo  taken 
sufficiently  long  to  relieve  the  stomach  and  reduce  the 
system  to  a natural  balance. 

Tueatmest  by  Hygiene,  «S:c. — Children  after  being  weaned 
shoidd  have  but  little  meat  or  milk  in  their  usual  diet, 
lioast,  baked,  or  broiled  meats,  according  to  the  rules  of  diet 
in  congestive  disease  for  adults.  Exercise,  especially  in  the 
open  air,  the  free  oxygen  of  which  is  the  best  of  physic  : all 
other  hygienic  rules  should  be  attended  to. 

N.  B.  By  these  jn’ocecdings  the  primary  causes  of  diseases 
ai'C  neutralized,  and  are  assisted  by,  and  have  due  effect  on 
the  second  or  chemical  stomach.  The  bile  if  too  acrid  is 
reduced,  and  whether  the  liver  bo  sluggish  or  over-active, 
that  organ  is  left  to  perform  its  duty  as  Nature  intended  it 
should.  But  if  the  stomach  is  ignored  and  the  liver  alone 
deemed  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  the  person  is  considered 
Bilious,  mercmials,  salines,  and  black-draughts  arc  resorted 
to  ; the  first  acts  equally  on  all  glands  as  well  as  the  liver, 
while  the  two  others  help  the  purging  process.  Thus 
glandular  organs  aie  unnecessarily  stimulated,  and  vital 
dements  carried  out  of  the  system.  Instead  of  simple 
correction  to  stop  disease,  it  is  aggravated.  This  being 
repeated  frequently  at  each  so-called  Bilious  attack,  disease 
is  engendered  which  would  never  have  occiured  naturally. 
Parents  who  are  constantly  administering  calomel  to  thpir 
children,  not  only  destroy  their  health,  but  lay  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death  in  them  systems,  which  litemlly  becomes 
a species  of  infanticide.  At  the  commencement  of  treating 
congestive  disorders,  I have  felt  it  necessary  to  speak  of 
popidar  errors  and  delusions,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
principles  I woidd  substitute  are  those  of  corrective  and 
alterative  actions,  which  do  no  violence  to  the  system,  but 
act  Avith,  rather  than  against.  Nature’s  own  principles  in 
combating  disease. 

Enlahged  Tonsils  ; Soiie  Thboats  ; Ulcerated  Throats  ; 
Quinsies  ; Hiphtheria. — These  are  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  same  train  of  causes  which  alAvays  commence  in  a 
loaded  or  congestive  state  of  stomach,  Avhich  has  its  pro- 
gressive stages,  and  as  it  Avould  seem,  the  throat  is  the 
relieving  organ  in  every  such  condition.  Thus,  when  an 
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aciil  condition  reaches  a given  stage,  Nature  relieves  a con- 
gestive state  about  the  throat  by  an  inflammatory  action. 
The  tongue  shows  this  in  a marked  and  unequivocal  manner. 
It  is  white  and  coated  in  sore-throat ; more  so,  in  ulcerated 
throats ; and  still  more  so  in  quinsy,  when  it  is  positively 
loaded  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  not  so  coated  in  diphtheria, 
because  the  inflammation  has  concentrated  disease  and 
relieved  congested  action  ; the  same  also  in  enlarged  tonsils. 
In  no  disorders  is  the  system  so  completely  ill  at  ease  as  in 
all  these  maladies ; headache  at  the  back  part,  with  general 
lassitude,  and  a complete  prosti'ation  of  the  animal  and 
instinctive  powers  being  present. 

Sore  Throats  are  flashes  of  inflammation  on  the  posterior 
or  movable  palate,  uvula,  and  surfaces  of  the  tonsil  glands : 
Ulcerated  Throat  is  one  step  fm'ther,  the  inflammation 
having  affected  the  structure  by  eating  into  it.  Enlarged 
Tonsils  are  oiiginally  blocked-up  glands,  from  the  mucous 
membranes  being  congested  and  then  taking  an  inflammatory 
or  engorged  aiierial  type.  Quinsies  arc  abscesses  in  the 
neighbouring  structures  of  and  in  the  soft  palate,  waiting 
only  to  burst  the  outer  membrane  and  discharge  their  pus 
or  matter.  Diphtheria  is  an  aggravation  of  all.  Thus  step 
by  step  wo  see  that  highly  acid  conditions  of  the  stomach  ore 
the  chief  causes  of  these  various  diseases.  But  diphtheria 
involves  all  the  iiai*ts  about  the  tliroat  so  extensively,  that 
I . have  no  liesitation  in  saying  no  children  imder  foiu^een 
years  of  age  can  get  over  it,  because  they  cannot  be  made  to 
take  the  medicine,  or  submit  to  the  apj)lication  of  caustic  in 
the  free  manner  it  should  bo  used.  Besides  this,  there  is  so 
great  a constitutional  distm’bance  present,  that  the  sufierers 
arc  knocked  do\vn  at  once,  and  have  not  the  nervous  energy 
to  rally. 

Treatment  by  MEDiciNE.-^The  alkalines,  Nos.  3 and  4 ; 
M-ith  acid  gargles  (No.  27)  for  sore  or  ulcerated  throats.  If 
gargles  cannot  l)e  used  for  tliese  or  enlarged  tonsils,  a large 
soft  camel-hair  brush  dipped  into  it  should  be  substituted, 
and  the  throat  mopped  very  frequently  with  No.  28,  becaiiso 
it  is  shaiqier  and  more  astringent.  As  the  tongue  in  en- 
larged tonsils  is  frequently  not  much  furred,  an  acid  mixture 
(No.  31)  such  as  is  used  in  broncliitis  may  bo  taken ; the 
throat  being  first  well  gargled  with  it  before  swolloAving. 
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Qiiinsies  sliould  bo  Bomcwbat  differently  treated,  and  tlio 
throat  gargled  nith  water  as  hot  as  it  can  bo  borne  ; as  tlieso 
are  (Usoases  of  progress,  inasmuch  as  they  are  suppurative. 
A quinsy  once  set  in,  must  have  time  to  suppm'utc  like  all 
other  abscesses.  The  alkaline  mixture  No.  2 should  be 
pereisted  in  as  long  as  swallowing  can  be  tolerated,  in  order 
to  remove  the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach.  Directly  the 
abscess  breaks  there  is  an  end  to  the  disease;  the  tongue 
gets  clean  immediately.  Should  the  throat,  however,  not 
heal  readily,  but  show  an  inflammatory  or  ulcemtive  con- 
<lition,  tho  acid  gargle  No.  27  should  be  used.  In  full 
habits,  emetics  (Nos.  8 and  9)  are  very  beneficial  m quinsies. 
Tho  treatment  in  all  these  cases  depends  on  tho  appearances 
of  tho  tongiie,  as  indicating  the  general  condition  of  tho 
bodily  secretions ; if  furred  like  that  in  quinsy,  emetics 
and  alkalines  as  prescribed,  with  the  fi’ce  application  of 
caustic  to  the  tonsils,  or  nitric  acid  gargles  (No.  28),  with 
the  brush.  If  the  tongue  bo  not  so  fuiTcd,  the  acid  mixtimes 
Nos.  31  and  32,  swallowed  slowly,  to  act  as  gargles  as  well 
as  medicine,  are  beneficial.  If  the  tongue  is  clean  and  red, 
denoting  much  inflammation  of  the  whole  lining  membranes 
of  tlie  canal,  then  the  acid  mixtures  Nos.  22  and  23  should 
be  used.  This  state  will  be  seen  in  the  diphtheria  of  adults, 
when  the  same  acid  should  l)c  used,  with  free  application  of 
bmar  caustic  to  the  sloughing  ulcers  in  the  throat.  It  is  the 
due  discrimination  of  tho  congestive  or  inflammatory  state  of 
the  system  that  can  alone  direct  the  proper  treatment.  If 
Natime  wills  a contrariety  of  action,  or  prcxluccs  similar  effects 
by  opposite  conditions,  science  must  bring  a contrariety  of 
remedies  to  meet  them.  The  weapons  must,  however,  bo 
distinctly  defined  and  correct,  or  simple  ailments  will  bo 
aggravated  by  a wrong  treatment. 

Hygiene,  &c. — As  air  is  always  necessary  and  important 
in  congested  actions,  it  must  bo  repugnant  to  all  inflam- 
matory ones ; it  should  therefore  bo  avoided  in  sore  and 
ulcenitcd  and  inflamed  throats,  and  enlarged  tonsils.  After 
reducing  the  inflanmiatory  actions,  then  air  is  necessary ; 
also  moderately  good  living  in  the  use  of  all  tho  roast, 
broiled,  or  baked  meats.  Act  in  these  things  wisely,  for 
while  it  is  necessary  to  alter,  remove,  and  to  coiTect  morbid 
actions,  it  is  also  inemnbent  to  restore  power  by  good  raw 
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material.  It  is  a golden  maxim  never  to  starve  a congested 
mucous  membrane,  for  in  doing  so  the  candle  is  lighted  at 
both  ends.  On  tlio  other  hand,  active  imflammatory  actions 
must  be  starved  to  a certain  extent.  In  quinsy,  while  the 
abscess  is  forming,  cold  linen  cloths  may  be  put  round  the 
neck,  and  renewed  as  often  as  they  become  warm  or  dry : 
they  ‘hasten  the  suppurative  process,  by  causing  concen- 
tration ; whilst  waim  water,  used  as  a gargle  or  drink,  hastens 
the  rupture  of  the  abscess. 

The  next  parts  affected  are  those  which  are  instinctively 
connected  with  them — namely,  the  lungs ; and  we  shall  see 
how  simply  Nature  acts  by  consecutive  law. 

BnoNCHiAL  Congestion. — This  is  known  by  a cough,  from 
a loaded  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  attended  with  a frothy  mucous  expectoration,  and 
always  accompanied  by  a similar  state  of  the  stomach.  The 
tongue  is  fuiTod  and  coated  down  the  lung  and  stomach 
tracts : if  the  stomach  is  most  affected,  there  will  be  head- 
ache at  the  back  part ; but  if  the  lungs,  then  this  is  absent ; 
for  it  is  a singular  thing  that  headaches  do  not  generally 
accompany  distinct  lung  disorders,  though  violent  coughing 
will  shake  the  whole  system,  and  especially  tlie  head,  Piu'e 
bronchial  congestion  may  extend  from  the  windpipe  to  the 
terminal  extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubes ; it  may  also  bo 
contiued  to  the  lai’ger  tubes,  w’hero  the  windiupo  first  divides 
into  two,  and  may  only  go  a small  way  into  the  lungs,  or  it  may 
j)enetrato  to  the  centoes ; but  when  it  extends  to  their  ex- 
tremities, it  is  then  much  aggravated.  These  distinct  stages 
can  bo  traced  on  the  lung  tract  of  the  tongue.  All  the 
upper  works,  throat,  &c.,  ai’O  implicated 

Tkeatment  by  Medicines. — Tlio  alkalis  and  stimulating 
expectorants ; for  the  stomach  must  bo  as  much  thought  of 
as  the  Imigs : thus  Nos.  1 to  7 for  the  former.  Nos.  10 
and  1 1 for  the  latter ; and  these  should  be  persisted  in 
imtil  the  stomach  and  lung  tracts  are  cleaner.  The  great 
object  is  to  remove  phlegm  from  the  windpipe  and  Imigs ; 
therefore  free  expectoration  should  bo  encouraged.  Blistera 
and  mustard  poultices  may  be  used  in  all  these  actions  as 
counter-irritants. 

Hygiene,  Ac. — The  same  as  for  congested  stomach ; fresh 
cooked  meats,  roast,  baked,  or  broiled.  Support  the  system 
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by  good  and  nourishing  things,  while  removing  the  causes 
of  (liseaso  ; never  starve  imder  these  conditions  : free  exercise 
and  air  are  necessary,  because  the  oxygen  is  os  good  as 
physic ; and  good  diet  and  exercise  promote  perspiration 
and  free  secretion  of  the  urine.  In  all  these  cases  the 
system  should  bo  kept  well  roused  ; and  ns  in  direct  stomach 
congestion,  I see  no  reason  to  leave  off  tlie  usual  diinks  of  a 
stimulating  character,  such  as  mild  beer,  &c.  Tea  and 
coffee,  not  too  strong,  and  mth  little  milk  or  sugar,  may  bo 
freely  taken. 

WHOOPiNO-CouGn  AND  Croup. — Tlicso  are  diseases  of  the 
upper  l)reathing  tubes,  the  throat,  and  windpipe.  The 
fonner  from  organized  mucus  so  fixing  itself  to  the  mem- 
brane from  w'hich  it  had  its  origin,  that  it  cannot  get  aw'ay ; 
or  from  a morbid  condition  of  the  old  membrane  in  course 
of  decomposition  and  transformation,  not  detaching  itself 
perfectly  fr-om  the  new,  which  is  always  forming  as  the  old 
structure  wears  off. 

Tliese  conditions  produce  the  most  distressing  coughs, 
which  become  spasmodic  from  nervous  irritation.  Tho  fore 
part  of  the  tongue  for  two  thirds  of  its  length  (fig.  1,  BC), 
or  that  part  called  the  gustatory,  or  tasting  portion,  is 
generally  clean ; whilst  the  posterior  third  (fig.  1,  A B),  or 
motor  portion,  fonning  a wedge  shape,  is  alw'ays  more  or 
less  fuiTed  : tliis  characterises  tho  whooping-cough  tongue. 
Cuonp  seems  to  be  a similar  condition  confined  more  to  tho 
vocal  chords.  All  children  do  not  have  whooping-cough  ; it 
seems  to  me  to  bo  chiefly  confined  to  the  gi’osser  class,  or  those 
that  have  an  excess  of  the  vital  actions,  and  who,  instead  of 
being  lightly  dieted,  are  over-fed. 

Treatment  by  Medicines. — Emetics  arc  hero  very  useful, 
even  when  given  on  an  empty  stomach  or  fasting,  as  their 
effects  last  longer.  Tho  vegetable  emetics,  Nos.  8 and  9, 
may  bo  given  when  the  tongue  is  much  coated  at  tho  back 
part,  and  the  child  gross.  The  mineral  emetics.  Nos.  75  and  76, 
^vhen  there  is  want  of  power,  or  the  chihl  wcaltly ; tho 
alkaline  medicines  are  also  necessary  (Nos.  45  and  46). 
Croup,  being  more  a spasmodic  action,  is  often  relieved  by 
emetics,  followed  by  an  active  dose  of  five  to  ten  grains  of 
compound  jalap  pow'dcr  in  a table-spoonful  of  water. 

Hvoiene,  &c. — The  attention  to  proper  ventilation  and 
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air  is  reqiusito.  lu  gross  subjects  free  oxygen  is  beneficial, 
with  exercise,  and  good  persjiirations  cncoui-aged ; in  weak 
subjects,  neither  of  these  can  be  tolerated  so  freely.  Warm 
and  denndsivo  drinks ; but  Little  milk,  or  anything  that  is 
likely  to  produce  acid  actions. 

Tuacheal,  ou  Thkoat-Cougu  ; Stomach-cough  ; and  Cle- 
uiCAL  Soiie-Thuoat. — Tlieso  very  frequently  occur,  and  arc 
so  often  confounded  with  bronchial  ailments,  that  a few 
words  are  necessary  to  set  them  in  a riglit  light.  The 
throat-cough  is  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  fm-  on  the 
tongue  occupying  the  tliicker  i)ortion  of  the  posterior  third, 
in  the  space  A B,  fig.  1,  i)rcciscly  as  it  is  seen  in  whooping- 
cough  and  croup.  The  immense  amoiuit  of  expectoration  in 
this  cough  cannot  bo  a matter  of  wonder.  If  any  one  fond 
of  Avhat  is  called  the  root  of  an  ordinary  ox-tongue,  will  cut 
through  the  fawm-colom’ed  salivary  gland  on  each  side,  and 
notice  its  size,  and  calculate  what  must  be  the  amount  of 
ordinai’y  secretion  therein  ; then  take  into  consideration  his 
ouTi  proportional  largo  glands  similarly  situated,  he  will  cease 
to  wonder  that  if  these  glands  are  in  a morbid  condition,  they 
cause  not  oidy  excessive  irritation  about  all  the  surroimding 
parts,  but  yield  an  immense  amount  of  thick  mucus  which 
should  be  freely  expectorated.  The  change  of  temperature 
from  a warm  room  to  a cold  external  atmosiihero  will  often 
cause  less  inconvenience  tlian  coming  from  the  latter  into 
the  fonner  ; in  doing  which  loss  of  voice  may  ensue,  and 
often  hapi)ens  more  frequently  on  first  waking  in  tlie  morn- 
ing than  after  being  about  in  the  air  all  day.  I had  abim- 
dtuit  opportunity  of  seeing  this  during  the  late  severe  frost ; 
also  the  effect  of  the  thaw,  and  of  the  milder  atmosphere, 
convei’ting  these  affections,  by  the  consecutive  law  of  disease, 
into  the  inflammatory  stages  of  idcerated  throats  and  quinsies. 
A tracheal,  or  throat-cougli,  and  a stomach-cough  are  fre- 
quently mixed  and  dependent  on  the  same  train  of  causes ; 
therefore  all  tho  rules  laid  doum  for  tlie  congestive  or  acid 
actions  should  be  here  followed.  The  acids  of  tho  stomach 
should  l)e  corrected  by  Nos.  1 to  7,  and  tho  congestive 
glands  above  spoken  of  stinndated  by  cough  mixtures 
(Nos.  10  and  11) ; fresh  air  and  good  living  being  also 
neccssi'rv.  If  these  are  considered  bronchial  actions,  then 
they  aro  not  only  unduly  magnified,  but  misplaced. 
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I have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  my  largo  work  on 
Hkaltii  and  Diskase,  that  the  atmosphere  of  many  churches 
is  the  most  pernicious  that  can  ho  breathed  ; hence  those 
clergymen  who  have  to  do  two  or  three  duties  in  them, 
only  one  day  in  the  week,  may  readily  come  at  the  cause  of 
what  they  suffer,  namely,  clerical  sore-fliroat.  On  the  dis- 
crimination of  these  depends  their  cure ; the  tongue  being 
the  best  guide  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
tracheal  ailments,  and  pointing  out  the  best  remedies  for 
them. 

Headaches  at  the  back  part  or  sides,  or  a general  sensa- 
tion of  fullness,  Dizziness,  A^rtigo,  Asthma,  Indigestion, 
Heartburn,  Hiccoughs,  Flatulence,  Constipation,  some 
Heart  Complaints,  Palpitations,  Gravel,  Stone,  Colics. — 
All  these  come  under  the  head  of  congestive  actions,  the 
tongue  being  the  best  guide  to  ascertain  their  causes ; for  if  it 
be  furred,  coated,  loaded  and  moist,  bo  assured  the  alkaline 
remedies  are  best  suited  for  them.  So  many  of  these  com- 
plaints have  hitherto  been  classed  under  the  general  term  of 
Bilious,  that  the  very  woret  evils  have  followed  from  the 
liver  being  blamed,  and  recourse  had  to  the  mercm-ials  and 
aperients.  A Idue  pill  at  niglit  and  a black  draught  in  tlio 
morning  (a  combined  medicine  strong  enough  for  a Shetland 
pony)  damaging  the  system,  while  the  eGls  complained  of 
are  not  removed ; no  wonder,  for  all  the  causes  have  been 
jiassed  over,  and  medicines  given  to  act  at  tlie  MTong  end 
first.  Not  that  a mild  aperient  may  not  be  useful  sometimes ; 
but  if  the  tongue  be  furrotl,  it  is  always  best  to  begin  by 
neutralizing  the  acid  state  of  the  ujiper  works,  and  after  that 
to  take  some  slight  ajicrient  if  necessary.  The  plilegmy 
state  in  catarrh,  colds,  indigestion,  heartburn,  hiccoughs, 
flatulence,  &c.,  should  lie  fiiut  coirected  in  this  way  without 
the  necessity  of  starving  or  low  diet.  Pocollect,  that  while 
correcting  the  minor  defects  of  the  British  Constitution, 
its  InstituJioiis  should  always  be  upheld.  This  is  as  good  a 
bodily  as  apolitical  axiom.  Never  starve  John  Bull  in  his 
own  person  or  his  constitution.  Effects  are  often  shown  in  tho 
largo  intestines  when  tho  causes  arc  far  above  them.  The 
simple  act  of  constipation  requires  more  thought  for  its  causes 
tlian  tho  conclusions  jumped  at  in  tho  giving  of  aperients. 
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Never  forget  that  the  vital  gases  are  generated  in  those 
bowels  Avhich  all  lovers  of  aperients  most  mercilessly  purge 
away.  Persons  who  are  supposed  to  suffer  from  what  are 
called  heart-diseases,  I have  often  fomid  to  havo  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  heart  at  all : they  want  simply  the  stomach 
and  upper  works  attended  to. 

Gravel  and  Stone  arise  from  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
system  ; and  full  doses  of  soda  when  the  tongue  is  furred  or 
loaded  will  often  dissolve  the  base  of  these  concretions 
(Nos.  3 and  4). 

Colics  generally  arise  from  flatulence  distending  the 
calibre  of  the  gut,  or  from  emptiness  of  the  large  intestine ; 
and  many  of  these  most  serious  disorders  originate  from  the 
natural  two-thirds  stuffing  being  constantly  removed.  In 
jijtnkrs’  colic,  the  transverse  arch  of  the  large  gut  is  almost 
always  deranged  ; its  calibre  being  distended  and  contracted, 
alternately  ; the  contents,  hardened  sometimes  like  a stone, 
have  a difficulty  to  pass  the  contracted  parts,  hence  the 
intense  pain  : castor  oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies 
for  this  state. 

hlany  women  suffer  with  large  pendulous  abdomens,  from 
the  habitual  use  of  aperients  ; these  medicines  having  emptied 
the  tube  of  solid  matter,  leave  yet  enough  fascal  deposit  to 
generate  a vast  amount  of  gas,  which  distends  its  calibre. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  tliat  no  solid  or  consistent  fpeces 
can  aggregate  ; all  the  neighbouring  pai’ts  become  enlarged  ; 
a fatty  disease  ensues ; the  abdominal  walls  become  jiendu- 
lous,  and  in  such  states,  large  livera,  dro])sies,  timiours,  and 
other  evils  arc  suggested  to  bo  jirescut  during  life ; but  after 
death  their  livers  are  discovered  to  be  small,  with  some 
inches  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  walls,  and  quantities  of  fluid 
between  them  and  the  intestines,  and  these  latter  are  foimd 
to  lie  distended  with  wuud  enough  to  fill  a balloon.  Persons 
of  sedentary  habits  who  eat  little,  such  as  dressmakers  and 
sempstresses,  suffer  from  costiveness,  which  is  in  fact  their 
salvation.  Nature  hero  retaining  the  scanty  fasces  in  the  colon 
to  generate  vital  gases  : but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  provoke 
the  usual  work  of  jiurging,  or  the  mse  of  clysters.  These 
cases  should  first  bo  treated  by  good  fresh  air  and  diet,  and 
then  the  bowels  will  act  for  themselves. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  Asthma  often  live  long ; some 
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say  asthmatic  people  live  for  ever,  implying  that  this  disease 
docs  not  necessarily  shorten  life.  Those  who  have  asthma 
should  never  attempt  to  stop  the  impending  cough.  The 
ncmmiulation  of  mucus  is  often  enonnous  in  the  morning  after 
sleep  ; time  liaving  been  allowed  for  it  to  generate  and  accu- 
mulate. Directly  the  cough  comes  on,  the  sufferer  should 
jump  out  of  bed,  and  get  his  cough  well  over,  and  liis  phlegm 
well  up.  A teaspoonful  or  more  of  gin,  or  of  chloric  fether, 
is  a good  thing  to  take.  Alcohol  has  a specific  action  on 
the  state  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  this  complaint. 

Hero,  then,  are  a host  of  disorders  dignified  as  specific  affec- 
tions, yet  occurring  from  one  general  train  of  causes,  which 
the  appearances  of  the  tongue  and  the  head  symptoms  will 
indicate  truthfully,  ns  well  as  point  out  the  proper  remedies 
to  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  ailments  which 
have  their  origin  from  an  acid  or  congestive  state  of  the 
jirimary  parts  of  the  digestive  and  breathing  organs ; — their 
name  is  legion.  As  chymificaiion  is  the  first  process  of  diges- 
tion, and  chyme  the  result,  if  people  were  once  to  call  them- 
selves Cimrous,  instead  of  Bilious,  they  would  bo  nearer  the 
truth.  It  is  this  gross  and  popular  error  that  leads  to  the 
greatest  mischief  in  medication. 

Whatever  ailment  affects  the  body,  if  the  tongue  be  coated, 
loaded,  or  otherwise  foul  or  funded,  it  denotes  excess  of 
acid  in  the  system  over  the  natural  predominance ; a dose 
or  two  of  alkaline  medicine  (Nos.  1 to  7)  after  meals  or  at 
bed-time  is  beneficial,  and  often  prevents  diseases  of  a graver 
character  coming  on  by  simple  reduction. 

Nervousness  in  many  of  its  painful  forms  is  the  prolific  off- 
spring of  those  most  detestable  jiarents, — biliousness  and  liver 
complaints,  and  the  vicious  systems  of  the  merciuIiJ  alid 
aperient  forms  of  medication. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BRONCHIAL  INFLAMMATION,  OR  BRONCHITIS.— PLEURISY.— 
CONGESTIVE  AND  INFLAMM.\TORY  CONSUMHION. 

Bronchitis  the  opposite  to  bronchial  congestion — Difference  of  expectoration  in 
them — Treatment,  &c. — Pleurisy;  producing  causes  — Treatment,  &c. — 
Congestive  consumption : hard  drinkers,  and  those  who  take  mercury  habi- 
tually, produce  it  in  their  offspring. — Hereditary  bronchial  conge-stion  often 
niistiiken  for  consumption. — Perspirations  attendant  on  all  lung  affections. — 
The  mercurials  transfer  disea.se  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  do  not  j-emove 
it  therefrom. — Incipient  consumption  curable. — Confirmed  consumption  incu- 
rable— Not  contagious — Treatment,  &c. — Active  physicalexerci.se  necessary. 
— Inflammatory  consumption. — Indiaitions  of  the  tongue. — Tenacity  of  life 
in  organic  disease. — Treatment,  &c. 

Bronchitis  is  the  opposite  state  to  bronchial  congestion. 
Both  are  attended  with  cough ; that  of  the  latter  is  rattling, 
with  an  abundance  of  frothy  expectoration,  whilst  that  of 
bronchitis  is  hard  and  ringing,  and  sevcml  efforts  or  attacks 
are  made  to  dislodge  tlio  tough  viscid  mucus.  At  the 
termination  of  a bronchial  congestion,  the  cough  and  expecto- 
ration frequently  resemble  those  of  bronchitis.  The  tongue 
in  this  latter  disease  is  clean,  bare,  and  red  do\vn  the  lung 
tract,  whilst  the  stomach  and  other  tracts  are  more  or  less 
slightly  furred.  Sympathetic  pains  are  present  about  the 
breast-bone  and  between  the  shoulders,  arising  from  the 
effect  of  cougliing  and  the  inordinate  action  of  the  muscles 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  tnmk. 

Treatment  bv  Medicines.— The  alkalis  Nos.  1 to  7 when 
tlie  stomach  tract  is  furred.  An  acid  cough  mixtm-c  (No.  31) 
for  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
should  bo  persisted  in  as  long  as  the  hmg  tract  shows  any 
distinct  redness ; should  the  stomach  tract  not  be  fuiTcd, 
then  the  acid  mixture  alone  should  be  given. 

Hygiene,  &c, — Beef  tea  or  mutton  broth.  This  disease 
requires  a low  diet ; tapioca,  arrowroot,  sago  in  puddings, 
&c.  Air  is  injm’ious,  because  the  mucous  membranes  being 
inflamed,  have  bttlo  or  no  protecting  covering;  it  conse- 
quently causes  irritation. 

N.  B.  Bronchitis  is  originally  induced  by  Natxu-e  herself 
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removing  too  quicldy  tho  congestive  secretions  of  tho  lungs. 
The  o2)po8ite  state  of  the  stomach  to  that  of  tho  limgs 
necessitiites  tho  two  distinct  treatments.  Tho  jiractised  oyo 
can  detect  u^jon  the  tongue  how  far  the  congestive  or  in- 
flammatory state  extends  into  tho  lungs,  by  noticing  the  fur 
in  one  case,  and  tho  denuded  state  of  the  tract  in  the  other. 
13y  means  of  the  transverse  divisions,  the  tongue  in  all  coughs 
is  tho  best  guide ; for  as  they  are  caused  by  either  of  the 
above  specific  actions  in  the  throat,  tho  wndpijic,  the 
bronchial  division,  in  the  centres  and  in  tho  tenninal  ex- 
tremities, so  tho  difterent  parts  of  tho  lung  tract  will  be  seen 
to  present  a more  or  less  fiuTcd  or  denuded  state.  An 
acid  state  of  stomach  will  keej)  up  inflammatory  action  of 
tho  lungs  unless  it  bo  attended  to.  An  early  bronchitis 
thus  treated  will  yield  very  readily  ; and  in  twenty-fom’  to 
forty-C'ight  hours  tho  tongue  will  present  a regular  nj^pear- 
anco  as  to  colour,  with  no  red  mai’k  down  it,  showing  that 
tho  inflammation  is  gone.  Counter-irritants,  such  as  mustard 
2)lusters  and  blisters,  are  more  required  in  tho  congestive 
than  in  the  inflammatory  actions  of  tho  Imigs. 

Pleurisy, — In  aildition  to  the  engorged  arterial  state  pro- 
ducing this  disease,  it  is  also  caused  by  a congestive  state  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs.  The  bronchial  tubes 
terminate  in  very  minute  tortuous  folds,  in  order  to  retain 
air : these  become  loaded,  and  tho  air,  imprisoned  and 
unable  to  make  its  way  out,  is  forced  through  tho  covering 
of  the  lung  or  ple^ira,  and  directly  this  ha2q)ens,  inflamma- 
tion of  that  serous  membrane  takes  place.  Sometimes  the 
covering  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  the  inner  lining  of  tho 
ribs,  will  bo  most  afiected  ; but  often  both  at  the  same  time. 
Tho  lung  tract  will  present  at  one  time  a furred  or  con- 
gested state;  but  as  bronchitis  frequently  accompanies  2ileui-isy, 
then  this  tract  will  become  red.  In  tho  fonner  case  the 
small  oval  or  plem*al  tract  will  be  very  distinct,  and  in  the 
latter  of  a darker  red  than  tho  tract  in  bronchitis.  Acute 
pain,  most  frequently  in  the  left  side,  will  bo  present,  ac- 
com2mnied  by  shortness  of  breath  and  a difficulty  in  cough- 
ing. Tlio  expectoration  will  bo  according  to  tho  character 
and  condition  of  tho  bi'onchial  tubes,  whether  congested  or 
inflamed. 

Treatment  by  Medicine. — Tho  alkalis  or  acids,  as  laid 
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llo^vn  for  bronchial  congestion  and  bronchitis,  according  to 
the  ajjpearance  of  the  tongue,  which,  if  white  and  furred, 
Nos.  1 to  7.  If  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  brown,  or  brown- 
ish red,  then  the  acid  and  anodyne  treatment  (Nos.  31  to  34) 
to  subdue  the  inflammation.  Directly  this  is  done,  and  the 
pleural  tract  indicates  no  red  appearance,  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  lung  tracts  should  be  carefully  observed.  If 
they  are  furred,  the  alkalis  are  needed  in  order  to  relieve  the 
primary  causes  of  disease  ; if  the  lung  tract  be  red,  then  give 
the  acids,  &c.  The  application  of  a few  leeches  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary.  No  medicine  can  act  in  a direct 
manner  on  any  given  pai’t,  but  only  on  the  general  mass  of 
the  circulation,  and  so  influence  all  the  secretions  ; therefore 
it  must  bo  changed  according  to  tlie  actual  states  so  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  tongue. 

Hygiene,  &c. — To  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  bronchial  congestion  and  bronchitis,  according  to 
circumstances. 

<•  N.B.  No  class  of  persons  are  more  subject  to  pleurisies 
than  female  servants.  Their  duties  subjecting  them  to 
alternate  heats  and  chills  ; and  by  their  exposing  themselves 
to  di’aughts,  many  of  these  girls  have  habitual  chronic 
jileurisies,  and  are  never  free  from  pain  in  the  side. 

Congestive  Consumption. 

This  disease  spares  no  station  of  life,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  sex  or  age,  and  occurs  in  all  latitudes : the  inhabitants 
of  the  colder  regions  of  the  globe,  however,  suffer  less  than 
others.  A scrofulous  disposition  in  the  system,  or  where  the 
glands  are  most  subject  to  irritation,  induces  it  to  tlie  greatest 
extent ; and  as  this  state  is  hereditary,  so  hereditary  causes 
sui)ply  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  and  those  mostly 
amongst  young  persons.  As  excess  of  acid  produces  in  the 
system  an  excess  of  irritating  agents,  and  enlarged  glands 
are  the  result,  so  everything  tliat  induces  this  adds  to  the 
evil.  The  children  of  hanl  drinkers  are  often  the  subjects 
of  consumption,  whilst  their  parents  live  in  an  apparently 
sound  condition : they  receive  the  first  elements  of  disease, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  next  generation.  The  offspring 
also  of  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  habitual  takers  of  the 
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mercurials  are  equally  sufferers  ; and  I can  Lardly  define  the 
difference  Letween  the  debauched,  who  arc  always  stimu- 
lating their  vile  secretions,  and  inducing  too  glandulai’  an 
activity,  from  those  who  do  the  same  by  mercurials.  In- 
surance ofiices  ask  two  important  questions  of  all  applicants 
for  life  insiu-ance ; “ whether  they  ai’c  temperate  or  other- 
wise ■?”  and,  “ if  any  of  their  family  have  had  consumption  ?” 
Were  they  to  put  the  third  question,  “have  you  or  your 
parents  ever  been  salivated,  or  addicted  to  the  use  of  mcr- 
cm-ials  ?”  they  would  do  themselves  and  the  public  a gi’cat 
service ; for  depend  on  it,  tlie  congestive  consmnptions  occtur- 
ring  after  thirty-five  years  of  ago  have  their  greater  origin 
from  both  these  classes.  While,  therefore,  hereditary  con- 
siunption  produces  the  more  numerous  young  cases,  the 
mercurialists  and  hai’d-drinkcrs  produce  these  later  in  life. 
No  people  take  so  much  merem-y  and  calomel  as  the  English  ; 
none  yield  statistically  a greater  amoimt  of  congestive  con- 
sumption. Poverty,  which  means  not  only  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  the  luesenco  of  everything  that 
induces  disease,  breeds  consumption  largely.  The  poor  ai*o 
not  worse  off  in  England  than  in  other  countries ; they  arc 
probably  better  cared  for,  therefore  they  do  not  supply  the 
greater  average  of  this  disease  as  against  the  poor  of  other 
countries;  neither  do  the  effects  of  various  trades  on  the 
artisan  more  than  in  other  countries.  In  these,  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  intemperance  in  the  lower  classes  is  a gi’cat  cause  ; 
Imt  if  wo  equalize  all  these,  still  England  prodiices  the 
greatest  average  of  consumptive  cases.  Cases  that  would 
rapidly  go  into  consumption  from  the  result  of  the  primary 
causfis  of  disease  which  I have  abundantly  spoken  of,  are 
j)revcnted  by  neutralizing  morbid  elements,  and  giving  them 
free  air  and  ventilation,  and  using  the  hygienic  remedies 
fitted  to  such  conditions. 

There  is  nothing  that  causes  so  great  a disposition  to 
consumption  as  the  congestive  tendency  in  glands.  Many 
fi^milies  have  a thick  phlegmy  tendency ; but  so  well  bred  are 
they,  and  so  vulgar  and  hon-id  is  it  thought  to  expectorate, 
that  it  is  checked  in  the  younger  members  as  ijidelicatc. 
IIow’  often  has  this  laid  the  foundation  for  consumption  ! 
Any  other  excrementitious  act  may  bo  cncotiragcd ; but  free 
expectoration  must  forsooth  bo  checked.  The  disposition  to 
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this,  like  all  other  natui-al  acts,  is  spontaneous ; but  the  result 
is  gulped  and  swallowed  when  it  ouglit  to  be  expelled.  So 
great  is  this  habit  of  false  delicacy,  that  rather  than  expecto- 
rate, the  risk  is  run  of  titicheal  and  bronchial  congestions, 
gradiuilly  merging  into  consumption.  At  first  the  apx>etito 
is  most  caiu’icious,  and  often  absent,  and  long  fasts  or  insuffi- 
cient noiu’ishment  taken  hasten  the  formation  of  mucus.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  tendency  to  organization  in  all  animal 
secretions,  esi)ecially  cm  mucous  membranes.  The  more 
fasting  is  enjoined,  the  higher  this  state  becomes ; wliilo  on 
the  other  hand  Nature  may  sometimes  require  a fast,  and  it 
docs  good  under  certain  conditions,  as  she  makes  use  of 
excess  of  elementary  matter  and  removes  it.  Young  persons 
having  a phlegmy  disposition  should  be  made  to  masticate 
meat  or  crust,  for  the  very  object  of  inducing  active  actions 
on  the  glands  about  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  to  expectorate 
freely,  Alas ! it  is  too  painfully  done  when  they  have 
consiuuption  fully  developed.  If  the  act  is  admitted  in  this 
stage,  when  it  cannot  bo  checked,  surely  it  is  wser  to 
encourage  it  to  prevent  disease.  There  are  manj"  forms  of 
bronchial  congestion  that  go  into  congestive  consumption, 
in  a most  unjustifiable  and  unwarrantable  manner  from  these 
causes ; whilst  many  purely  bronchial  congestions  which  I 
have  attended,  called  consmnption,  and  cured,  I have 
had  the  credit  given  mo  of  having  cured  consumption  ; but 
I repudiate  all  such  honoius  as  being  oi)posed  to  truth.  Con- 
gestion about  the  bmgs  will  often  cause  the  expectoration 
of  blood,  and  frighten  people  out  of  all  propriety,  just  because 
Nature  has  relieved  the  parts  by  the  ruptiu'e  of  a congeries 
of  small  vessels.  The  errors  I have  soon  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  have  been  most  gi’ave,  all  from  want  of  Imow- 
Icdgo  of  the  tongue’s  indices.  Acids  being  used  in  these 
stiiges,  have  often  made  things  Averse.  If  the  tongue  is 
furred  and  coated,  alkalis  and  the  stimulating  expectorants 
remove  the  cause  of  this.  It  is  seldom  that  pain  occurs  in 
either  congestion  or  inflanmiation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  limgs ; nor  is  hcadaclie  a symptom  in  these  cases,  Avhilst 
the  mental  vigour  continues  imimpaircd  to  the  last.  Perspi- 
rations are  natural  to  almost  all  lung  disorders  Avhere  the 
mucous  membranes  are  affected.  Pungent  heat  is  present 
when  the  serous  membranes  arc  affected,  such  as  in  pleui-isy 
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in  the  cxteruftl  membranes,  and  pneumonia,  or  disease  of  tlio 
substance  of  the  lungs  themselves. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  consmnption  is  purely  a lung 
disease  ; it  has  its  origin  in  an  universal  want  of  power  in  tho 
whole  glandular  system,  visible  in  the  geneitd  wasting  and 
debilitated  condition  of  the  whole  body,  long  before  the 
lungs  are  attacked  at  all.  This  state  may  be  cured  and 
lung  consimiption  prevented  ; if  not,  each  day  adds  to  tho 
consimiing  actions  of  non-nutrition,  and  then  the  lungs 
become  affected,  so  that  these  are  tho  last,  and  not  the  first 
parts  implicated ; in  fact  this  is  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 
When  tho  lungs  Ixscomo  affected,  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery, 
tho  mischief  is  too  extensive,  and  too  i)ermanent  tlu’oughout 
the  whole  body,  and  there  are  actually  no  powers  to  fall 
back  upon  to  assist  us  in  our  endeavoxu’s  to  restore  those 
which  are  for  ever  lost.  Thus  what  is  called  tho  galloping  con- 
sumption, will  only  last  from  seven  to  thirteen  weeks  from  its 
fijrst  development  in  the  lungs  ; whilst  a slower  fonn  only  lasts 
a few  months.  Tho  great  sympathetic  action  of  organs  is  far 
from  being  xmderstood  ; tho  sympathy  of  glands  has  a wonder- 
ful ramification,  so  has  one  class  of  membranes  for  another. 

It  is  said  consxnuption  has  no  marked  symptoms  to  herald 
its  invasion  : I deny  this ; it  has  a thousand  if  they  were 
(Tuly  heeded.  There  are  persons  who  ascribe  an  illness  to 
the  last  thing  they  ate  having  disagreed  with  them ; so  that 
the  last  ounce  that  broke  tho  camel’s  back  is  deemed  tho 
cause,  not  the  previous  load.  A cold  caxight  at  a party  is 
often  the  last  oimce  of  this  load ; but  depend  on  it  there  is  no 
fire  without  fuel.  Let  the  heaping  up  of  fuel  bo  a little 
more  considered  and  removed  in  time,  and  there  will  be  less 
consumption,  as  well  as  of  all  other  xliscxises.  The  expecto- 
ration from  tho  Ixuigs  is  often  very  deceiving,  loading  to  tho 
conclusion  that  it  is  from  consumption,  when  it  is  no  such 
thing.  I have  seen  many  errox-s  of  opinion  in  this,  after 
families  have  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  pa- 
tients caged  and  imprisoned  in  their  bcdi’ooms  when  tlicy 
(night  to  have  been  getting  fresh  air,  which  is  better  than 
half  the  physic.  Sweating  is  not  a true  sign  of  tlic  presence 
of  consumption,  for  it  often  relieves,  by  removing  tlio  fuel 
to  the  smtaces,  though  it  is  one  of  tlio  conditions  of  debilitj'. 
Consumption  is  called  a cumblo  disease.  I have  seen  many 
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cases  which  have  been  called  consumption  that  have  been 
cui'cd ; but  they  wore  aggravated  bronchial  congestions,  mis-  ; 
taken  for  consumption.  Ii’ritation  and  confinement  of  tho 
bowels  are  equally  accomj^auiments  to  congestive  consmnption, 
as  to  all  other  congestive  disorders ; sometimes  a diarrhoea  sets 
up  for  a day  or  two,  followed  by  a few  days’  constipation.  Tlie 
tongue  does  not  exhibit  any  marked  appeaiimces  do^\Ti  the 
hmg  tract  in  congestive  consumption  : it  is  generally  furred, 
and  shows  a miiversal  congestive  action ; and  when  not  so, 
is  palo  and  flabby,  and  denotes  a great  want  of  power 
througliout  tho  whole  system.  Consumption  is  not  con- 
tagious as  has  been  imagined ; though  mental  influence  and 
certain  conditions  of  the  body  will  have  their  effects  on  i 

certain  individuals  ; precisely  as  it  has  on  all  other  diseases  j 

that  people  frighten  themselves  into.  All  diseases  of  a con-  j 
gestivo  character  affecting  the  system  may  predispose  towards  j 
consumption,  therefore  all  those  should  be  duly  and  properly  ; 
attended  to  at  first,  j 

Tkk.\tjient  by  Medicine. — Adopt  all  tho  rules  of  tho  j 
treatment  of  stomach  and  bronchial  congestion,  by  relieving  t 
tho  first  disposition  to  disease.  The  alk;dis  and  stimulating  : 
expectorants  used  in  bronchial  and  other  congestions  of  tho  i 
glands  of  the  throat  are  useful,  Tho  incipient  stage  may  he  1 
cm’cd,  hut  when  once  trno  phthisis  has  set  in,  relief  to  suffer-  i 
ing  and  smoothing  tho  path  to  tho  gimve  is  all  that  can  bo 
done.  Tliero  is  no  forni  of  medicine  so  valuable  as  oiiium  j 

(Nos.  77  and  78)  ; it  (piiets  tho  whole  system.  In  the  i 

diarrhoea  which  accompanies  this  disease,  it  is  most  valuable';  I 

and  it  is  equally  important  to  know  that  tho  constipation  ■ 

should  never  bo  interfered  with.  If  once  medicine  is  given  \ 

for  this,  a great  ciTor  is  committed ; for  alternate  diarrhoea  j 

and  costivoncss  are  its  peculiar  tendencies ; tho  former  is  < 

alone  to  be  chocked.  Cod-liver  oil  may  add  cai-bon  to  tho  | 

system,  may  prolong  life  a few  weeks  or  montlis,  hut  will  i 

never  cure.  The  gi’oat  end  and  aim  of  medicine  is  first  to  j 

check  disease  ; and  here  it  may  check  consumption  in  its  in- 
cii)icut  stages,  combined  with  hygienic  remeilies,  and  in  this  ) 

light  alone  is  the  progress  to  tliis  most  fatal  disorder  arrested.  \ 

Hygiene,  &c. — A routine  has  been  followed  of  sending  ! 

jiatients  to  the  south  of  Franco,  to  Italy,  to  Malta,  to  j 

Madeira,  also  to  Torquay,  iind  other  mild  pai-ts  of  this  island. 
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These  places  should  abound  in  conifortablo  well-to-do  under- 
takers, for  they  tu-c  the  final  resting-places  of  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  living  masses  scut  to  them.  It  is  from  tho 
results  of  my  o^\■n  experience  in  all  congestive  diseases  that 
free,  fresh,  sharp,  bracing,  and  even  cold  dry  air  are  true 
hygienic  means  of  lU'ocedurc,  along  with  good,  sound, 
uomishing  diet.  This  is  borne  out  by  tho  fact  that  in  tho 
north  there  is  loss  consumption  than  in  tho  milder  regions. 

I am  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  all  cases  of  tendency  to 
congestive  consumption,  where  fiimilies  can  afford  to  send 
their  younger  scions  away  to  any  of  tlio  above-named  old 
places,  they  can  equally  afford  to  send  them  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  or  better  still  to  Canada,  or  to  some  liigh  and  dry 
localities  amongst  the  hills  and  elevated  si^ots  of  England. 
Not,  however,  when  there  to  lead  idle  and  indolent  lives, 
imder  diet,  regimen,  and  physic  ; tho  girls  to  be  dressed 
in  tine  silks,  and  allowed  only  to  go  out  on  seasonable  occa- 
sions, and  to  lie  in  bed  as  long  as  their  indolence  chooses  ; 
but  to  be  BO  clothed  that  they  may  go  out  in  all  weathers, 
breasting  upland  and  lowland,  riding  or  walking  vigorously, 
and  coming  in  only  to  take  plain,  wholesome,  roast,  baked, 
or  broiled  meats,  and  fresh  cooked  vegetables  with  plenty  of 
salt,  and  then  to  go  out  again.  The  delicate  • susceptibility 
of  fine  acquaintances  prevents  them  emptying  their  salivary 
glands  of  excess  of  mucus,  when  tlicy  should  cncoiu-ago 
this  action  to  clear  their  throats,  glands,  and  stomachs, 
and  their  bronchial  tubes  from  viscid  substances.  Tlicse 
uro  tlie  hygienic  rules  that  reason  and  jdiilosophy  dictate ; 
not  tho  indulgence  in  soft  air  and  pleasing  association 
with  all  tho  culpiits  of  fashion— Lydia-Languishing  about 
in  walks  and  parades  to  show  their  pale  faces  and  inarblo- 
liko  skins,  flow  many  a beautiful  girl,  well  made,  and 
of  good  stock,  might  be  saved  by  tho  healtliy  and  invi- 
gorating process  I have  suggested ; playing  Diana  Vernon, 
and  scouring  tho  coimtiy  witli  a careful,  buoyant,  intelligent 
brother  or  male  friend  1 Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  miglit  bo 
thus  saved  to  take  tho  futm’o  matron’s  place,  the  mothers  of 
healthy  children,  instead  of  laying  their  bones  in  untimely 
gi-aves.  No  greater  revolution  is  required  in  all  the  sickly 
diseases  of  om-  youthfrd  Anglo-Saxon  gii’ls,  in  this  llieir 
tendency  to  congestive  consumption,  tliau  in  tho  early  treat- 
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merit  of  every  one  of  them.  Better  would  it  be  to  see  health 
in  kilts  and  gaiters,  stout  half-boots,  Avidc-awake  hats  ami 
clotli,  than  disease  in  silks  and  satins,  lace  and  embroidery. 
Horse-riding,  now  so  indulged  in  by  ladies,  is  the  first  natu- 
ral step  toAvards  this.  Even  this,  hoAA’ever,  would  bo  better 
during  the  London  season  if  twenty  or  thirty  miles  out 
and  homo  were  done  in  the  country  three  days  a Aveek,  and 
two  perhaps  for  the  parks.  Wliy  shmdd  tlic  youth  of  the 
country  alone  take  to  the  rifle  and  the  drill?  If  avo  owe 
nothing  else  to  our  neighbours  across  the  channel,  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  rousing  us  from  a latent  to  an  active 
military  nation,  imd  for  developing  the  physical  poAver  of  our 
youtli ; if  it  ansAvered  no  other  purpose,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  jihysical  cxorciseS'  ever  adopted.  "Wliy  should  not  the 
ladies  handle  the  sporting  gun  ? It  gives  an  object  to  the 
long  Avinters’  days  in  the  country ; it  induces  a pliysical 
recreation,  and  amuses  the  mind,  if  only  small  game  Avero 
followed.  The  caiTying  a light  gim,  and  going  over  the 
imevcn  gromid  of  fields  and  commons,  Avould  give  muscular 
Arigour  and  cheat  disease  (never  mind  the  doctor)  of  half  its 
victims.  Do  I say  aught  against  the  Graces  and  tlie  liltises  ? 
far  from  it ; they  can  bo  more  successfully  courted  by  the 
energetic  and  healthy  than  by  the  poor  pain-in-the-side, 
gasping,  listless,  coughing,  fragile  ineces  of  porcelain-likc 
human  flesh  and  blood  avc  see,  and  Avhich  we  call  the  tender 
plants,  AA'ho  are  not  allowed  to  do  too  much,  and  so  never 
accomplish  anything.  Depend  on  it,  consranption  is  only 
to  bo  cheated  of  its  victims  l)y  attention  and  careful  removal 
of  all  those  early  elements  in  the  system  Avhich  produce  it. 

InFLAMMATOKY  CONSUAIPTION. 

This  disease  is  very  opposite  to  the  preceding  one.  As 
there  arc  many  symptoms  in  common  Avuth  bronchial  conges- 
tion and  broncliitis,  so  there  are  many  in  common  Avith  the 
two  distinct  classes  of  consumjAtion.  I repeat,  that  Xature 
acts  by  gradation  and  consecutive  laws  in  disease ; and  it 
may  not  be  an  unAAUSO  suggestion  to  say  that  congestive  con- 
sumption is  the  next  step  in  advance  on  bronchial  congestion, 
and  inflammatory  consiunption  on  l)ronchitis.  I am  justly 
led  to  this  by  all  the  characteristics  prodiiccd  on  the  tongue. 
I have  spoken  of  its  general  furred  or  flabby  condition  in  con- 
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gestivo  consiiinptiou,  allowing  tliat  eveiy  organ  in  tlio  body  is 
luoro  or  less  influenced  by  tbo  disease.  I will  now  show  the 
opposite  conditions  ns  existing  in  inflammatory  consumption, 
wliicli  may  be  called  prolonged  bronchitis,  fixing  itself  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  substances  of  the  lungs.  Here  the  lung 
tract  is  distinctly  red  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
not  like  a sudden  bronchitis,  accouiimnicd  by  a more  or  less 
congestive  state  of  the  stomach ; but  the  stomach  also 
becomes  inflammatory,  and  its  tract  on  the  tongue  is  also 
red  ; so  also  will  be  the  brain  and  large  intestine  tracts ; in 
fact  red  all  over.  Even  when  this  is  the  case,  the  lung  tract 
is  of  a deeper  colour,  assuming  often  a purplish  appearance. 
Cougli  is  present ; but  the  phlegm  is  thicker,  and  requires 
several  eflbrts  to  detach  it ; perspiration  is  also  here  present. 
The  only  |>ains  are  in  the  side,  and  these  arise  more  from 
a pleurisy  that  mostly  accompanies  these  cases,  and  from  the 
constant  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  than  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  often  a greater 
expression  of  anxiety  in  the  countenance  in  this  than  in  the 
other  form  of  consumption.  Tenacity  of  life  is  peculiar  to 
organic  disease ; tliereforo  in  all  these  cases  hojie  whispers 
life ! life ! which  is  so  soon  to  end  ; while  in  high  ftuic- 
tional  diseases  that  are  curable,  liope  often  fails,  and  the 
more  people  declai’o  they  must  die,  the  more  they  do  not. 

Tkkatment  by  Medicine. — All  the  acids,  anodynes,  and 
opiates  (Nos.  22  to  25,  30  to  36,  77  and  78). 

Hygiene,  &c. — All  the  ojijiosites  to  the  congestive  actions. 
Here  a temperature  of  60°  should  be  the  lowest  breathed ; 
here  the  warm  climates  of  the  south  of  Franco,  JIMta,  Madeira, 
Torquay,  and  other  mild  and  sheltered  spots  in  our  mvn 
island  are  necessary;  here  the  comforts  of  home,  too,  in 
well-ventilated  pure  atmospheres  are  absolutely  enjoined. 
The  membranes,  having  no  protecting  coverings,  cannot  bear 
the  least  cold.  How  different  is  this  to  when  they  are 
clogged  and  loaded,  when  pure,  fresh,  cold,  bracing  air 
is  needed ! ITie  diet  should  bo  boiled  meat,  mutton 
broth,  milk,  and  everything  that"  udll  make  acid  in  the  last 
act  ol  digestion,  to  assist  the  acid  medicines,  in  order  to 
yield  to  the  system  that  in  which  it  is  dc'ficient.  If  these 
two  diseases  are  so  opposite,  it  requires  no  conjimor  to  see 
how  distinctly  opposite  must  l>e  their  treatment  in  medicine 
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and  hygiene.  These  facts  cannot  be  too  distinctly  under- 
stood, nor  can  they  be  so  without  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  indices  the  tongue  affords.  That  the  two  diseases  and  their 
treatment  have  not  been  liitherto  defined  is  from  this  very 
cause  ; hence  the  confusion  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  all 
that  relates  to  them  ; and  the  reason  unexjdained  why  the 
milder  climates  have  sometimes  done  good,  and  at  others  had 
no  avail,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Simplicity  and  truth  must 
be  the  guide  in  all  things,  and  never  was  it  more  required 
than  in  readily  distinguishing  the  difference  between  the 
congestive  and  inflammatory  actions. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

CONGESTIVE  AND  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM.— GOUT  AND 
RHEUMATIC  - GOUT.  — NEURALGIA  AND  TIC-DOLOUREUX.  — 
APOPLEXY.—PARALYSIS.— CONGESTIVE  AND  INFLAMM.\TORY 
DIARRHIEA.— CHOLERA  AND  DY.SENTERY. 

Rheumatism  attacks  all  parts  of  the  body,  intenially  and  extemally. — Lum- 
biigo. — Sciatica.— Ti-eatment  of  in  upper  and  lower  extremities,  by  medicine 
and  diet. — E.xtenial  applications. — General  remarks  on  the  two  kinds,  gout 
and  rheumatic-gout. — Neuralgia  and  tic-doloureux. — Congestive  apoplexy. — 
Convulsions  or  infant  apoplexy,  &c. — A well-reguLated  delay  of  conse- 
quence. — Usual  unwise  treatment  now  adopted.  — Paralysis,  different 
kinds — Treiitinent,  &c. — Remarks  on  congestive  actions  generally. — Cholera 
— Diarrlia-a  and  dysentery. — Congestive  and  inflammatory  states  to  be 
discriminate*!.  — The  uselessness  of  the  late  goverameut  inquiry  into  the 
cholera  of  IS.W. — Treatment  of  the  two  foniis  of  cholera  distinct  and  opjx)- 
site. — Rules  for  any  futuiv  inquiry. — Hygiene,  diet,  &c. — Slops  injurious. — 
Pemicious  effects  of  acting  too  soon  on  the  bowels  after  tliey  have  been 
quieted  fram  e.xce.ssive  action-s. — The  Government  Medical  Hoard  ; its  cruel 
rind  pernicious  oixlers. 

CoNGESTn’E  Rheumatism. 

One  of  tho  most  common  diseases  attacking  all  parts 
of  tho  body,  especially  tho  external  members,  thougli  it 
has  its  choice  of  internal  organs.  It  is  indicated  by 
a large  white,  flabby,  and  often  furred  tongue ; every  part 
and  tract  being  implicated,  showing  clearly  that  it  is 
not  confined  to  one  part  alone,  but  to  a genend  congestive 
condition  of  all  tho  organs.  It  is  pcculiai'ly  a capillaiy 
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niul  venous  disease,  the  elements  in  the  blood  in  these 
vessels  being  chiefly  at  fault.  Some  persons  have  it 
most  in  the  upper  extremities,  others  in  tho  lower,  whilst 
a third  class  suffer  from  its  eftccts  in  the  more  centi-al 
jjai-ts  of  tho  body — the  loins  and  hips,  in  the  fonn  of  him- 
iMigo  and  sciatica.  Wherever  there  is  muscle  there  will 
rheumatism  locate  itself,  or  in  its  coverings.  The  worst  and 
most  painful  is  that  which  ocem's  in  the  coverings  of  bones, 
called  periostial  rheumatism  ; the  favom-ite  spots  of  which  are 
in  the  shins  and  mider  the  scalp.  The  diaphragm,  or 
midrilf,  does  not  escape,  nor  does  the  heart.  Eheumatism  is 
Nature’s  effoi-t  to  locate  morbid  humours  in  parts  away  from 
her  organic  structimes,  imd  the  victims  of  this  disease  should 
apimeciate  this  fact ; when  once  she  effects  this  jiurpose  they 
become  peccant  parts.  Tho  least  indigestion,  cold,  or  any 
other  simple  causes,  produce  those  well-knowji  pains  which 
the  suflerers  are  doomed  to  grin  and  bear.  Like  all  con- 
gestive actions,  they  are  to  be  checked  in  their  bud.  The 
laws  laid  doTO  for  the  advance  and  progi-ess  of  disease  will 
render  gi*eat  assistance  in  tho  treatment  of  this  painful 
malady.  When  it  ocems  in  the  upper  extremities,  it  should 
be  somewhat  differently  treated  than  when  it  occims  in  the 
lower.  Eheumatism  has  a great  disi)osition  to  angular 
jumping  freaks,  called  by  the  learned  metastasis.  These 
cause  great  relief,  for  in  their  very  skittishuess  a pain  which 
had  fixed  itself  in  a locality  almost  long  enough  to  be  past 
endurance,  will  suddenly  leave,  giving  a little  interregnum  to 
tho  suficrer,  but  with  the  certainty  of  his  finding  it  come  at 
another  part.  Thus  it  will  go  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left  elbow ; from  thence  to  the  right  wrist,  and  from  thence 
under  the  left  shoulder-blade,  or  some  opposite  place  never 
to  be  correctly  calculated  on.  I knew  an  old  stockbroker,  a 
martjT  to  rheumatism,  who  would  bet  the  odds  on  the  next 
place  his  tormentor  would  go  to ; but  he  confessed  he  made 
very  bad  books,  and  would  have  lost  in  the  long  run ; so  erratic 
and  uncertain  are  all  these  pains. 

Treatmk.nt  by  Medicine.  — Take  all  those  medicines 
recommended  in  tlic  early  acid  states  of  tho  stomach  (Nos.  1 
to  7).  Tlmsc  medicines,  especially  No.  7,  act  chiefly  on  all 
rheumatisms  of  the  upper  extremities.  Now  those  wliieh 
occur  in  the  lower  extremities  should  bo  rather  differently 
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treated;  therefore  the  medicines  Nos.  IG  and  17  arctlie  best. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  by  simply  neutmlizing  acidities  in  tlio 
stomacli,  the^upper  extremities  are  relieved  ; but  tlie  lower  are 
not  relieved  so  much  by  these  as  by  the  alkaline  aperients. 
If  this  treatment  is  reversed,  simple  as  it  is,  the  Ixaielit  will 
not  be  so  groat  as  by  adopting  the  mode  prescribed. 

If  tlio  rheumatism  should  bo  of  that  character  which  has 
arisen  from  cold  taken  after  merciu'ials,  Nos.  79  and  80  will 
be  found  beneticial. 

If  liniments  arc  used,  the  best  I know  is  castor  oil  well 
rubbed  in,  especially  to  the  joints.  If  the  rheumatism 
amomits  to  the  state  called  tic-dolourcux,  which  is  more 
along  tlie  serous  coverings  of  nerves,  then  chloroform  may  be 
applied  or  rubbed  in,  especially  about  the  face  and  liead  for 
facial  and  tooth  rheumatism,  which  often  comes  without  the 
teeth  being  decayed  ; but  should  it  arise  from  decayed  teeth, 
lose  no  time  in  having  them  extracted. 

Hygiene,  Diet,  (fee. — Take  all  the  roast,  baked,  and  broiled 
meats,  and  all  that  class  of  diet  which  makes  least  acid  in  the 
course  of  digestion ; light  bitter  beer  is  not  objectionable. 
iVll  spirits,  wine,  &c.,  should  be  avoided,  as  they  add  acids  to 
the  system.  Where  there  is  a tendency  from  long  habit  to 
rheumatism,  the  most  careful  dieting  will  not  prevent  it,  and 
I am  inclined  to  tliink  that  a rich  rheumatism  is  better  than 
a poor  one ; for  by  lowering  the  system  by  a too  rigid  and 
low  diet,  the  pains  are  not  only  equally  as  bad,  but  from  a 
low  nervous  power  the  system  is  less  able  to  bear  them. 
Better,  then,  to  live  well  by  sound  nourishing  diet,  and  reduce 
the  excess  of  acids  by  the  medicines  prescribed : sham- 
jiooing  and  the  Turkish  baths  have  been  recommended,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  the  natural  baths ; not  mere  simple 
perspiration,  but  a profuse  sweating,  so  tliat  the  bed-clothes 
may  be  almost  wrung.  This,  however,  must  be  done  with 
discretion.  It  will  not  do  to  use  the  starving  and  sweating 
system  at  the  same  time,  which  is  too  Sangrado-liko ; but 
when  a three  or  four  days’  sweating  is  to  bo  adopted,  feed  and 
nourish  well,  so  that  wliile  old  morbid  materials  are  being 
ejected  from  the  body,  healthy  ones  are  put  into  it.  I have 
seen  rather  awkward  errors  ensue  from  not  adopting  this 
course.  As  tliere  are  acute  and  chronic  stages  of  congestive 
rheumatism,  it  will  be  found  that  warmth  relieves  the  pains 
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of  tlio  chronic,  Init  aggravates  those  of  the  aento,  especially 
wlu^n  no  perspiration  ensues ; therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
induce  this  to  get  any  benefit.  All  persons  STiffering  from  or 
disposed  to  rheumatism  should  wear  body  waistcoats,  whether 
fiannel  or  merino,  cither  all  wool,  or  cotton  and  wool  com- 
bined. Much  depends  on  the  chameter  and  natm*c  of  the 
skin  of  every  individual.  I have  found  that  flannel  or 
entirely  wool  waistcoats  cannot  he  homo  by  all  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  therefore  recommend  a cotton  plush  fabric,  called 
swans-down,  as  equally  warm,  and  not  so  in-itating  or  hot  as 
woollens.  If  persons  are  very  susceptible  of  cold,  a chamois 
or  wash-leather  waistcoat  is  a very  nice  thing.  For  sciatica 
and  lumbago,  hot  salt,  sand  or  bran  hags  am  admirable  appli- 
cations, as  they  no  doubt  increase  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
by  their  heat,  as  well  as  liquefy  the  grosser  elements  of  the 
blood  which  cannot  jjass  through  the  minute  vessels.  This  is 
attained  also  by  the  friction  of  liniments  when  used  lustily, 
or  by  hot  baths.  Where  patients  have  been  perfectly  immov- 
able from  acute  congestive  rheumatism,  I have  chased  their 
eiTatic  pains  away  by  very  hot  linsoed-meal  poultices,  till  no 
part  of  the  body  had  escaped ; and  where  these  pains  have 
been  so  chased  away,  they  have  not  returned  to  the  pai-ts 
whore  the  j)oultices  had  been  applied.  A movable  rheuma- 
thm  is  one  that  will  move  off  entirely ; hut  a fixed  rheumatism 
V.  ill  often  defy  all  remedies.  Therefore  I advise  that  the 
most  polite  and  delicate  sittention  he  paid  to  them  on  their 
first  appearance,  and  to  bow  them  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
^Vhile  saying  what  to  do  and  what  to  take  in  congestive 
i heumatism,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  what  not  to  do, 
Pei-sons  of  congestive  or  acid  habits  having  a tendency  to 
rheumatism  should  not  take  cheese  or  walnuts,  chestnuts  or 
milky  kcniels  of  this  class  ; cream  in  tea  is  worse  than  liquid 
lard  or  butter,  though  it  may  be  taken  by  them  on  fruit  ]iies 
or  puddings.  Boiled  meats  once  in  a way  ; hut  never  mutton 
Ijroth.  All  boiled  meats,  milk,  eggs,  nxw  vegetables,  siilmon, 
brown  outside  of  roast  meats,  port  wine,  and  such  things 
should  be  avoided. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism. 

This  is  quite  a different  affair  to  the  last,  and  no  fonn  of 
disease  has  been  more  mistaken.  It  is  not  so  much  a piu’e 
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rheumatism  as  a class  of  pain  so  nearly  resemhling  it  that  it 
has  been  ranked  along  with  it,  but  which  arises  from  other 
causes.  It  will  come  between  the  shoulders  in  hronchifis,  and 
then  the  poor  liver  gets  blamed ; it  will  remain  amongst  the 
muscles  of  tho  chest  after  pleurinies ; it  will  get  into  the 
joints  after  mucous  membranous  inflammations  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  either  in  tho  upper  or  lower  ones,  according 
to  what  part  is  or  has  been  affected.  Since  my  fli-st  disco- 
very of  Glossology,  I have  noticed  it  as  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  heart  diseases.  It  exhibits  its  sympathies  by  a 
tender  scalp  after  inflammation  of  tho  coverings  of  tlio  brain. 
It  is  an  ignis-fatuus  that  often  leads  men  astray  who  have 
not  learned  their  physiology  by  tho  bedside  ; because  it  is  so 
jiurely  an  effect  of  inflammatory  actions  of  various  organs  by 
synii)athy.  No  better  guide  can  bo  liad  than  tho  tongue  ; for 
this  affection  is  never  present  without  that  organ  e:diibiting 
along  some  of  its  tracts  a red  appeamnee,  denoting  inflamma- 
tory action  in  such  parts  of  the  body  as  those  indicate  ; there- 
fore especial  attention  should  be.  paid  to  this,  as  the  two 
rheumatisms,  the  congestive  and  inflammatory,  cannot  be 
discriminated  except  by  the  tongue. 

Tueatment  by  IVIedicines. — The  acids  and  anodynes  when 
these  pains  arc  in  tlio  upper  extremities  (Nos.  81  and  82). 
When  they  are  in  tho  lower.  Nos.  16  and  17.  Thus  direct 
aperients  are  only  used  in  rheumatisms  of  both  kinds  in  tlie 
lower  extremities. 

Hvuiene,  Diet,  &c. — Wannth  to  tho  body,  and  an  oven 
temperature  of  tho  rooms : no  exposure  by  denudation  ; no 
baths  or  nibbings ; and  no  encouragement  of  persjiiration, 
though  it  will  come  on  naturally  occasionally.  Boiled  meats, 
broths  and  milk  are  liero  l>etter  than  roast  meats : no  alco- 
holic liquora  of  any  kind  should  be  taken. 

Genekae  Reuahks. — As  much  confusion  in  practice  has 
occurred  in  tho  treatment  of  rheumatisms,  a few  simple  rules 
will  not  be  misplaced.  Their  character  should  be  first  con- 
sidered, whether  they  are  congestive  or  acid,  inflammatory  or 
alkaline ; whether  they  attack  the  upper  or  lower  extremi- 
ties or  the  centre  of  the  body  ; whether  superficial,  as  on  tho 
skin ; muscular,  or  deeper  seated,  or  if  they  occur  in  th(s 
joints.  Congestive  rheumatisms  of  tlio  upper  extremities 
arise  from  tho  stomach,  and  require  alkaline  con-ectives  and 
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anodynes.  If  in  tlie  centres,  it  arises  from  tlie  small  intes- 
tines, when  the  alkalis  may  be  given  witli  slight  aperients ; 
if  in  the  lower  extremities,  it  arises  from  the  lai-go  intestines, 
when  alkabuo  aperients  wntli  anodynes  alone  are  needed. 
The  diet  in  such  cases  being  that  for  all  congestive  or  acid 
actions.  If  inflammatory  or  alkaline  rhemnatism  occnrs  in 
the  upper  extremities,  the  acids  and  anodynes  should  be 
given  ; but  when  it  occiirs  in  the  lower  extremities,  thus  ori- 
ginating in  tlie  large  intestines,  acids,  anodynes,  and  aperients 
are  necessary.  The  pregnant  cause  of  the  non-success  in 
treatment  of  rheumatism  has  been  hitherto  owing  to  the  un- 
deflned  conditions  and  causes  of  it  generally,  or  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  specific  actions  of  the  various  pai-ts  of  the 
body. 

Gout  akd  Rheumatic  Gout, 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  congestive  rheumatisms  may 
be  applied  to  gout.  If  the  description  of  rheumatism  bo  ‘ a 
wolf  now  gnaws  me ; now  a serpent  stings,’  that  for  gout 
is  ‘ to  squeeze  the  part  in  a vice  till  you  can  bear  it  no 
longer,  then  give  it  one  screw  more.’  By  correcting  the  acid 
secretions  and  attending  to  the  inles  for  rheumatism,  and 
also  to  the  positions  after  meals,  and  the  use  of  high  scats  to 
aid  and  assist  digestion,  many  attacks  and  much  suftering 
may  be  avoided.  hlen  have  often  pure  gout ; women 
seldom  ; they  sufler  more  from  a combination  of  the  two,  and 
have  rhemnatic-gout.  They  get  the  swelled  joints  in  their 
fingers  and  toes,  but  not  the  chalk  stones.  There  is  a 
most  important  remark  I have  to  make  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  rhemnatism  and  gout,  and 
that  is  the  use  of  colchicmn.  When  combined  in  the  form  I 
have  prescrilicd  it,  whether  with  alkalis,  acids,  or  aperients,  it 
never  accumulates  or  does  injury,  but  quite  the  reverse ; 
iclien  taken  alone  it  is  most  injurious,  and  I have  never  known 
a case  where  persons  have  been  addicted  to  this  that  they 
have  not  died  suddenly.  Gout  and  rheumatic-gout  should 
bo  treattMl  according  to  the  state  of  the  system,  as  indicated 
by  the  tongue ; if  furred,  then  by  the  alkalis  as  recom- 
mended in  cfimmon  rhemnatism ; if  clean  and  red,  then 
according  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
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Nkuralgia  and  Tic-Doloueeux. 

I liave  little  doubt  but  that  these  painful  disorders  originate 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  rhemnatisms,  and  that  their  seat 
is  in  the  coverings  of  the  nerves,  which  are  highly  vascidar ; 
indeed  they  are  minute  networks  of  blood-vessels  protecting 
nerve  matter  within  them,  as  small  elastic  cords  of  gutta- 
percha arc  protected  by  silk.  This  natuitJ  outside  covering 
becomes  the  scat  of  capillary  congestion,  and  presses  on  the 
nerve  matter  within.  Better  then  that  this  disposition 
should  affect  larger  tracts,  thivn  fix  on  the  nerve  coverings ; 
for  as  in  other  parts,  so  it  is  in  these,  when  they  ore  once 
affected  they  become  peccant,  and  morbid  elements  fly  there. 
The  subjects  of  these  complaints  ai‘o  foimd  amongst  the 
slow  blood-circulators  and  the  inanimate,  and  those  who 
neglect  physical  exercises,  and  thereby  lose  the  benefit  of 
good  wholesome  perspinitions  to  purge  their  blood  of 
morbid  elements.  If  mild  warm  atmospheres,  shampooing, 
and  other  remedies  have  benefited  them,  then  it  is  evident 
tliat  a free  radiation  from  the  centres  to  the  surfaces  are 
good  i-emedics : ergo — they  come  under  congestive  actions, 
and  require  energetic  exercises,  and  perspiration  gained 
therefrom,  as  well  as  good  generous  diet  to  keep  up  the 
system.  Art  must,  however,  be  called  in,  and  iron  and 
quinine  and  other  uncertain  remedies  are  tried.  Simplicity 
is  never  nxlopted,  or  indeed  found  out,  till  the  human  mind 
has  exhausted  itseK  of  all  its  wonderful  and  diflicxdt  problems 
which  it  never  clearly  undei'stands  ; resting  on  its  own  sup- 
j)ositions  which  it  firmly  believes,  and  scarcely  doubts,  even 
wlien  the  illusion  is  tom  away.  A general  treatment  of  the 
system  for  neuralgia,  on  the  princijiles  for  congestive  actions, 
will  often  remove  its  many  forms.  The  tongue  being  the 
gi-eat  guide  to  the  forais  of  medicine  used. 

Congestive  Apoplexy. 

As  wo  advance  in  the  scale  of  the  acid  or  congestive 
diseases,  we  find  by  the  law  of  progression  the  parts  wherein 
tlio  higher  vital  powers  are  situate  come  at  last  to  their  turn 
of  attack.  That  jiart  where  the  reason  holds  its  court  over 
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tbe  acts  and  deeds  of  human  nature  is  bountifully  provided 
against  trivial  attections  ; yet  often  fails  by  reason  of  its  own 
erring  judgment  to  take  cognizance  of  tlio  causes  that  pro- 
duce disease,  or  to  stop  the  tide  of  its  adviuice.  Neither  has 
it  scon,  or  if  seen,  has  it  used  proper  precautions  to  stem  tho 
inevitable  evil,  but  still  continues  gratifying  its  lusts  and 
appetites ; putting  no  stop  to  tho  morbid  animal  desires,  not 
l^robably  so  much  tho  immoral  as  the  instinctive  ones  of 
appetite,  and  the  desire  for  gustatory  gi-atification.  That 
part  which  I have  distinctly  shown  as  the  last  to  be  af- 
fected in  disease  is  now  attacked ; not  by  any  sudden,  but 
by  acciunulation  of  causes,  and  tho  fuel  so  long  collected  at 
last  spontaneously  bursts  into  a blaze,  and  apoplexy  ensues. 
It  may  be  said  that  many  persons  have  a i)rcdispositiou  to 
apoplexy.  But  what  is  predi.sposition  ? A word  given  by 
general  consent  of  the  profession  for  professed  ignorance  of 
latent  causes.  In  apoplexy  it  may  range  itself  under  the 
head  of  anatomical  defects ; stout  body,  short  neck,  general 
plethora,  and  what  I have  had  reason  to  notice,  a smaller 
calibre  of  veins  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  ai’terics : 
hence  the  body  becomes  over-nourished  by  vital  properties 
which  the  veins  do  not  caiTy  off  sufficiently  fast ; tlio  acid 
elements  collecting  in  an  immense  ratio  of  increase  beyond 
the  necessary  predominance  which  constitutes  its  law  for 
health.  In  this  complaint  it  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  natural 
endurance  as  a congestive  acid  action.  The  fit  comes  on 
suddenly  ; the  brain,  the  stomach,  and  all  tho  powers  of  the 
body  become  i)aralyzed.  There  is  i)ressuro  evcrywhei'c, 
because  elastic  muscular  power  is  gone.  Nature,  true  to  her 
laws,  centralizes  all  her  caloric  or  heat  to  disintegrate  and 
chemically  destroy  morbid  dej)osits ; robbing  the  extremities 
and  surfaces  for  these  purjioses.  In  this  state  the  patient 
drops  down  a human  mass  of  heavy  paralyzed  matter,  and  all 
tho  laws  which  I liavo  endeavoured  to  define  are  contrnvejicd, 
and  only  await  their  final  chemical,  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  vital  issue,  in  ceasing  to  act.  Whctlier  this  disease  ai-ises 
from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  state,  in  the  infant  or  the  man, 
its  laws  are  just  tho  same.  Tlie  convulsions  of  infancy 
do  but  portray  tlic  helpless  system  gorged,  stuffed,  and 
loarled  by  others,  and  tliat  of  adidts  by  themselves.  In  tho 
one,  the  instinctive  tlisposition  to  take  whatever  is  put 
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to  tho  mouth,  till,  with  the  most  anxious  care  and  solicitude, 
convulsions,  or  infant  apoplexy  is  produced  ; in  the  other,  by 
indiscriminating  and  thoughtless  gratification  of  sensuality. 

Oh ! hard-hearted  doctors,  who  forbid  tho  thick  cupfuls  of 
farinaceoiis  pudding-like  masses  to  be  given  to  the  little 
deities  of  a mother’s  love,  feeding  her  infant  gluttons  to 
repletion  ! Oh  ! starving  sons  of  iEsculapius,  who  advise 
more  prudence  in  tho  gastronomic  pleasures  of  certain 
systems ; you  may  talk  and  warn,  but  the  public  will  make 
patients  for  you  against  all  your  advice,  then  fly  to  you  for 
assistance,  (luarrcl  with  your  fees  if  you  save  them,  and  if 
they  die,  leave  all  their  affairs  for  others  to  settle. 

Tkkatmknt  by  Medicine. — Give  immediately  on  tho  attack 
in  adults  sufficient  tartarized  antimony  as  to  produce  an  ordi- 
nary vomit,  either  in  powder  or  in  liquid  (Xo.  9).  When- 
ever there  is  pressure  of  a congestive  character  on  the 
brain,  there  is  always  vomiting,  therefore  assist  Nature. 

See  in  these  aggravated  cases  of  perfect  helplessness,  how 
tho  frothy  mucus  pours  out  of  tho  mouth  and  nose ! In 
lesser  attacks,  see  the  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  tho  stomach 
when  that  organ  is  not  wholly  paralyzed ! when  conscious- 
ness is  sufficiently  induced,  and  the  tongue  can  be  protruded, 
see  liow  it  is  loadeil,  coated,  and  furred.  Here,  then,  is  a con- 
dition for  the  use  of  the  boldest  application  of  alkalis  (No.  7) : 
the  quantity  of  soda  in  this  prescription  may  be  doubled 
and  bo  persisted  in.  On  reaction  taking  place,  blood-letting 
may  be  resorted  to  according  to  tho  case,  if  old  or  young, 
male  or  female.  The  convulsions  of  infants  and  children  j 
should  be  treated  witli  emetics  (No.  52),  and  vomiting  well  ’ 
kept  up  ; then  the  alkaline  treatment  (Nos.  45  and  46)  ailopted. 

Hygiene.  &c. — There  is  no  disease  of  a spontaneous  cha- 
racter more  requiring  a irell-mjiilated  delay  to  insure  success 
than  this  ; for  never  was  more  ‘ haste  and  less  speed  ’ so 
fruitful  of  evil.  Tlie  patient,  if  an  adult,  should  bo  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  bed  and  properly  undressed,  and 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  the  hciul  well  up  ; ho  is  then  in 
a position  for  all  the  stratcgctic  rules  of  medical  warfare. 

An  emetic  should  bo  the  fii-st  thing  given  to  him,  which 
should  bo  done  at  tlic  earliest  period,  before  the  instinctive 
actions  are  too  paralyzed  ; for  as  long  ns  ho  breathes  ho  can 
swallow,  and  fluid  resting  at  tho  back  of  tho  mouth  must  be 
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swallowed  for  the  instinctive  act  of  breathing  to  bo  carried 
on ; all  this  is  time  saved.  lie  sliould  bo  got  into  a per- 
spirable condition  as  soon  as  possible  by  hot  applications  all 
over  him.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  tlie  relief  through 
the  skin  is  so  enormous,  that  the  same  action  which  produces 
it  proiluces  also  a similar  one  on  the  intenial  skin  or  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  first  act  is  vomiting,  caused  by  the 
emetic  already  given,  showing  that  the  paralyzed  state  is 
relieved.  This  must  bo  encouraged  in  every  possible  way, 
and  more  of  the  emetic  mixture  given.  The  whole  body 
first  bathed  in  sweat,  now  eliminates  heat  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  brought  into  a more 
liquid  state.  The  face  and  forehead  reddens,  and  the  veins 
enlarge.  This  state  is  called  reaction,  and  then,  ami  not  till 
then,  is  the  time  for  bleeding,  and  according  to  the  subject,  do 
it  boldly.  In  the  first  conscious  interval,  begin  the  alkaline 
medicines  ; these  will  neutralize  immense  quantities  of  acid, 
and  disengage  the  gases  from  the  upper  works — stomach, 
lungs,  &c.  The  disease  is  now  in  hand  : it  is  made  simple, 
for  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  follow  tho  laws  for  the  treat- 
ment of  congestive  actions. 

Eemarks. — I cannot  but  remark  on  tho  practice  usually 
adopted  on  occasions  of  sudden  apoplexies.  The  affrighted 
public  pick  up  tho  heavy-breathing  human  mass  and  place  it 
in  a chair,  and  quick-footed  messengers  run  for  a doctor. 
They  niay  have  hatl  the  sense  to  remove  the  necker- 
chief, and  unbutton  the  shirt-collar  ; but  perhaps  not.  The 
doctor  comes,  ties  uj)  an  arm,  whips  out  his  lancet  and 
plunges  it  into  a vein.  He  gets  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
for  his  pains ; all  tho  powers  wliich  should  eject  blood,  or 
cause  it  to  flow,  oxq  yarahjzed.  Ho  next  opens  a jugular  vein 
with  a like  success  ; that  part  is  paralyzed  also  : he  tries  tho 
temporal  artery ; that  is  in  the  same  state  ; ho  places  five,  ten, 
or  even  more  grains  of  his  favourite  calomel  on  the  tongue, 
and  after  losing  jirecious  time,  tho  patient  is  at  last  carried  to 
bed  if  ho  lives  long  enough ; after  his  best  chances  of  life 
have  been  thrown  away.  More  calomel  is  put  on  his  tongue  if 
he  still  lives,  and  probably  after  a time  tho  doctor  tries  tho 
lancet  again  with  better  success,  and  on  tho  first  appearance 
of  recovery,  saline  or  other  brisk  aperients  arc  given. 
Perhaps  these  do  not  act,  so  more  are  given  and  more 
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calomel ; at  last  pm-ging  comes  on ; but  what  a miserable 
condition  for  a man  unablo  to  move  ! One  of  two  things  ■ 

most  assiu’cdly  happens : he  either  dies  from  exhaustion,  or 
becomes  a confirmed  paralytic ; and  Ikj  his  time  here  long  or 
short,  according  to  his  age,  he  presents  to  tlie  world  a half- 
helpless specimen  of  humanity,  owing  his  condition  to  the 
false  i^rinciples  on  which  medicine  is  taught  and  practised.  ! 

Paiialysis. 

This  may  bo  whole  or  pai’tial.  No  paralysis  happens 
witliout  apoplexy,  however  low  its  character  may  , be, 
for  its  highest  is  total  paralysis.  Partial  paralysis  is 
apoplexy  occurring  in  a mild  form,  and  fixing  itself  in  certain 
localities.  One  side  of  the  face  may  only  become  aftbeted,  or 
one  hand,  one  arm,  one  leg.  There  is,  however,  gradation  in 
this ; one  half  the  body,  sucli  as  the  lower  limbs,  may  become 
affected  (paraplegia) ; one  entire  side,  face,  ann,  and  leg  (hemi- 
plegia). Palsy  is  a species  of  jiaralysis ; all  are  stages  of  i 
apoplexy  ; and  all  are  consequently  sudden  in  their  attacks.  | 

Tkeatment,  &c. — The  same  treatment  may  bo  adopted  for  ( 
those  as  for  apoplexy ; though  bleeding  may  not  be  necessary  | 
in  all,  and  the  rules  for  the  congestive  actions  may  be  fol-  | 
lowed.  A constant  and  well-regulated  warmth  is  im])erative,  1 
and  bed  offers  the  best  means  of  attaining  this ; and  the  j 
apjilication  of  hot  salt  or  sand-bags.  By  this  j)lan  the  che-  | 
inical  and  electrical  conditions  of  the  body  are  kept  up,  and  ^ 
these  are  the  funds  to  call  upon  wlien  the  disease  first  comes  ] 
on  ; when  these  have  been  lost,  and  the  chronic  stages  exist,  ' 
then  the  external  application  of  electricity  and  galvanism  is  ! 
most  useful. 

liEMAitKS  ON  Congestive  Actions  generally. — It  must 
have  struck  all  who  liave  followed  my  observations  on 
these  diseases,  how  little  aperient  medicines  have  entered 
into  their  treatment,  and  how  much  I seem  to  have  ignored  all 
received  authoi-ity  and  all  orthodox  pi-actices ; so  much  so 
tliat  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  I did  not  Iniow  them. 
Alas ! I know  them  too  well.  Should  I ever  have  had  a 
diploma  of  any  kind,  had  I not  passed  my  examination  in  ac- 
cordance with  them  ? Therefore,  taught  and  indoctrinated  in 
them,  I have  yet  been  bold  enough  to  differ  from  them: 
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nor  have  T done  this  without  just  cause  ; for,  studying  Nature’s 
laws,  and  seeing  them  opposed  and  contravened  so  continu- 
ally, 1 most  lieiu’tily  condemn  all  authority,  coming  from 
'whenco  it  may,  and  sliake  oil’  all  the  trammels  of  schools  at 
all  hazards  when  philo80i>hy,  and  w’hat  is  even  more 
valuable,  common  sense,  are  outraged  by  false  principles. 
The  largest  percentage  of  all  congestive  actions  are  2)roduced 
or  have  tlieir  origin  in  the  uj)per  works.  The  laws  of  health, 
which  I have  arbitrarily  defined,  and  the  laws  of  the  fii-st 
departure  therefrom  ; the  gradation  assumed  by  the  i)rimary 
diseases,  and  the  truth  of  these  as  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
coveries which  Glossological  indices  have  revealed,  are  proofs 
that  I do  not  condenm  without  sufficient  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  doing  this  I do  not  fail  to  point  out  such 
modes  of  j)roeeeding  as  will  bear  a thorough  sifting  into  tlieir 
truth  or  falsity  in  return.  The  uses  of  tlio  large  intestines 
as  the  prime  generators  of  the  vital  gases,  and  from  whenco 
the  vital  energies  are  regained  when  lost,  on  many  occasions 
are  so  important,  that  I am  compelled  to  condemn  the  jmrg- 
ing  of  these  in  many  complaints.  Disease  is  often  aggravated 
by  such  modes  of  proceeding,  as  instanced  in  the  blind  way  I 
have  described  in  the  popular  treatment  of  ajioplexy.  If  j)roof 
bo  further  necessary  I will  draw  attention  to  the  next  form 
of  disetiso  which  of  late  years  has  deeply  interested  everybody, 
where  tliere  is  jjurging  enough  in  all  conscience,  namely — 

Congestive  and  Inflammatoky  Diarkhcea,  Cholera,  and 

Dysentery. 

Ilf  I were  asked  to  define  cholera,  I should  say  it  was  the 
very  opiiosito  of  a disease  now  extinct,  called  the  Sweating 
Sickness.  This  disease  of  former  times  would  attack  an 
individual,  and  so  profuse  was  the  sweating,  tliat  in  a few 
days  ho  would  die  a perfect  skeleton.  Ncitlier  urinary 
action  nor  action  on  the  bowels  took  place.  It  was  as  if  by 
some  consent  of  the  general  system  that  every  solid  resolved 
itself  into  a fluid,  whicii  radiated  through  the  iiorous  struc- 
ture of  the  body  to  the  surfaces ; the  iiatient  dying  in  liis 
own  self-made  bath.  Cliolora  seems  the  very  reverse  of  this ; 
for  by  a similar  law,  urinary  aetiem  is  arrested,  and  all  fluids 
gravitate  from  the  surfaces  to  tho  centres,  collecting  about 
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tlio  mucous  membranes,  when  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  elements 
fly  over  them  in  a liquid  form.  All  electrical  action  ceases 
throughout  the  body  ; the  nervous  system  l>ecome8  thereby 
jJowerless,  tlio  muscular  actions  are  paralyzed,  and  the  patient 
sinks.  The  mainspring  of  this  is  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
large  intestines  to  form  the  vital  gases. 

Lot  us  see  what  is  the  process  of  decomposition  in  the 
sudden  death  of  a healthy  person.  The  life-loving  nitrogen  is 
the  first  to  quit  the  body.  Every  gas,  having  no  longer  vital 
properties  to  support,  seeks  its  most  combining  elements ; 
solids  are  dissolved  into  fluids,  and  these  again  into  gaseous 
vapours  through  other  combinations,  and  fly  ofi' ; and  so  the 
dead  mass  gradually  decomposes.  But  in  the  two  diseases 
above  mentioned,  while  yet  vitality  exists,  yet  in  so  low  a 
condition,  the  fluids  have  no  time  to  form  the  gaseous 
elements,  but  fly  off  bodily. 

Congestive  diarrhoeas  in  their  mildest  forms  are  Nature's 
efforts  to  rid  herself  of  obnoxious  acids,  and  are  often  bene- 
ficial to  the  system.  These  are  not  solely  the  result  of 
morbid  aftcctions  of  the  large  intestines ; far  from  it. 
Irritable  substances  come  from  the  upper  works,  and  the 
large  intestines  are  only  gangways  tlirough  which  they  must 
pass,  thougli  they  irritate  them  while  doing  so,  and  carry  ofi’ 
their  contents  also.  If  they  do  not  stop,  it  is  incumbent  on 
art  to  allay  the  irritation,  especially  if  pain  bo  present. 
Natime  being  relieved,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
If,  however,  tliey  are  allowed  to  go  on  one  stop  fui-tlier,  the 
law  of  gradation  produces  English  cholera,  or  diankoea  in 
excess.  Tliis  may  become  aggravated  by  tlie  nervous  action 
of  pain ; more,  i)erhaps  from  flatus  tlian  any  inflaimuatory 
action.  Again,  one  step  further  and  all  the  symptoms  are 
increa.sed,  and  then  the  elements  in  the  large  intestines, 
designed  to  form  the  vital  gases,  being  carried  away,  the 
necessary  electrical  action  in  the  system  ceases,  and  if  not 
restored  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  flux  stopped,  collapse  neces- 
sarily ensues.  This  is  first  felt  in  the  mass  of  nerves  or 
solar  plexus  at  the  back  of  the  stomach,  which  loses  the 
power  of  communicating  the  telegrams  to  tlie  brain  from 
want  of  electrical  actions  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  cannot 
])uss  those  downwards  from  the  brain  to  the  parts  below. 
In  fact  the  wires  arc  cut,  and  the  communication  is  stopped 
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between  the  two  extremities.  Looldng  at  diaiThoea  in  this 
simple  light,  aiul  tracing  cholera  and  its  results,  we  have 
first  to  ascei-hriii  if  these  are  effects  of  congestive  or  acid 
actions,  or  inflammatory  ones,  for  herein  lies  tlie  whole 
treatment.  If  tlie  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  tlien  it  is 
congestive  or  acid,  and  the  disease  may  bo  traced  to  morbid 
conditions  of  the  upper  works,  with  which  the  large  intestines 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  causes  lie  where  I have  located 
tliem,  and  nowhere  else. 

Inflammatory  Cholera. 

This  arises  solely  in  the  large  intestines,  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  upper  works;  huf 
tlie  effects  are  in  the  end  much  the  same.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  will  often 
produce  in  it  a morbid  condition,  which  gets  into  a pulpy 
state,  and  largo  quantities  of  a jelly-like  mucus  mixed  with 
actual  membrane  and  blood  come  away.  This  is  called 
Dysentery,  but  which  is  very  different  to  inflammatoiy  011010™ 
of  the  same  part ; for  dysentery  does  not  involve  the  whole 
structure  of  the  large  intestines,  hut  only  the  lower  parts. 
The  consequence  is,  there  is  enough  fsccal  matter  left  at  the 
upper  parts  for  Nature  to  gather  a store  of  her  vital  gases. 
This  state  may  ho  much  prolonged ; while  inflammatory 
cholcm  forcibly  ejects  all  faical  contents,  and  if  not  stopped, 
the  vital  gases  having  ceased  to  be  fonned,  electrical  action 
stops,  and  collapse  of  the  solar  plexus  is  the  result.  Thus  the 
same  effect  is  produced  as  in  congestive  cholera.  In  this 
disease  the  tongue  may  he  free  from  fur,  but  white  and 
flabby,  showing  a debilitated  condition  of  the  system ; or  it 
may  Ixi  clean  and  red,  more  particularly  at  the  large  intestine 
tract,  showing  the  inflammatory  action.  As  these  diseases 
exhibit  such  opposite  causes,  the  remedies  for  them  must  Ixj 
equally  opposite  if  beneficial  or  curative  actions  arc  to  ensue. 
If  the  tongue  points  these  out,  there  is  also  a corroboi-ating 
evidence  in  the  division  of  the  head,  as  indicating  parts  of 
the  body  distinctly  affected ; for  when  congestive  actions 
alone  hike  place  of  the  uj)por  works,  the  back  parts  alone 
will  be  affected.  In  all  these  cases,  vomitings,  distressing 
nausea,  and  pains  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  are  concomitant 
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symptoms ; indeed  the  irritation  is  so  great  that  vomiting 
is  incessant : tliis  always  indicates  a morbid  condition  of  the 
great  central  plexus  of  nerves  at  the  hack  of  the  stomach. 
If  the  large  intestines  alone  are  the  cause  and  seat  of  the 
disease,  tliere  will  ho  little  effect  shown  at  the  hack  part  of 
the  head,  hut  in  the  forehead  or  front  part.  For  what  do  we 
see  in  all  morhid  conditions  of  the  large  gut,  hut  affections, 
more  or  less,  of  the  reasoning  powers  ; as  fear,  alarm,  and 
the  gi’eatest  anxiety  of  countenance,  both  from  constipation 
as  from  excess  of  action ; hut  this  is  not  seen  in  the 
diarrhoeas  from  derangement  of  the  xipper  works  with  head- 
aches at  the  hack  parts  ; while  a few  brisk  choleraic  purges 
from  the  large  intestines  will  strike  the  giant  doam  in  a few 
hours  to  the  frailest  condition.  Diarrhoea  may  he  i)roduced 
from  fear ; for  this  is  arrest  of  the  reasoning  powers,  which 
act  immediately  by  relaxing  the  sphincters  of  the  lower  pai’t. 
This  is  a siugidar  proof  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  one 
part  on  the  other  by  reflex  action.  It  may  he  caused  also 
by  irritating  substances  which  the  digestive  powers  have 
been  unable  mechanically  to  neutralize,  also  by  excess  of 
bile  poured  out  by  the  liver,  finding  no  substances  to  act 
upon.  Tliis  is  bilious  diaiThoea,  which  has  no  great  de- 
jiressing  effects.  DiaiThoea  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
absence  of  bile,  when  the  stools  are  clayey  or  Avhite : this 
is  a very  opposite  condition,  always  attended  with  certain 
dejiressive  feelings  and  griping  pains,  because  the  fteces  are 
deficient  of  those  elements  which  make  vital  gases,  and 
consequently  the  electric  currents.  As  certain  localities 
produce  costivcncss  in  some  habits,  so  others  will  preilis- 
posc  to  diarrhma,  which,  being  favoured  by  climate  and  other 
circumstances,  advances  into  the  Asiatic  stage.  Certain  con- 
ditions of  the  system  must  always  be  favourable  to  these 
attacks  : it  is  the  duty  of  science  to  find  these  out.  Diai’rhoea 
and  clu>lera,  therefore,  claim  their  distinctions  into  Conges- 
tive OK  Acid — Inflammatoky  ok  Alkaline  ; and  unless  these 
are  clearly  defined,  ir  is  impossible  to  treat  them  with 
certainty.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  present  pinictice  of 
medicine.  There  are  no  such  definitions  now  made,  cer- 
tainly not  ns  regards  the  medical  treatment ; for  if  inflam- 
matory action  is  so  glaringly  prcsimt  as  to  be  admitted,  the 
treatment  is  as  likely  to  be  of  an  alkaline  character  as  acid, 
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indeed  more  so,  and  so  things  ai-e  nindo  worse.  The  govern- 
ment inquiry  into  the  cholei’a  of  18.54,  and  the  great  bine- 
book  rejtorts,  fonn  a monument  of  evidence  and  labour  in 
everything  but  in  the  desired  conclusion.  Any  faithful 
treatment  of  cholera,  as  far  ns  that  report  is  concerned, 
remains  just  where  it  was  previously.  It  reiterates  all  we 
knew  before  ; viz.,  that  improved  hygienic  observances  pre- 
vent diseases  of  all  kinds,  and  the  reverse  produces  them ; 
but  it  2>re8ents  nothing  useful  in  actual  or  certain  ajiplication 
of  medicine  when  disease  is  present,  and  for  which  I am 
now  contending.  One  plan  did  not  seem  to  benefit  more 
than  another ; the  key  was  lost  of  this  great  Hobbs’  lock, 
and  nobody  could  pick  it.  The  French  have  offered  a large 
monetary  prize  to  any  one  who  will  j)ropound  a exu’e  similar 
to  vaccination,  to  destroy  the  cholera-poison  in  the  system. 
They  are  quite  safe  in  doing  so,  and  if  they  keep  the  fund 
till  then,  they  may  pay  off’  the  national  debt  of  France. 
There  is  no  specific  poison  in  the  blood  in  this  disease,  like 
that  wliich  produces  small-jxox.  Cholera  is  the  gradation  of 
actions  as  I have  shoxra  them,  and  can  only  be  combated  by 
laws  properly  understood,  and  these  are  of  a simple  character. 

Treatjient  by  Medicine. — All  the  rales  of  treatment  of 
congestive  and  inflammatory  actions  ai'e  to  bo  here  obeyed. 
The  tongue  rigidly  studied,  and  headache  at  any  given  part 
noted.  The  simjjle  acid  diarrhma  may  bo  cured  by  a little 
soda,  or  prepared  chalk  with  sal-volatile  (Nos.  1 to  6).  If 
pain  in  tlio  large  intestines  be  present,  from  tlio  too  rapid 
and  frequent  passage  of  irritating  matter,  an  ojiiate  is  called 
for  (Nos.  77  and  78),  because  the  firet  stage  of  an  inflainmatoiy 
action  may  be  induced,  which  this  instantly  checks.  If 
congestive  diarrhoea  or  cholera  occm-  in  the  largo  intestines, 
known  by  the  white  and  furred  tongue,  the  largest  doses  of 
prepared  clialk  may  bo  given  by  itself  (No.  21),  and  the  opiate 
pill  (No.  78).  One  of  the  most  imixortant  jioints  to  bo 
considered  wlicn  vomiting  and  purging  come  on  together, 
is  the  irritiiblo  condition  of  the  stomach.  If  any  one  sup- 
poses that  filthy  nauseating  medicine  is  to  be  taken  with 
impunity,  because  the  schools  and  routine  sanction  and  teach 
it,  ho  will  lie,  as  ho  always  is,  grossly  deceived.  Tlie  com- 
bination of  laudanmn,  chalk,  catechu,  pepixonuint,  and  such- 
like horrid  compoimds  arc  enough  to  make  any  one  sick, 
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much  more  a stomach  already  nauseated  enough.  In  such 
cases  the  more  tasteless  and  plain  the  remedies,  the  better. 
The  chalk  is  almost  tasteless  ; it  is  alkaline,  and  combines 
wth  the  fluids  in  the  system,  and  solidifies  them  ; an  opiimi 
pill  di‘opj)ed  into  a teaspoonful  of  thick  arrowroot  made 
with  water,  is  tasteless,  and  if  the  patient  is  not  told  the 
pill  is  there,  so  much  the  better.  If  prassic  acid  is  given, 
lot  it  be  done  by  the  judicious  physician  in  the  simplest 
form,  not  combined  witli  anything  that  will  nauseate.  These 
are  the  simple  means  I have  found  practically  available  in 
these  cases.  Next  come  those  for  the  inflammatory  stages. 
These  are  almost  always  confined  to  the  largo  intestines, 
when  the  acids  and  opiates  are  called  into  use.  In  these 
cases  the  nausea  is  not  so  great,  and  acids  should  always  bo 
combined  Avith  an  anodyne  (Nos.  31  to  33) ; this  may  bo 
accomi>anied  by  the  opiate  pill  (No.  78).  The  form  of  acid 
preferable  in  violent  cases  is  the  nitrous  (Nos.  22  to  25). 
The  more  simple  and  tasteless  the  remedy,  the  better  the 
system  will  bear  it ; but  that  remedy  must  bo  the  right  one. 
If  chalk  and  alkalis  arc  given  in  inflammatory  actions,  de- 
noted by  tlio  red  tongue,  aud  if  acids  are  given  in  tho 
congestive  stages,  as  denoted  by  the  white  furred  tongue, 
the  disease  will  most  assmndly  bo  increased.  It  is  owing 
to  these  mistakes  that  both  doctors  and  physic  have  been 
blamed,  and  not  without  just  reason.  How  was  it  possible 
imdor  such  circmustances  for  any  correct  conclusion  to  be 
dra\vn  from  tlie  immense  amount  of  evidence  collected  l)y  tho 
government  commissioners,  of  what  was  the  best  remedy  for 
cholera?  The  statistical  tables  of  tlie  number  of  persons 
treated  by  tho  various  remedies  show  .average  results,  and 
that  one  treatment  was  no  better  than  another.  Such  was 
the  conclusion  to  the  only  point  of  the  government  inquiry, 
whicli  cost  the  country  sixty  thousand  poimds. 

The  simple  fact  of  tlie  appearance  of  tho  tongue  indicating 
when  one  of  tho  opposite  remedies  should  be  apjdied,  never 
having  entered  into  tho  calculation,  not  only  tho  treatment 
of  cholera,  but  all  benefit  to  be  <lerived  from  the  inquiry, 
entii'oly  failed.  Tlie  next  time  such  an  inquiry  is  made,  these 
simple  rules  should  accompany  tho  paper  to  bo  filled  up : — 
(a)  In  all  cases  of  white  furred  tongues,  tho  cholera  is  acid 
and  congestive,  and  requires  alkaline  aud  anodyne  remedies. 
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{b)  Tn  ftll  cases  of  red  or  clean  tongues,  it  is  inflammatory 
or  alkalii.e,  and  requires  acids  and  opiates. 

(r)  State  the  result  when  these  rules  liavo  been  opposed. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  when  mitunil  laws  have 
been  obeyed,  and  the  two  distinct  classes  treated  as  I have 
j)ropo;mded,  they  will  bo  found  to  bo  favourable,  but  when 
they  have  been  couti'avened,  tliey  will  bo  found  uufavomtible, 
to  recovery. 

Hygiene,  &c.,  for  Cholera,  &c. — Common  sense  seems 
to  direct  all  these  various  stages.  There  is  loss  of  vital 
heat  throiigli  loss  of  electric  power ; heat,  therefore,  every- 
where applied  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  as  a direct 
as  well  as  an  indirect  agent.  Galvanism  produces  this  latter 
action,  and  assists  tlie  functions  of  organs  which  are  in  abey- 
ance, especially  the  skin  and  kidneys.  Therefore  it  is  most 
important  to  restore  these  lost  powers,  for  when  both  act  in 
unison  the  case  may  get  into  a safe  groove.  In  common 
cholera,  red-tapists  order  ‘ sLoi^s  slops  to  slops  ! why  the 
system  is  nothing  but  slops  already.  There  is  no  condition 
that  requires  the  uses  made  of  the  natural  chemistry  of  tho 
body  or  self-dependent  powei-s  more  than  in  these  iliscases. 
The  best  and  most  nomushing  meats  that  can  be  got,  nicely 
roasted,  baked,  or  broiled,  should  be  given  to  the  patient ; a 
piece  put  into  tho  mouth  with  directions  to  take  a long  time 
in  masticating  it,  so  as  to  use  the  salivaiy  secretions  as 
natural  medical  agents.  These  are  not  to  be  got  by  giving 
slops.  No  one  thinks  of  Natiu'c’s  own  pharmacopoeia,  by 
which  her  own  vital  chemistiy  is  set  to  work ; by  friction, 
as  well  as  the  chemical  actions  of  the  acids  and  alkalis,  her 
own  galvanic  batteries  produce  electricity,  and  consequently 
heat.  A well-masticated  pulpy  mass  going  into  tho  stomach, 
gives  that  organ  some  of  its  natural  duties  to  perfomi,  and 
some  power  will  accrue.  ‘ Oh  ! but  it  may  be  rejected  by 
the  stomach,’  say  tho  schoolmen  ; well,  so  arc  slops ; with 
this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  fonner  case  some  power 
is  gained,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  lost  in  both  ways — watch 
the  case — by  all  the  laws  of  the  uses  of  the  organs  and  their 
secretions.  Fluids  and  slops  must  bo  cautiously  adminis- 
tered. In  all  cases  of  cholera  these  few  hints  will  serve  to 
point  out  tho  course  to  be  pursued  to  nourish  tho  system  by 
actual  aliment,  and  to  make  usti  of  tho  natimil  powers  within. 
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In  common  dian-hnea  the  same  caution  is  not  so  necesssiry, 
except  to  avoid  slops.  A good  mutton  chop  two  or  throe 
times  a day,  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  some  porter  or  hitter 
ale  is  the  best  diet.  While  the  bowels  are  irritable,  little 
bread  or  vegetables  should  be  given.  Everything  tliat  plain 
common  sense  dictates,  however  opposed  to  routine,  should 
bo  adopted.  This  above  all,  that  in  the  congestive  actions 
denoted  by  the  white  or  fuiTcd  tongues,  roast,  broiled,  and 
baked  meats,  good  beef  tea,  and  such-like  diet  are  best. 
In  the  inflammatory  stages,  denoted  by  the  red  tongue, 
boiled  moats,  mutton,  veal  or  chicken  broths,  milk,  &c.,  are 
the  best,  because  all  these  produce  a<;id  elements  in  the 
system,  and  help  the  acid  medicine.  But  if  these  acts  are 
reversed  or  infringed,  all  Nature’s  laws  are  equally  set  at 
nought,  and  a sort  of  professional  and  scientific  homicide  is 
the  result.  I have  seen  patients  fast  recovering  after  much 
labour  and  care  from  attacks  of  cholera,  diaiThcea,  and  other 
congestive  mucous  membranous  diseases,  actually  killed  by 
a basin  of  mutton  broth,  or  a milk  diet.  But  this  is  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  same  want  of  division  in  medicine. 

Ef.jiauks. — There  are  two  points  I have  to  remark  upon  in 
all  those  cases.  The  first  is  the  iniquitous  use  of  calomel 
and  the  mercurials.  Nothing  but  the  folly  of  routine,  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  schools,  and  the  want  of  scientific 
knowledge  bearing  on  all  the  philosophical  jjoints  of  these 
di.soascs,  now  sanction  their  use.  Autliority  is  often  but  a 
stagnant  respecta1)ility ; once  let  me  excite  young  minds 
against  its  prejudices,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  own  intelli- 
gent observations  I will  uproot  this  homicidal  practice. 
Granted  that  large  doses  of  calomel  may  so  rouse  a thousand 
actions  in  the  thousand  laboratories  of  the  body,  and  efieet  a 
cure  in  one  case ; but  ten  will  die  from  them  : better  then 
have  one  to  die  than  kill  ten.  The  second  remark  is  on 
another  folly  equally  culpable,  and  that  is  when  the  flux  has 
been  sto2>ped,  bigotry,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  all  that 
comes  under  tlie  present  denomination  of  rules  of  schools, 
will  not  let  the  bowels  alone ; for  no  sooner  have  they  been 
stopped,  than  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  are  not  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  dreadful  druggiiig  system  is  adojded  to 
open  them  again,  and  so  bring  back  all  the  symptoms,  witli 
death  in  their  train.  Why  not  keep  them  quiet  when  they 
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:aro  80,  for  a week  or  a month  if  necessary  ? There  arc  plenty 
(of  facts  for  this  pnictico,  though  evidently  excluded  by 
pedants  and  schoohueu,  why  and  how  long  the  bowels  may 
! safely  bo  left  quiet.  If  I have  stated  cerbvin  new  laws  for  the 
gaseous  and  electrical  elements  of  the  system  to  be  evoked, 
and  the  great  scat  of  them  to  bo  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
large  intestines ; tell  me  how  long  it  must  take  after  a severe 
attack  of  cholei’a  before  they  can  in  any  way  receive  or 
retain  sufficient  fasces  to  fabricate  these  ? What  thousands 
of  our  glorious  Anglo-Saxon  race  arc  yearly  offered  on  the 
hecatomb  of  miscalled  science,  and  die  secundum  artem  ! It 
was  but  a short  time  since  I made  a remark  to  a young 
army  surgeon  of  the  opportunities  he  had  for  practice,  and 
the  trial  of  his  skill  in  cases  that  came  before  him.  ‘ Ah  !’ 
he  said,  ‘ if  you  dared  transgress  the  rules  laid  doi;\Ti  by  our 
Medical  Board  for  all  cases,  and  your  returns  were  not 
in  accordance  \\ith  them,  you  would  be  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial, or  cashiered  at  once  from  head-quarters.’  ‘ What !’  I 
exclaimed,  ‘does  red  tape  bind  up  the  very  cerements  of 
those  which  it  has  killed?  Does  Government  check  the 
very  sources  of  young  intelligence  and  science,  and  \vith  its 
iron  hand  fetter  the  very  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  dying 
veterans  look  wth  hope  for  a little  longer  life  to  serve  their 
country?*  No  wonder  the  medical  profession  has  not  been 
iKitter  thought  of,  when  so  circumscribed  by  old  prejudices 
and  bigotry,  which  allows  no  deviation  from  their  established 
rules.  It  shows  that  a people  may  become  enlightened,  and 
yet  suffer  the  most  important  branches  of  their  government 
to  rule  them  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  inhumanity. 

Up  to  this  point  it  will  bo  seen  that  I have  spoken  only  of 
those  disorders  which  arc  of  a direct  congestive  character, 
but  merging  frequently  into  inflammatory  conditions,  yet 
still  unattended  with  what  is  generally  tenned  fever,  to  any 
extent.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  know  that  a naturid 
law  in  their  gi-adation,  j)oints  out  a distinctive  treatment, 
even  when  they  are  coexistent,  as  in  acid  stomach  and  sore 
throat.  I will  now  show  the  gradual  progress  of  these  into 
direct  inflanmiations  and  fevers. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BLOOD-FEVERS— CONGKSTIVE  AND  INFLAMMATORY,  ACCORD- 
ING AS  THE  POISON  IS  IN  THE  VEINS  OK  ARTERIES. 

Measles. — Influenza. — Scarlet-fever. — Pneumonia. — Peritonitis. 

— Pleurisv. — Muco-  AND  Seho-Memi!Kanous  Inflammations. 

Measles  and  influenza,  early  symptoms  of,  mild  and  dangerous  ; are  veno- 
congestive  actions  of  mucous  membranes — Treatment,  &c. — Sciirlet-fevcr, 
early  syni])tom9  of,  mild  and  dangerous ; are  arterial  engorgements  of 
mucous  membranes. — Diseases  which  li)llow  after  measles  and  scarlet-fever 
— Treaimeut,  &o. — Atmospheric  inhalations. — ^Me<Iicine,  diet,  and  hygiene 
perfectly  opposite  in  e:ich. — Pneumonia  a veno-  as  well  as  sero-membra- 
nous  disease. — Pentouitis,  a sero-membranous  disease  or  arterial  engorge- 
ment.— Pleurisy,  ditto — accompanied  by  muco-membranous  congestion  ot 
the  lungs. — Importance  of  the  tongue  in  develo]>ing  the  presence  of  j>eri- 
tonitis  forty-eight  hours  at  least  before  any  other  means  of  diagnosis. — 
Treatment  of  pee  imonia,  peritonitis,  and  pleurisy. — Doubtful  and  even 
pernicious  use  of  the  mercurials.  — Skin  eruptions.  Nature’s  counter- 
irritants,  more  frequent  in  congestive  actions  — Blisters,  &c. — Man’s 
countcr-in-itants  more  useful  in  congestive  than  inliammatoiy  actions. 

Measles  and  influenza  aiiso  from  irritable  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membraties  from  congestive,  going  gradually  into 
feverisb,  actions  of  the  blood,  especially  in  the  venous  circu- 
lation. The  symptoms  are  watering  of  the  eyes,  running  at 
tho  nose,  shortness  of  breath,  coughs,  sneezing,  from  stomach 
irritation,  and  general  uneasiness  for  several  days : this  is 
called  sickening  for  tho  measles.  Nature  has  in  fact  set  up 
her  owm  cure,  by  removing  morbid  elements,  by  absorbing 
them  into  tho  system,  thus  poisoning  the  blood.  An  effort 
is  then  made  to  got  rid  of  these  through  the  skin,  hence 
minute  spots  forming  themselves  into  patches  of  eruiition 
appear  at  first  on  the  face  and  chest  of  a bright  colour,  and 
then  going  off  into  a bromiisli  tinge : these  %vill  gradually 
oxliibit  themselves  on  tlie  lower  parts  of  tho  body  without 
much  regularity.  All  the  primary  or  instinctive  parts  are  the 
more  especial  seats  of  tliis  complaint  at  tho  onset.  If  tho 
eruption  continues  over  tho  chest  and  trimk,  instead  of  show- 
ing itself  on  the  lower  extremities,  tho  case  always  assumes 
more  dangerous  features,  because  the  limgs  *are  most  op- 
pressed by  congestion.  When  tho  eruption  comes  quickly 
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on  the  lower  extremities,  the  safer  the  patient  becomes. 
The  great  majority  of  cases  ore  of  this  mild  typo ; but  the 
law  of  gradation  will  often  show  itself  in  this  disease,  and 
implicate  tlie  higher  state  of  the  circidatiou  of  tho  blood  in 
the  arterial  vessels.  Althougli  it  is  a fair  conclusion  that 
measles  only  hajipens  once  in  tho  lifetime  of  an  individual, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  its  apimaring  a second  time.  Tho 
tongue  in  measles  is  generally  white  and  furred,  as  in  other 
congestive  actions ; but  if  tho  lungs  have  not  been  relieved 
from  this  oppression,  inflammatory  action  succeeds,  and  this 
is  generally  a pure  bronchitis,  when  the  lung  ti-act  becomes 
denuded  of  its  fur,  2>resents  a red  appearance.  Measles  in 
adults  seldom  merges  into  bronchitis. 

Influenza  in  many  points  much  resembles  measles,  but  is 
unaccom2)anied  by  eruptions,  has  less  fever  and  more  general 
depression.  The  fact  that  measles  is  more  an  infantile 
disorder  than  influenza,  and  influenza  an  adult  disease  more 
than  one  of  infancy,  considerably  alters  the  character  of  it. 
To  the  close  observations  of  measles  I am  indebtt^d  to  the 
first  glinunering  of  the  jmculiar  alterations  on  the  siufaco  of 
tho  tongue ; but  to  the  ei)idemic  influenza  of  1836-7,  I owe  tho 
discovery  of  Glossology.  Tho  four  great  tracts,  viz.,  those  of 
the  stomach,  lungs,  largo  intestines,  and  brain,  were  then  fully 
confirmed  in  my  own  mind,  from  the  vast  number  of  cases  I 
saw,  while  tlio  distinctive  treatment  I ■was  compelled  to 
adopt,  at  once  aroused  me  to  di’rido  the  drugs  I used  into 
distinct  classes.  Nor  did  I see  exactly  at  that  time  why  one 
set  of  cases  were  e'vidently  benefited  by  tho  distinct  acids, 
and  others  by  the  distinct  alkalis.  It  was  a work  of  time  to 
found  any  sound  2)rinciples  or  pliilosoi)hy  on  these  facts. 

Tbeatment  by  Medicine. — For  infants  : if  the  tongue  is 
white,  furred,  or  coated.  Nos.  1 to  3,  which  must  be  peraisted 
in  should  the  lungs  exhibit  an  oppressed  condition.  If  tho 
tongue  is  clean  witliout  being  very  red.  Nos.  57  and  58  are  tho 
best  forms.  In  cases  that  run  into  bronchitis  with  the  lung  tract 
on  the  tongue  rod.  Nos.  59  and  60.  In  adults  wlierc  there  is 
seldom  any  inflammatory  actions,  but  a sense  of  tightness  on 
tho  cheat  with  cougli,  Nos.  12  and  13 ; attending  to  tho 
stomach  by  other  alkaline  medicines  (Nos.  1 to  6).  Early 
vomitings  in  this  disease,  either  naturally  or  by  emetics 
(Nos.  8 and  9),  often  cut  shoi-t  tlie  violence  of  the  attack.  In 
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mild  cases  very  little  aperient  medicine  is  required  during 
the  i)rcseuce  of  the  disease  ; but  when  the  more  active  stages 
have  passed,  it  is  always  necessary  to  act  well  upon  the 
bowels : if  this  is  not  done,  the  blood-poison  left  in  the 
system  causes  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  and  skin  emptions, 
especially  of  that  class  called  running  sores,  when  the 
matter  di’ies  on  the  surface  and  forms  scabs,  all  for  the  want 
of  piu’ging  after  an  attack.  This  is  pre-eminently  a disease 
that  is  the  original  parent  of  many ; of  itself  often  of  small 
accoimt,  but  leaving  behind  a parting  curse  ; and  this  clearly 
shows  that  the  blood-poison  is  in  the  veins,  and  that  the 
disease  is  acid  or  congestive,  and  that  the  after  eruptions, 
or  skin  diseases,  arc  Natm-e’s  counter-in-itants.  For  infants 
the  aperients  may  vary  according  as  they  are  of  gross  and 
full  congestive  habit,  or  weakly  (Nos.  46  and  68  to  68). 
In  influenza  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  must  regulate  the 
treatment,  whether  it  is  of  a congestive  or  inflammatory 
character ; or  the  state  of  the  patient  weak  and  debilitated. 
All  the  rules  of  these  two  distinctive  actions  are  to  be 
attended  to. 

Treatment  by  Hygiene,  &c. — The  measles  eruption  should 
not  be  checked ; if  it  is,  the  hmgs  become  much  oppressed. 
Tlierefore  keep  the  patient  warm,  do  not  even  change  the 
di’css,  nor  attempt  any  ablution ; there  udll  be  plenty  of 
time  for  this  afterwards.  A few  days  or  a week  in  bed 
unwaslicd  and  michauged,  is  a safer  process  than  to  risk 
life  by  di’iving  the  disease  to  so  vital  a part  as  the  lungs, 
and  then  to  have  recourse  to  bleeding  or  leediing  with  a 
doubtful  issue.  In  the  sickening  for  this  disorder,  the  warm 
bath  has  been  resorted  to,  to  develo])  it ; but  this  is  danger- 
ous ; better  ap[dy  wann  or  hot  flannels  and  induce  a perspira- 
tion in  bed,  when,  on  the  aiipoarauce  of  the  eruption,  the 
patient  ctui  be  kept  there.  No  solids  shoidd  be  taken  of  any 
kind,  but  every  wann  and  demulsive  drink  in  quantity  if 
necessary,  and  the  very  weakest  of  milk  and  water  for 
infants  if  they  are  weaned.  Wlien  the  eruption  turns  brown, 
Avith  interspaces  of  the  original  appearance  of  the  skin,  and 
all  tlie  lung  symptoms  are  gone,  then  plenty  of  wann  soap 
and  water  if  necessary.  Still  I do  not  recommend  the  bath 
or  total  denudation  for  some  time.  When  the  washing 
begins,  the  ai>erieut  process  may  accompany  it,  which  should 
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bo  niotlerately  persisted  in,  once  or  twice  a week  for  several 
weeks — presmniug  that  tlio  usual  diet  has  been  resumed. 
This  should  consist  according  to  all  tho  rules  for  tlio  con- 
gestive states.  Tho  roast,  baked,  or  broiled  meats,  according 
to  the  circmnstances  and  ages  of  the  parties  affected,  and  all 
that  class  of  diet  which  makes  but  little  acid  in  the  last  act 
of  digestion.  The  system  should  be  well  supported,  so  that 
while  old  morbid  materials  are  carried  away,  new  and 
nourishing  should  bo  given.  In  Influenza  tho  diet  and 
hygiene  should  accomj»any  tho  medical  treatment ; but  as 
debility  is  the  gi’eatest  characteristic  of  this  attack,  feed 
well,  and  su2)port  tho  system,  and  in  opposition  to  the  after 
treatment  of  measles,  have  as  little  to  do  with  opening 
medicines  as  possible  ; leave  the  large  intestines  alone,  for  if 
costive.  Nature  is  building  uj)  tlie  system  ; but  if  loose,  rather 
check  them  than  otherwise.  Measles  being  the  type  of  con- 
gestive fevers  in  tho  venous  system,  there  is  no  remedial 
action  in  such  states  so  beneficial  as  perspiration,  for  fill  the 
organs  contiime  secreting  largely,  showdng  that  the  arterial 
blood  is  not  affected,  or  this  would  not  occur.  Wliero  fevers 
affect  tlie  arterial  dirculation,  a totally  distinct  train  of 
symptoms  and  phenomena  present  themselves,  as  in  scarlet- 
fever. 

Scarlet-Fever. 

This  disease  sets  in  by  shiverings,  pains  in  back  and  loins, 
headache,  and  general  uneasiness,  and  a scarlet  rash  over  the 
chest  and  stomach,  spreading  domi  tho  body  and  limbs.  It 
may  be  called  the  sudden  eftbi’t  of  Nature  to  bum  uj)  all  con- 
gestive fuel  in  the  system,  and  this  she  does  in  a most  rapid 
way.  Tho  furred  tongue  at  the  onset,  showing  tho  con- 
gestive state  of  tho  stomach,  and  all  jmrts  concerned  in 
digestion  is  accompanied  by  sore  throat.  The  sudden  and 
ra2>id  respirations  resemble  those  of  measles,  or  the  venous 
or  broncliial  congestion  of  the  lungs ; Avhilo  tho  ra2udity 
with  which  Nature  rids  herself  of  tlio  elements  which  2)ro- 
duco  these  actions  causes  a perfect  denudation  of  tho 
mucous  surfaces.  We  next  find  the  stomach  membranes  in- 
flamed, and  tlio  bronchial  congestion  suddenly  assuming 
bronchitis,  and  the  whole  lining  mucous  membrane  of  tho 
intestines  deprived  of  2>rotecting  covering,  coiTSC(2uently 
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becoming  inflamed  also  ; not  only  this,  but  the  muco-mom- 
branous  lining  of  all  glands  are  in  the  same  state.  The 
capillary  circulation  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  duties ; all 
the  terminal  extremities  of  the  arterial  structures  become 
engorged,  and  the  tongue  presents  over  its  whole  surface, 
throughout  every  tract,  a perfectly  red  appearance.  No  disease 
BO  comjjletely  illustrates  every  fact  I have  mentioned  in  the 
law  of  gradation  as  this  : all  the  cooling  secretions  of  the 
body  are  checked  or  absorbed ; pempiration  ceases,  and 
urine  cannot  bo  formed  in  quantity.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when  the  fever  has  consumed  all  elements  which  j)ro- 
duce  them  ? The  myriads  of  red  points  on  the  skin  ai-e  so 
many  fire-points,  destroying  its  whole  integrity,  because 
they  have  consumed  the  fluid  betw'een  the  two  skins.  These 
points  appearing  like  a rash,  spread  rapidly  down  the  arms 
and  legs,  destroying  the  upper  skin,  wliich  ultimately  peels 
oft' ; whilst  the  inner  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is  similarly 
affected  wherever  it  exists.  If,  then,  the  whole  outer  skin- 
has  to  be  renewed,  so  has  the  whole  intei-nal  mucous  mem- 
branous lining.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  parting  curse  of 
this  disease  is  due.  If  the  lining  memlJi’anes  of  the  glands, 
and  all  secreting  organs,  as  well  of  the  alimentary  canal 
itself,  become  renewed  with  facility,  by  the  destroyed  mem- 
branes coming  aw'ay,  and  the  new  taldng  their  places  in  a 
healthy  manner,  then  no  difficulties  arise  ; but  if  it  cannot, 
then  scarlet-fever  is  the  prolific  source  of  many  diseases ; 
but  these  are  very  different  to  those  of  measles.  The  glands 
and  secreting  organs  may  bo  blocked  up  with  the  old  or 
destroyed  membranes,  and  their  actions  being  impeded, 
Dropsies  are  the  result,  from  the  absorbent  vessels  being 
rendered  useless ; on  the  other  liand,  the  glands  about  the 
neck  enlarge  from  engorged  actions ; and  abscesses  form  in 
them.  The  internal  glands,  from  the  same  causes,  iissmue 
the  character  called  strumous,  or  scrofulous,  aud  ever  after- 
wards persons  may  be  subjected  to  what  are  termed  glan- 
dular enlargements,  especially  about  tlie  bow'els.  This 
disease  is  peculiarly  an  arterial  one,  and  totally  opposite  to 
measles,  which  is  venous  : this  will  be  seen  in  its  treatment, 
both  by  medicine  and  liygiene,  although  they  have  always 
been  more  or  less  associated ; yet  one  would  have  supposed 
that  the  empirical  treatment  of  them  would  at  once  have 
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pointed  out  tlioir  diametrically  opposite  characters.  Al- 
though the  empirical  treatment  of  sciulet-fever  is  not  free 
from  blame  as  a matter  of  routine,  still  it  is  correct  in  many 
of  its  phases,  even  though  uncoupled  with  any  philosophy. 
This  disease  may  be  very  mild,  or  very  severe,  according  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  finds  the  system.  If  it  cQiifines 
itseli’  to  muco-mcmhranous  inflammation,  it  may  yet  range 
up  to  a ilangerous  point ; but  if  the  serous  membranes  become 
involved,  then  the  maligniuit  type  sets  in ; the  tongue  fouls 
and  becomes  dry,  giving  that  unmistakable  typhus  or  typhoid 
appeai’anco,  whilst  the  common  ulcerated  throat  becomes 
gangrenous  and  sloughs,  and  the  skin  takes  on  a purple 
hue  in  patches.  The  disease  is  in  fact  removed  from 
its  usual  seat  in  the  milder  cases,  or  from  one  set  of 
membranes  to  another ; namely,  fuom  tiik  Mucous  to  the 
Sehous.  The  danger  of  the  cfise  values  according  to  the 
attack  and  seat  of  disease.  Mild  cases  may  be  aggravated 
by  injudicious  treatment ; yet  at  another  time  the  system 
may  present  such  conditions  that  oven  the  most  philo- 
sophical treatment  may  not  bo  successful.  Again,  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms  may  bo  resisted  and  overcome 
by  proper  remedies. 

Treatment  by  Medicine. — The  very  opposite  for  that  of 
measles.  The  acids  and  anodynes  (Nos.  31  to  34),  It  has 
been  recommended  to  give  an  emetic  in  the  onset  of  this 
fever  as  well  as  to  purge  : hoth  are  most  pernicious.  See  how 
quickly  the  fever  has  burnt  up  all  the  fluids,  then  ask  the 
question  if  there  are  any  to  be  carried  away  by  either  of  these 
processes ; Nature  has  afready  done  it  to  excess.  The 
medicines  which  empiricism  has  found  to  be  beneficial  prove 
this : acids  are  tonic,  and  designed  to  add  to  the  system  that 
of  which  it  is  deficient  ; whilst  anodynes  or  opiates  arrest 
the  activity  of  the  fire,  and  consequently  the  further  absorj)- 
tion  of  fluid  secretions,  and  keep  them  in  the  system.  These 
medicines  should  be  given  very  frequently,  and  swallowed 
slowly,  because  the  acid  acts  as  a gargle  to  the  ulcerated 
throat.  Adults  may  understand  how  to  gargle,  and  this  may 
be  done  with  acid  gargles  in  addition  to  the  medicine  ; but 
with  infants  and  children  who  cannot  do  this,  the  medicine 
frequently  given  in  small  quantities  serves  the  two  i)urpo8es. 
According  to  the  violence  or  viridence  of  the  disease,  so  the 
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acid  medicine  should  bo  increased,  and  I have  found  no  acid 
so  good  as  the  nitrous  (Nos.  22  to  21).  Belladonna,  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  action  in  all  arterial  diseases,  and  the 
sedative  effect  in  highly-excited  nervous  actions,  is  very  use- 
ful ; hut  this  should  be  given  under  the  experienced  eye  of  the 
physician.  Empiricism  has  lately  recommended  some  of  the 
neutral  salts,  such  as  chlorate  of  potass,  ammonia,  &c.,  hut 
any  alkaline  agent  or  reagent  I hold  to  be  totally  opposed 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  its 
treatment,  and  therefore  unscientific  and  pernicious. 

Trkatment  by  Hygiene,  &c. — A moderately  cool  room, 
with  very  little  light,  hut  well  ventilated ; frequent  spongings 
over  every  part  of  the  body  with  warm  vinegar  and  water,  not 
too  strong — one  part  of  vinegar  to  two  of  water — is  most 
grateful.  This  refrigerates  the  body  and  helps  at  a future 
stage  the  peeling  of  the  skin.  Wherever  the  body  is  the 
hotte’st  this  should  be  done  the  most  frequently  ; but  care 
must  be  used  that  even  in  this  fever  the  distribution  of  heat 
should  bo  regular.  If  the  feet  become  cool,  which  they  fre- 
quently do,  they  should  bo  covered  up  and  not  sponged ; but 
if  they  become  too  hot  they  should  be  refrigerated.  Nothing 
is  more  grateful  than  the  burning  of  vinegar  in  the  room,  by 
pom'ing  a little  on  some  hot  coals  in  a shovel.  Hero  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  of  the  distinct  acid  and  alkaline  treatment 
even  in  what  is  breathed  or  smelt  to.  In  all  congestive  or 
acid  actions,  ammoniacal  smelling-salts  are  as  grateful  and 
projier  to  the  system  as  the  alkaline  treatment  by  modicune  ; 
whilst  in  those  cases  where  the  acid  treatment  is  called  for, 
the  aromatic  vinegar  and  vinegar  fimics  arc  most  grateful.  In 
sick  headaches  from  acidity  of  stomach,  aromatic  vim^gar  does 
harm  and  increases  them ; in  measles,  the  fumes  of  vinegar 
are  stifling  and  most  nauseous  ; wliilst  in  scarlet  fever  they 
are  grateful  and  curative  to  the  air- tubes  of  the  lungs.  In 
this  disease  the  drinks  should  be  acidulated,  lemonade,  &c., 
and  all  should  be  taken  cool.  Milk  and  water  with  sugar, 
first  made  hot,  then  stood  to  cool,  is  a nice  diluk ; blanc- 
mange, arrowTOot  made  with  milk,  tapioca,  and  sago  puddings 
with  milk  are  also  good.  If  the  temperature  of  the  body  sinks, 
mutton,  veal,  or  chicken  broths  arc  good,  and  wine  may  be 
added  to  the  arrowroot,  or  a little  port  wine  and  water  bo 
given ; aU  these  in  accordance  to  the  case  and  its  requke- 
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ments ; recollecting  tliat  the  medicine  and  diet  are  designed 
to  one  end,  namely,  to  restore  those  acids  to  the  body  of  which 
it  is  deficient.  The  one  acting  directly,  the  other  indirectly, 
becanse  these  have  to  bo  acted  upon  themselves  by  Natm-o’s 
laboratories.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  how  totally  opposite  is 
•scarlet-fever  to  measles.  In  mild  cases,  the  judicious  iiso  of 
all  these  things  have  only  to  be  persisted  in  on  jirtnciple ; in 
severe  cases,  where  typhoid  symptoms  set  in,  elements  must 
bo  supplied  to  the  system  to  give  it  that  Avhich  it  cannot  get 
by  indirect  moans ; so  that  in  addition  to  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed for  these,  stimulants  are  m-gently  demanded.  l*ort 
wine  and  claret  stand  first,  then  white  wane,  brandy,  or  rmn 
and  milk  ; in  fact  everything  that  wall  assist  the  decaying 
powers  of  the  body  and  supply  to  it  that  which  it  fails  to  do 
of  itself.  The  great  Science  of  medicine  must  bo  always  un- 
derstood to  be  that  which  assists  and  goes  hand  in  hand  wdth 
the  efforts  of  Natm-e  herself,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Aut  of 
medicine,  which  imjilies  an  empiricism  for  the  application  of 
medicine  in  hope.  Things  done  with  the  best  intention 
without  philosophy  entering  into  their  calculation  in  any 
way,  though  it  is  supposed  to  do  so,  can  never  bo  called 
Science. 

Remauks. — Thus,  fever-poisons  are  seen  to  bo  of  distinct 
chanicters,  producing  difierent  diseases.  Measles  is  the  typo 
of  congestive  or  venous  fever,  and  Scarlet-fever  of  arterial 
inflammatory  fever ; both  diseases  affecting  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  often  running  into  a malignant  form  by  sympa- 
thetic laws  through  the  nervous  or  electrical  system  and  at- 
tacking the  serous  membranes.  Another  fact  may  be  observed 
in  these  diseases  as  bearing  forcible  evidence  of  what  I have 
said,  viz.,  that  the  eruption  of  measles  predominates  more  at 
the  groat  venous  terminations.  The  face,  neck,  and  trunk 
showing  the  greater  development  in  measles,  and  not  going 
dowTi  the  body,  but  rather  coming  out  in  jiatches  in  the  course 
of  the  upward  current  of  the  blood  in  the  veins ; whilst  in 
scarlet-fiiver,  the  eruption  will  display  itself  first  in  the  chest 
and  trunk,  and  followng  the  course  of  the  arterial  circulation, 
will  nm  rapidly  down  the  body.  Therefore,  in  measles  the 
eruption  from  first  to  last  will  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  face 
and  upjier  jiarts,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  scarlet- 
fever  ; the  terminating  extremities  showing  the  greater  effect  of 
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tlie  disease  ; lienco  the  pceliug  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  and 
hugers,  &c. 

If  bronchial  congestion  will  run  into  bronchitis,  and  from 
the  blocking  up  of  the  extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
air  is  forced  through  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs,  in- 
flammation will  occur,  or  pleurisy  (pleuritis) ; so  a certain 
congestive  action  will  also  force  air  into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  themselves,  which  is  their  serous  stnicture.  This,  as 
well  as  when  the  arterial  structure  is  aftected  by  an  engorged 
action,  produces  a distinct  and  dangerous  disease, — Pneumonia. 
In  many  cases  of  congestive  action  of  the  bowels  and  great 
distention  of  their  calibre,  air  may  be  forced  througli  them 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  the  disease  bo  thus  removed 
from  the  internal  to  the  external  lining,  inflammation  being 
produced  therein  known  as  Peritonitis.  This  also  occurs 
from  engorged  condition  of  the  arterial  system  with  a certain 
blood-poison  present.  In  all  these  cases  disease  is  transferred 
from  one  set  of  vessels  to  another  ; that  is,  from  the  veins  to 
the  arteries,  both  by  gradation  and  sympathy.  All  these  latter 
diseases  are  more  of  a violent  character,  and  are  attended  with 
danger  to  life. 

Pneumonia,  Peritonitis,  and  Pleurisy. 

The  actual  substances  of  the  lungs  consist  of  little  more 
than  the  external  coats  of  all  the  vessels  ; tlie  air  tubes  form- 
ing the  largest  parts  ; then  those  of  the  arteries  and  veins  and 
all  other  vessels  engaged  in  the  circulation,  sucli  as  the  ab- 
sorbents, (.tc.  When  the  lungs  are  collapsed  by  a deep  ex- 
piration they  are  small,  but  when  filled  witli  air  they  arc 
largo.  When  all  these  outer  coverings  are  inflamed  the  disease 
is  called  pneumonia,  and  is  the  most  active  and  dangerous  by 
which  the  lungs  can  be  attacked,  besides  being  very  compli- 
cated. It  is  a congestive  or  veno-membranous,  as  well  as  an 
engorged  or  arterial  scro-membranous  disease.  It  may  readily 
bo  supposed  that  membranes  lying  so  contermiuously  and 
having  such  sympathetic  actions  shoidd,  when  one  is  affected, 
involve  the  other. 

The  treatment  of  tliis  disease  shows  its  different  phases. 
The  symptoms  are  fever  with  hot,  dry,  pungent  skin,  to  the 
touch  like  a metallic  heat ; great  anxiety  of  countenance  and 
difiiculty  of  breathing,  uhich  is  done  by  rapid  and  short  in- 
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spirations,  because  the  lungs  cannot  fully  and  freely  exjjand  ; 
this  instinctive  action  informing  tlie  patient  that  pain  ensues 
in  his  attetnpt  to  cough  or  to  take  a deep  insinratiou.  Tho 
pulse  is  quick  and  sharp,  with  a hectic  flush  on  tlie  face,  often 
of  a bluish  tiugo  ; the  secretions  lu-e  arrested  and  conscfiuently 
excretions  also,  for  when  the  skin  cannot  secrete  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  kidneys  act  feebly,  and  the  urine  becomes  scanty 
luid  high  coloured.  Tho  bowels  arc  also  conflned ; tho  mouth 
is  parched  with  tliirst.  Tho  tongue  is  red,  or  brownish  red, 
and  contracted,  and  from  the  fin:  becoming  dry,  it  often  pre- 
sents a cracked  appearance  ; the  expectoration  is  thick  and 
gluey,  and  tinged  either  with  blood,  or  is  of  an  apricot  colom\ 

Peritonitis. 

This  is  arterial  engorgement  or  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal lining  of  tho  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  external  coverings 
of  the  intestines,  or  their  serous  membranes,  attended  with  in- 
tense pain  over  tho  abdomen ; so  that  the  lightest  clothing  can 
scarcely  lie  tolerated,  the  pain  being  most  intense  round  the 
navel.  Anxious  countenance,  fever,  quick  and  sharp  pulse, 
dry  skin  ; secretions  and  excretions  not  arrested  so  com- 
pletely as  in  pneumonia.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  dry  and  brown, 
or  brownish  red,  which  appearance  nms  up  tlie  whole  of  the 
centre  or  lung  tract,  while  the  stomach  and  kidney  tracts  will 
present  alternate  dry  and  moist  appearances,  indicating  tho 
want  of  pow  i;r  of  the  secreting  organs  ; w’hile  tbo  edges  or  brain 
ti’act  will  show  altemate  rose-leaf  appearances,  or  become 
bright  scarlet,  according  to  the  sympathy  of  the  brain  mem- 
bi-ancs. 

Pleurisy,  or  Pleueitis, 

When  of  a new  and  active  character,  is  attended  with  pain  in 
the  side,  quick  and  shaiqi  pulse,  flushed  and  anxious  counte- 
nance ; secretions  and  excretions  not  so  much  ari-ested  as  in 
peritonitis ; and  this  is  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  a])pcar- 
ance  of  tho  tongue,  for  the  lung  and  other  tracts  may  bo  furred 
and  moist,  whilst  at  tho  termination  of  the  lung  tract  an  oval 
rod  spot  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Chronic  stages  of  this  disease 
arc  very  common  amongst  female  servants,  to  which  I have 
before  alluded. 
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Here,  then,  are  inflammations  of  serons  membranes  or  arte- 
rial engorgements  mth  fever.  Pnemnonia,  thougli  a distinct 
disease  of  tho  substance  of  the  lungs,  is  nevei-theloss  sympa- 
thized with  by  other  internal  serous  membranes.  Tlie  early 
discrimination  of  the  sympathetic  actions  of  peritonitis  are  of 
tho  greatest  importance  to  the  physician  and  surgeon.  Here 
the  appearances  of  tho  tongue  afford  not  only  evidence  of  its 
latent  existence  in  fevers,  but  the  presence  of  inflammation 
after  operations,  especially  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  It 
needs  no  groat  skill  to  detect  it  when  it  is  actually  present, 
its  syiujitoms  are  so  patent,  but  to  know  its  incipient  stages 
forty-eiglit  hours  at  least  before  it  actually  develops  itself,  is 
to  save  so  much  time,  especially  when  the  disease  can  be  im- 
mediately stopped,  which  is  not  so  easily  done  when  fuUy 
disclosed.  Take  for  instance  a surgical  operation  of  tho  lower 
extremities  ending  fatally — what  is  here  the  law  and  gimla- 
tion  of  disease  ? It  is  this ; as  unerring  and  as  certain  as 
Nature’s  wisdom  can  show  it : — Inflammation  of  tlio  serous 
membranes  covering  tho  muscles  first  sets  up ; nervous  sjun- 
pathy  carries  it  along  like  lightning  into  tho  abdomen  ; peri- 
tonitis sets  up,  and  when  it  can  only  be  discovered  by  ordinary 
means,  it  has  already  lasted  two  days  at  least,  and  then  the 
sympathetic  action  has  reached  the  lungs  ; for  often  coinci- 
dent witli  this,  difficulty  of  breathing  ensues,  and  before  re- 
medies can  be  applied  the  patient  dies  of  i)netunonia.  It  may 
be  called  peritonitis,  as  there  is  peritonitis,  but  it  is  to  pneu- 
monia tliat  death  is  due.  If  tho  discovery  of  the  Glossological 
symjitoms  were  confined  to  tliis  one  thing  only  it  would  l>e  a 
boon  to  the  true  science  of  medicine  as  well  as  the  saving  of  life. 
Let  me  warn  every  surgeon  who  operates  on  the  lower  extre- 
mities above  everything  to  watch  the  tongue.  If  he  cannot  do 
so  himself,  let  it  be  done  every  hour  or  two  by  watchful  eyes  ; 
the  insidious  approach  of  peritonitis  will  be  indicated  by  the 
tij)  of  the  tongue  or  large  intestine  tract  becoming  red,  then 
dry  and  lirown,  then  a distinct  dark  colour  is  presented  up 
the  centre  or  lung  tract.  It  is  unmistakable  ; but  it  is  at  pre- 
sent an  uuknowm,  unrecognized,  imadmittcd  fact,  and  if  seen 
no  importance  is  attached  to  it ; but  it  is  life  to  the  ])atient, 
and  a triumph  of  science  to  the  surgeon.  He  knows  by  this 
what  otlierwise  ho  would  not  bo  informed  of  but  too  fatally 
late ; namely,  that  there  is  incipient  peritonitis  and  pneumo- 
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nift.  DiBonsc  can  now  be  stopped  by  a few  doses  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  anodyne  or  o])iate.  In  foiiy-eight 
liours  later,  no  amount  of  bleeding  or  calomel  will  stop  the 
grasping  hand  of  Death;  that  fabil  cry — ‘too  late,’  must  bo 
sounded.  Patients  who  die  under  these  rapid  conditions  are 
repori(.-d  to  sink  under  the  shock  occasioned  in  the  system  by 
the  oporatiou.  But  the  term  shock,  like  that  of  predisimsllion, 
is  not  aatisfactorj’’  to  science.  Science  must  sound  the  very 
depth  of  causes.  None  of  these  sero-membninous  diseases  can 
possibly  come  on  n-ithout  gradation  of  caiises.  The  tongue 
not  only  offers  a ready  exposition  of  the  actual  scats  of  disease 
iUid  the  sympatliies  which  produce  them,  but  the  state  of  the 
system  it^lf,  and  the  cliaracter  of  medicine  to  be  given  ; yet 
Glossology  is  pooh-poohed,  many  fellow-creatures’  lives  lost, 
smd  medicine  continues  a mere  art  in  consequence. 

Tueatmknt  by  Medicine. — First  as  to  Pnelthonia  : here 
we  have  not  only  the  substance  of  tlie  lungs  engorged  witli 
blood,  but  the  lining  membranes  of  the  air  tubes  congested 
witli  mucus.  Tariarized  antimony  offers  itself  as  the  fittest 
remedy,  and  largo  doses  can  be  tolerated  by  the  system.  Tliis 
shows  the  complexity  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  cured 
through  the  mucous  membranes.  It  shows  also  the  actual 
distinctiveness  of  tliis  disease  from  otliera  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes. If  tlie  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  the  acid  and 
anodyne  treatment  is  the  littest  (Nos.  31  and  22  to  24),  with 
the  further  addition  of  an  opiate  iiill  (No.  78).  If  the  tongue 
becomes  moist  and  fiuTcd,  then  the  alkaline  treatment  (Nos.  1 
to  6) ; if  it  becomes  dry  again,  then  the  retum  to  the  acid  ; thus 
keeping  the  system  balanced.  Blood-letting  may  or  may  not 
lie  necessary ; that  depends  on  circumstances  and  the  patient. 
The  bowels  shoidd  be  left  to  themselves  ; if  they  act  naturally 
it  cannot  bo  helped,  but  no  aperient  should  be  given. 

Peritonitis  sliould  at  once  be  treated  with  the  acids,  ano- 
dynes, and  opiates  (Nos.  31  and  32),  and  no  aperient  given ; 
Avhilo  the  tartarized  antimony  is  inadmissible. 

Pleurisy  sliould  be  treated,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  tongue,  Avith  either  acids  or  alkaline  medicines ; thus 
acting  through  the  mucous  membranes. 

N.B.  Empiricism  has  eulogized  the  mercurials  in  all  sero- 
membranous  diseases ; but  as  I respect  no  authority,  seeing 
tliatthat  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  same  means  left  open  to 
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myself,  namely  observation  in  the  book  of  Nature,  I most 
heartily  conclenm  their  use,  and  more  than  this — believe  them 
to  bo  most  injxirious  and  pernicious  to  the  system,  when  tlie 
acids  and  opiates  offer  equal  efficacy  in  the  relief  and  cure  of 
many  diseases  where  mercimials  arc  now  used.  Wliat  may  bt; 
said  of  the  calomel  and  opimn  system  is,  that  authors  and 
tlieir  empiricism  arc  all  at  loggerheads ; for  some  affix’m  that 
the  calomel  does  the  good,  and  others  the  opium ; and  a third 
party  both  combined,  while  a fourth  declares  for  calomel 
alone,  and  a fifth  for  opium  alone.  A successful  result  hap- 
pens in  them  all,  and  on  the  conti*ary  it  as  often  fails.  Is  the 
treatment  to  bo  cried  up  in  the  one  and  not  condemned  in  the 
other  ? Surely  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander  ! Calomel  and  in  fact  all  the  mercurials  are  cumula- 
tive in  their  actions,  and  one  powerful  reason  against  their 
use  is,  that  tliey  are  irritants  to  the  system  ; so  that  when  the 
bowels  ought  to  be  kept  quiet  these  chemicals  play  havoc 
with  the  cm-ative  actions  of  Natiue.  Empiricism  may  guard 
them  with  the  opiates,  but  when  the  effects  of  these  latter  go 
off,  then  they  are  set  free  on  tlieir  pernicious  eminds.  All 
these  matters  will  be  clearly  seen  some  day,  and  a vast  amount 
of  error  swejit  away  from  the  empiricism  of  drugging. 

Hygiene,  &c. — Pneumonia.— When  tartarized  antimony  is 
administered,  fluids  should  not  bo  taken  in  quantity.  A tea- 
spoonful  of  water  fro(iueutly  given  relieves  ivithout  interfering 
with  the  medicine,  and  serves  to  moisten  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. This  of  coiu’so  is  a case  for  slops  and  all  bland  sub- 
stances ; recollect  the  arterial  structures  are  affected,  and 
digestion  can  be  but  ill  perfonned ; solids  are  tlierefore  inad- 
missible. If  low  or  typhoid  symptoms  set  up,  stimulants 
must  be  given.  The  air  breathed  should  not  be  too  cold, 
therefore  the  temperature  of  the  apai'tments  should  bo 
looked  to. 

Peuitonitis  and  Pleurisy. — The  stomach  and  lungs  not 
being  much  implicated,  a more  advanced  diet  should  bt^ 
afforded;  but  all  this  depends  on  the  tongue’s  indications, 
and  the  rides  for  diet  should  follow  those  for  drugs. 

Pleurisies. — The  diet  after  the  severe  stages  shoidd  not 
bo  too  low. 

N.B.  Thus  it  will  bo  clearly  seen  that  inflammations  of 
the  two  gi-eat  protecting  membranes— the  mucous  and  serous. 
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illustrate  the  gradation  of  venous  into  arterial  disease,  the 
one  being  the  stopping-stono  to  the  other.  Not  only  tliis, 
but  that  the  muco-membninons  inflammations  are  more  under 
control  of  remedial  agents  tlian  tlie  serous,  consciiuently  the 
vital  organs  come  sooner  into  healthy  functional  conditions — 
on  the  (ither  hand  the  serous  membranes  have  to  rely  on  the 
mucous  membnmcs  ; for  as  wo  cannot  ignore  the  steps  that 
were  taken  which  brought  us  to  them,  wo  must  also  retrace 
them.  Having  w'atched  these,  I tirmly  believe  that  the  as- 
sumed good  done  by  the  mercurials  in  the  sero-membranous 
disotxses  arises  from  the  sub-acute  inflaimnation  produced  on 
raucous  membranes  by  their  use  ; consequently,  disease  is  only 
transposed  from  one  class  of  membranes  to  another — a fact 
tliat  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  science,  and  condemns  empi- 
ricism. This  proceeding  is  a fruitful  source  of  prolonged 
convalescence,  and  in  many  constitutions  lays  the  foundation 
of  disoxse  and  death — thus  only  prolonging  life  at  the  cx- 
I)ense  of  greater  misery  and  suflering  from  a host  of  other 
diseases.  These  I have  long  recognized  and  classed  under 
the  head  of  “ drug  diseases,”  which  have  ever  given  mo  more 
trouble  than  natural  ones.  All  these  latter  are  simple,  all  the 
former  complex — for  the  system  in  them  presents  so  many 
features  similar  to  diseases  from  actual  poisons.  So  that 
these  liave  first  to  bo  overcome  or  reduced  to  natural  condi- 
tions before  tlie  others  in  their  tm-n  can  be  corrected.  It  will 
be  seen,  too,  that  the  congested  mucous  membranes  will  pro- 
duce inflammatory  actions  very  diflerent  in  character  to  the 
serous,  that  the  seats  of  these  are  more  especially  in  the 
venous  circulation,  and  are  the  fruitful  causes  of  eruptions. 
Many  of  tliese  which  come  under  the  head  of  skin  diseases 
are  evidently  eiforts  of  Nature  to  rid  tlie  system  of  its  mor- 
bid poisons  ; so  that  it  l)ecomcs  simply  Nature’s  choice  of 
fevers  or  skin  disease.  This  offers  again  a gi*eat  field  for  the 
really  practical  observer  in  the  treatment  by  counter  irrita- 
tion. Eruptions  are  Nature’s  counter  irritants  ; — blisters, 
mustard  poultices,  tartar-emetic-ointment,  &c.,  are  man’s 
counter  irritants.  Congestive  or  venous  and  acid  actions 
produce  more  skin  diseases  tlian  engorged  or  arterial  inflam- 
matory actions.  AVhat  is  the  inference  ? why,  that  medical 
counter  irritants  are  mtire  called  for  to  relieve  the  parts  most 
oppressed  in  congestive  than  inflammatory  actions.  Thus  a 
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blister  or  mustard  poultice  relieves  more  in  bronchial  conges- 
tion than  in  bronchitis  ; and  so  in  all  similar  cases  when  tl.o 
two  are  cleaidy  distinguished,  and  this  can  only  be  distinctly 
done  by  the  appearances  of  the  tongue.  If  we  looked  at  and 
studied  more  diligently  Natmc’s  acts  in  disease,  and  really  one 
would  suppose  this  had  been  done,  for  the  reader  of  the  old 
maiine  stores  of  medical  literature  wdll  find  them  in  abun- 
dance, and  like  their  modern  prototyi)es  find  many  articles  of 
gi’eat  use  and  service  though  old,  but  which  only  want  to  be 
applied  to  their  proper  uses.  One  fact  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  distinguishing  fevers  rcsTilting  from  blood 
poisons  and  those  again  from  inflammatory  actions,  which  is, 
that  the  latter  are  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  former,  but 
are  simply  dependent  on  the  presence  of  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  organs 
which  are  the  seat  of  inflammation  recover.  The  character 
of  the  fever  in  all  inflammations  depends  upon  the  efl'ect  pro- 
duced on  the  nerves  governing  the  j)articular  organ  or  part 
affected.  This  can  only  be  mentioned  here,  but  the  subject  is 
capable  of  being  beautifully  demonstrated.  Everything,  there- 
fore, which  I have  hitherto  said  of  disease  leads  well  up  to 
the  consideration  of  fevers  themselves,  generated  either  in  the 
.system  from  some  peculiar  congestive  state,  or  imbil)cd  into 
it  by  contagious  elements  aroimd.  These  also  offer  the  true 
explanation  of  the  occult  term  of  Predisi)osition ; the  fuel 
which  is  stored  up  in  the  system  in  the  most  inscrutable 
way,  requiring  only  the  spark,  or  exciting  cause,  from  aerial 
and  other  actions  to  set  it  in  a blaze. 
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FEVERS. 

CONGESTIVE;  OR  VENOUS  AND  ACID— INFLAMMATORY ; 

OR  ARTERIAL  AND  ALKALINE. 

rOISONS. 

Generated  within  the  bodt,  or  taken  into  it  sdbstantially 

OR  OTHERWISE. 

Fevers  the  opprobrium  of  medicine. — Gradation  of  disease. — Rea.sons  why 
empiricism  fails — Congestive  or  venous  or  acid  fevers,  their  laws. — The 
geniiinating  of  blooil-poisons  ; Nature’s  etl'orts  to  rid  herself  of  them  ; the 
Ruid  condition  of  blo^  in  acid  fevers  ; these  fevers  not  dangerous  to  life. — 
Infl.ammatory  or  arterial  or  alkaline  fevers  ; loss  of  the  fluid  elements  of  the 
blood  in;  ernitic  localization  of  fevers. — The  state  of  the  tongue.— The 
gradation  of  alkaline  fevers. — The  muco-  and  sero-membranous  inflammations. 
— This  class  of  fever  dangerous  to  life. — Typhoid  and  typhus  fevers — Treat- 
ment, &c.,  of  the  two  classes  of  fever's  opposite  in  everything. — Quinine  may 
ht  used  in  both  kinds. — The  bowels  may  be  acted  on  in  congestive,  but  not 
in  inflammatory  fevers. — Empii-ical  treatment  fails  from  want  of  philosophy. 
— General  remarks. — Poisons  — those  taken  into  the  system  and  those 
generatwl  within  it. — The  natural  elimination  of  the.se  should  be  imitated 
by  artificial  or  medical  means. — When  meilicine  hiffles  the  learned,  they 
turn  round  upon  and  comlenm  it. — They,  not  medicine,  ai'e  at  limit. — 
The  true  benefit  of  medicine  must  ultimately  ari.se  from  scientific  induction. 
— Charlatanism  and  quackei'y  of  all  kinds  are  the  worst  forms  ol  empiricism, 
which  is  now  only  upheld  and  tolerated  from  pi'ejudice. 

Fevers  have  ever  boon  considered  the  opprohrinm  of  medi- 
cine, and  no  wonder ; because  empiricism  is  the  opprobrium  of 
the  medical  art.  This  may  be  compared  to  a number  of  links 
which  has  never  fonned  a perfect  chain,  the  first  never  having 
been  forged ; conse(iuontly,  it  has  rather  been  a rope  of  stuid 
than  a chain  of  evidence  for  tho  correct  treatment  of  disease. 
A broad  standard  of  health,  or  tho  first  link  of  attachment, 
never  having  been  even  hypothetically  broached  ; men  have 
been  called  upon  to  cure  disease,  or  rather  to  restore  the  body 
to  a state  they  know  nothing  of  in  its  ehcmico-vital  integrity. 
Surely^  the  caustic  critic  was  right  when  he  said,  ‘ Men  apply 
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medicine  of  wliicli  they  know  little,  to  bodies  of  wbicb  they 
know  less.’  Philosophy  always  requires  a basis  for  its  reason 
and  logic,  and  if  this  caimot  bo  found,  tlien  one  must  never- 
theless 1m3  assumed  for  a starting-j)oint.  Wliether  true  or 
false,  I have  placed  the  standai’d  of  health  on  the  chemico- 
vital  law,  that  tlio  system  requires  a predominance  of  acid 
elements.  I have  shown  that  the  first  steps  to  disease  are  not 
tlio  lessening  of  those,  but  their  increase,  which  do  not  inter- 
rupt functional  actions,  though  they  disturb  them  as  this  state 
pr(jgrcsses ; so  diseases  of  a higher  character  are  developed 
until  tliey  cause  organic  derangements.  I have  sliown  their 
gradation,  and  that  they  are  distinctive  ; the  congestive  Ixjiug 
acid  or  venous  actions  requiring  alkaline  treatment ; that  no 
infltunmatory  actions  can  take  place  without  gradation,  and 
that  when  they  do.  tlic  seat  of  disease  is  transfen-ed  from  the 
venous  to  the  arterial  cmTcnts,  and  that  this  im])lies  less  acid 
elements  in  the  system  than  it  can  possibly  live  imder ; there- 
fore it  is  minus  the  chcmico-vital  standard  of  health.  That 
in  all  these  latter  cases,  the  theory  is  not  to  correct  alkaline 
actions,  as  acid  ones  are  by  alkalis,  but  to  give  acids  to  the 
system  of  which  it  is  deficient,  and  so  restore  the  balance 
of  power  and  bring  it  again  to  the  hypothetical  standard  from 
which  w'e  started.  Now  there  is  not  the  least  empiricism  in 
this,  for  a dozen  or  a hunefred  men  being  guided  by  these 
laws,  would  pursue  a similar  treatment  without  collusion ; 
whereas  now  every  one  acts  differently,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
accident  whether  what  they  do  be  right  or  wrong ; they  be- 
lieve they  do  right  of  comse ; but  even  if  they  do,  they  have 
no  i)hilo8ophy  for  their  acts ; whilst  another,  coming  to  the 
same  end  by  an  opposite  treatment,  believes  ho  is  right.  To 
show  the  fallacy  of  these  doctrines,  the  same  means  are  re- 
peated in  apparently  similar  cases  and  fiiil,  without  any  one 
knoAving  why,  and  this  all  admit. 

With  respect  to  fevers,  they  exhibit  symptoms  in  their 
course  similar  to  tlie  combined  cft'ects  of  all  diseases ; auz., 
in  functional  disturbances,  congestions  and  inflammations  in 
all  tlieir  varied  forms ; yet  tlrey  arc  not  without  tlieir  own 
arbitrary  divisional  laws,  wliich  I will  endeavour  to  illustrate 
according  to  their  distinct  characters. 
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Certain  super-acid  or  congestive  conditions  of  the  secre- 
tions will  generate  a fever-poison  in  tlie  blood,  which  is 
mostly  confined  to  that  of  the  veins  ; this  gcnninates,  unin- 
fluenced hy  any  atmospheric  cause,  and  is  governed  hy  its 
own  laws  and  the  elements  whicli  produced  it.  .This  may 
continue  very  regularly  in  the  system  for  days  together  and 
then  die  away.  It  may  do  this  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  and 
on  the  seventh  he  no  more  seen.  If  it  lasts  to  the  eighth  day, 
it  goes  on  to  tlie  fom-teenth  and  ends ; hut  if  it  goes  into  the 
fifteenth,  it  will  continue  to  the  twenty-first.  This  is  the 
simple  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  day  fever.  At  another 
time  it  remits  or  intermits,  and  seems  pecidiar  to  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  for  no  other  person  about  him  hecomes  simi- 
larly alfoctcd ; there  is  no  element  hero  either  of  contagion 
or  infection.  This  lasts  a certain  time,  has  its  governing  laws, 
and  ultimately  exhausts  itself,  and  the  system  hccomes  en- 
tirely rid  of  it.  Anotlier  person  may  have  similar  elements, 
hut  certain  restraining  actions  may  prevent  the  genuinat- 
ing  process  witliin  him,  yet  having  them  as  proximate  or 
latent  causes,  a fall,  a fright,  a too  sudden  change  of  tem- 
peratm-e,  an  overheating  or  sudden  chill,  a mephitic  at- 
mosphere, in  fact  many  circumstances  may  prove  the  exciting 
cause  to  rouse  the  germinating  condition.  Circumstances 
now  arise  whicli  give  character  to  the  disease,  viz.,  the  eflect 
of  the  blood-poison  on  the  nervous  system,  which  aliccts  in 
its  turn  the  electric  integrity  of  the  whole  or  paid,  especially 
as  fevers  from  organic  inflammation  afiect  certain  nerves  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Those  paids  which  arc  most  influ- 
enced hy  the  blood-poison  act  on  the  nerves  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoixl,  and  thus  these  two  actions,  which  are  in  themselves 
came  and  ejfect,  regulate  the  peculiar  features  which  ensue  by 
direct  and  reflex  actions.  Wo  have,  therefore,  cold  shivering 
fits  from  the  sudden  loss  of  electric  action,  which  suddenly 
returns  and  produces  hot  stages ; these  are  slight  attempts  at 
inflammatory  or  arterial  actions  going  oft'  through  the  caiiilla- 
ries  in  the  form  of  perspirations.  As  these  stages  have  been 
noticed  to  recur  at  given  intervals,  they  have  been  called 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c.,  according  as  they  came  on 
daily,  or  every  second,  thiid,  or  fourth  day.  In  none  of  these 
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cases  are  the  inflammatory  attemj)ts  of  long  continuance  ; 
they  appeal’  to  he  entirely  congestive.  A natm-al  vomiting 
will  frequently  caiTy  them  ott‘,  as  well  as  a sudden  acid 
diarrhoea  ; evidently  showing  their  origin  to  bo  some  super- 
acid  condition  in  the  venous  circulation.  Many  of  the  con- 
gestive disordei's  arc  attended  with  these  kind  of  attempts  at 
feverish  potions,  hut  go  otf  if  the  elements  which  produce 
them  are  removed.  They  furnish,  however,  the  germs  of  these 
fevers,  and  ai'e,  in  fact,  the  predisposing  causes  of  them.  This 
fact  is  frequently  seen  in  infants  and  children,  who  become 
hot  and  feverish,  and  shmv  symptoms  of  some  heavy  disor- 
ders, when  a vomit  occurs,  and  all  the  heat  and  fever  sub- 
side. The  tongue  in  all  this  class  of  fevers  is  more  or  less 
fiUTcd,  being  regulated  by  the  congestive  condition  of  the 
system,  and  gets  dry  and  moist  alternately,  the  latter  state 
mostly  predominating.  The  dryness  arises  more  from  the 
irregular  functional  action  of  the  spleen,  and  consequently 
the  temporary  non-supply  of  the  natural  bitter  element  in  the 
bile.  There  is  no  direct  muco-  or  sero-membranous  inflamma- 
tion ; irregular  functional  distm'banccs  of  the  organs  seem  all 
that  are  present.  Tliese  fevers  are  of  the  simplest  form  and 
tyjie  that  occur  in  the  system  from  its  direct  blood-poisons, 
and  ai-e  seldom  or  never  dangerous  when  confined  to  proper 
limits  and  not  aggiiivated  by  improper  treatment  or  delete- 
rious drugging.  As  the  blood-poison,  however  confined  to 
the  veins,  is  universally  distributed,  so  wo  see  an  ignis- 
fatuus-like  action  prevailing  all  over  the  body,  every  i)art  in 
turn  l>ecoming  the  scat  of  some  of  its  irritating  eflects.  The 
fluid  condition  of  the  blood  is  not  much  interrupted  ; its  solid 
constituents  bearing  a fair  proportion  to  tlio  scrum  or  fluid 
portion.  Sometimes,  from  the  peculiar  liabits  of  the  indivi- 
dual, some  parts  may  bo  affected  more  than  others.  If,  for 
instance,  ho  has  ever  been  subject  to  disease  of  any  given 
organ,  that  organ,  as  in  all  other  attacks  of  disease  which  he 
may  have,  will  always  be  a peccant  part.  These  fevers,  as 
long  as  the  bhjod-poison  is  confinetl  to  the  venous  system, 
are  never  dangerous,  seldom  end  fahilly,  and  with  very  simple 
treatment  end  favoimably. 
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These  ai'c  a tohJly  dififerent  class  of  fevers  to  the  last 
mentioued,  for  hero  the  hlood-poison  is  in  the  tu-terial  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  This  very  fact  implies  a distm-b- 
ance  of  fimctional  duty  in  every  organ,  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  Why  the  body  has  suddenly  lost  the  cooling 
influence  of  all  its  secretions ; the  whole  glandular  apparatus 
fails,  the  mucous  membi-anes  consequently  sympathize,  and  the 
many  niiuiy  pounds  of  cooling  fluid  from  these  soiu’ces  arc  now 
sto2)i)ed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fluid  condition  of  the  blood 
is  altered  ; the  senim  is  lessened,  and  the  solid  constituents 
ai’e  consequently  lai’ger  in  j)roportion,  and  thus  for  want  of 
moisture  there  is  general  drought.  Heat  i)redominates,  and 
instead  of  the  electrical  action  of  the  body  being  carried  on  by 
the  natural  jDrocess  of  moist  disseminating  acid  elements,  it 
is  confined  to  structural  elimination  alone,  which  is  every 
moment  exhausting  the  system  and  destroying  the  appiu’atus 
by  a 82)ecics  of  attrition.  For  want  of  moisture  the  mem- 
branes become  inflamed  : first  the  mucous  membranes,  as  we 
see  in  scarlet-fever  ; tlieu  the  serous,  as  we  see  in  tlie  typhoid 
actions.  Here  again  we  notice  the  erratic  or  ignis-fatuus-liko 
action  of  the  blood-i)oison.  Sometimes  the  alimentary  canal 
may  become  the  more  immediate  scat  of  inflammation,  which 
may  occur  at  any  given  j)art ; its  usual  choice  is  where  the 
last  ai)proi)riative  2>arts  of  the  digestive  actions  end,  namely, 
the  termination  of  the  small  intestines  or  ilexnn.  This  j)ro- 
duces  one  train  of  8>'mi)toms.  Again,  it  may  occur  in  the  next 
j)art,  the  large  intestines,  when  a very  difierent  toin  of  symp- 
toms tu’ise.  In  fact  the  most  dangerous,  for  the  arterial 
blo(Kl-poison  never  affects  this  pail;  without  the  most  serious 
head  derangements  ensuing ; delirium  being  one  of  its  s;jTni)- 
toms.  No  one  can  tell  wliere  the  greatest  muco-membrimous 
irritations  will  fix  themselves — whether  in  tlic  lungs,  and 
cause  a broncliitis  ; in  the  stomach,  and  cause  gastric  inflam- 
mation ; in  the  lower  jiarts  of  tlie  alimentaiy  canal,  and 
cause  enteritis  or  inflammation  there,  or  whetlicr  the  glandu- 
lar system  througliout  will  be  the  seat  or  scats  of  its  insidious 
attacks.  As  long,  however,  as  this  aiierial  blood-poison  con- 
fines itself  to  mucous  membranes,  tliere  ai’o  discomforts 
enough.  Simply  imagine  the  mucous  membx’ancs  not  secret- 
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ing,  as  sometimes  shown  by  the  pricking  sensation,  as  of 
sand  in  the  eyes  for  want  of  moisture ; intense  insatiable 
thirst,  parched  dry  mouth,  pricking  and  general  heat  of  the 
skin,  i>ains  down  the  hack  and  loins,  fire-balls  always  before 
the  eyes,  which  become  blood-red  and  glazy ; taste  gone  ; a 
restlessness  only  to  be  seen  to  be  pitied,  and  a morbid  malaise 
predominating  over  the  whole  body,  with  every  mental  action 
distorted.  The  tongue  clean,  dry,  and  red  throughout  all  its 
tracts,  shows  the  universal  disturbance,  yet  occasionally  indi- 
cating one  jiart  as  being  more  aliected  than  another.  Bowels 
confined,  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured.  Can  imagination 
paint  anything  greater  than  these  realities  ? To  pretend  to 
isolate  the  seat  of  these  affections,  or  to  say  this  or  that  part 
is  the  cause,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made.  The 
blood-poison  alone  is  the  cause,  and  its  fixing  itself  at  any 
given  part  in  preference  to  another,  accoi-ding  to  the  indivi- 
dual condition,  forms  tlie  philosophy  of  the  case. 

Let  us  t.ake  the  next  stej),  for  wo  must  follow  the  great  law 
of  gradation,  and  what  do  we  find?  The  blood-poison 
attacking  tlie  serous  structures  ! Now  then  we  step  into  the 
domain  of  typhus,  for  whatever  we  saw  before  becomes  aggra- 
vated. Tlie  electric  actions  of  the  system,  can-ied  on  alone 
by  the  structural  elements  of  the  body,  are  getting  exhausted  ; 
the  natural  fluids  have  been  robbed  by  the  consuming  poison 
from  the  elements  of  the  blood  itself,  from  the  glandular  secre- 
tions, from  the  mucous-membranous  secretions,  and  are  now 
robbing  those  of  the  serous  memliranes,  wherever  situated, 
from  the  fasciaa  or  coverings  of  muscles,  from  the  periosteum 
or  coverings  of  bones,  from  the  marrow  itself,  from  the  ex- 
ternal coverings  of  all  organs  wthin  the  body — both  of 
the  trunk,  chest,  and  brain — and  if  I say  we  have  T^thus 
Fever  in  its  highest  state  knomi  to  ns  moderns,  wo  have 
a combination  of  every  form  of  sero-membranous  disease, 
whether  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  or  the  many  diseases  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  itself.  Happily  the  patient  scarcely 
knows  his  sufferings  ; for  delirium,  indicating  a perfect  obli- 
vion of  mental  appreciation,  shuts  him  as  much  out  from  those 
as  from  the  world  itself.  Are  we  then  to  say  the  bniiu  is  the 
scat  of  the  disease  in  preference  to  any  other  organ  ? Cer- 
tainly not ; for  in  the  gradation  of  this  attack  on  the  serous 
membranes  it  may  stoji  there,  as  it  often  mercifully  does. 
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We  find  given  jioints  more  affected  than  others,  and  as  in  the 
niuco-meinhranons  actions,  so  in  the  serous,  we  have  those 
nervous  structiu’cs  more  immediately  aftected  which  govern 

them.  Thus  wo  see  the  nerves  cannot  act  of  themselves,  but 
are  kept  in  a state  of  integrity  by  the  natural  galvanic  or 
electric  actions  of  the  ten  thousand  laboratories  of  the  body, 
and  return  theii’  beneficial  actions  in  an  equal  ratio  to  qssist 
and  govern  all ; but,  l)eing  at  last  uninfluenced  from  the  loss 
of  their  governing  fluids,  vitality  is  seen  just  ranging  on  the 
verge  of  moidality  ; a low  muttering  delirimn  conies  on,  and 

then,  sans  sight,  sans  heaidng,  sans  taste,  sans  evex’ything,  pro- 
claim the  last  act, — when  death  drops  its  black  cm'tain  before 
the  late  actor  on  the  world’s  great  stage. 

Tiikatment  by  Medicine. — The  Congestive,  Venous,  or 
Acid  Fevers. — As  these  are  often  cut  short  by  natural 
vomits  and  acid  diiuiliceas,  we  have  only  to  follow  Natm-c  in 
giving  emetics  (Nos.  8 and  9),  alkaline  remedies  (Nos. 
1 to  0),  and  aperients  if  necessary  (Nos.  14,  15,  18,  19). 
An  emetic  is  one  of  tho  most  useful  of  remedies,  but  gone 
out  of  fashion  because  improjierly  administered.  It  should 
be  given  on  or  after  a full  meal,  and  never  more  so  than  in  tho 
congestive  stages  of  disease.  Every  meal  being  an  alkaline 
mass,  should  so  become  first  acted  on  by  a slight  digestive 
process,  and  then  the  emetic  brings  everything  out  of  tho 
stomach.  As  a natural  vomit  often  cuts  short  a congestive 
fever,  an  artificial  one  administered,  as  advised  above,  often 
does  more  good  ; for  this  reason, — a natural  vomit  never  comes 
till  digestion  is  nearly  completed,  and  much  deleterious 
matter  has  passed  the  stomach,  whereas  this  is  prevented  by 
the  plan  I have  advised.  As  soon  as  all  vomiting  has 
ceased,  the  alkaline  medicines  should  be  given,  to  complete 
tl'O  mdoading  of  the  stomach  from  super-acids ; these  will 
often  act  upon  the  bowels  without  aperients,  by  fomiing 
neutral  salts.  Should,  however,  aperients  be  necessary,  after 
a day  or  tw'o,  they  should  bo  given.  As  long  as  the  tongue 
is  moist,  and  has  a white  appearance,  wdiatevcr  feverish 
action  sets  up,  the  alkaline  treatment,  and  in  fact  all  that  I have 
said  respecting  this,  is  the  j)roper  plan  to  bo  adopted.  It 
will  1k)  seen,  how'cver,  in  this  peculiar  blood-poison,  that  the 
tongue  %vill  occasionally  show'  a dry  state,  especially  of 
a morning,  but  subside  again  into  a moist  state,  because  the 
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arterial  blood  is  not  poisoned,  and  consequently  the  func- 
tions of  organs  have  more  or  less  an  integrity  of  action,  as 
well  as  duo  secretions  therefrom  ; stiU  fever  must  he  allayed 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  often-depressed  actions  suppoiied 
on  the  other.  My  own  opinion  is,  tliat  these  classes  of 
fevers  are  kept  too  low ; whereas  between  their  paroxysms, 
their  hot  and  cold  stages,  due  support  and  nourisluncnt 
should  be  given’;  nor  have  I ever  seen  tliat  the  subsequent 
paroxysm,  or  hot  stage,  has  been  more  severe,  or  has 
shown  a higher  range  of  fever  by  so  doing ; whereas  I firmly 
believe  that  over-zealous  starving  may  bring  on  the  arterM 
fevers.  These  are  not  the  cases  for  active  stimulants  gene- 
rally ; they  are  more  benefited  by  such  nourishing  matter  as 
will  bring  into  action  all  the  bodily  powers  themselves  ; a 
fact  in  the  treatment  of  disease  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of.  Medicine  may  be  valuable,  and  so  it  is  when  rightly  and 
judiciously  ajiplied ; but  recollect  we  retain  within  oureelvcs 
so  many  remedial  secretions,  that  we  only  have  to  make  use 
of  them  to  do  philosophically  more  than  we  have  ever  done. 
The  chemistry  of  the  body  itself,  with  all  its  wonderful 
laboratories,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  art  of  medi- 
cation. Blood-letting,  and  local  depletion  by  leeches,  cup- 
ping, &c.,  arc  useful  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  counter 
irritants.  The  Just  portion  I have  to  mention  in  these 
diseases,  is  the  tendency  to  arterial  inflammation,  conse- 
quently quinine,  that  remedy  which  empiricism  has  found 
to  be  so  beneficial,  is  justly  so,  and  I offer  my  ]>hilosoi)hy 
for  its  use.  It  is  an  alkaline,  the  acting  principle  of  tho 
bark  combined  with  a ceil/tiin  amount  of  acid ; when  given  in 
pills,  a certain  dcjicndence  must  be  placed  on  the  natxiral 
acids  in  the  system  to  elicit  its  beneficial  action  ; but  from 
want  of  knowing  tho  projicr  times  for  its  administration  in 
this  form,  and  which  can  oidy  be  derived  from  a perfect 
tmderstanding  of  glossological  laws,  this  mode  of  its  adminis- 
tration is  nccessjirily  uncertain  ; consequently  it  is  most  fre- 
quently given  in  conjunction  with  its  i>roper  solvent,  tho 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; the  dose  varies  from  one  to  ton  grains 
two  or  tliree  times  a day  (Nos.  37  to  42).  Tho  alkaloid  has  a 
specific  effect  ui)on  tho  acid  secretions  and  the  blood-poisons 
eliminated  from  them,  which  have  crept  into  tho  venous  circu- 
lation ; whilst  the  acid  checks  any  tendency  to  inflammatory 
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action ; honco  tlio  great  benefit  derived  from  Quinixk. 
Ucre  we  have  a circumstanco  to  which  I would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  every  scientific  man,  viz.,  the  elective  action  of  the 
s}-stem  : for  every  salt  taken  for  nutrition,  as  well  as  given  for 
cnn\tivo  actions,  has  one  of  its  properties  made  4iso  of  to 
assist  this  great  end. 

Care  nuist  he  taken  in  these  fevers  not  to  act  too  much  on 
the  bowels,  though  here  it  may  he  occasionally  useful ; hut  if 
natural  secretions  go  on  effectively,  natimal  excretions  will 
follow  as  a matter  of  coiu'se.  If  the  m’iuo  is  very  thick  and 
turbid,  there  are  morbid  elements  present  in  the  blood : if  it 
is  high  coloured  and  scanty,  there  is  inflammatory  actions 
somewhere,  however  low  that  condition  may  he ; if  the  tirine 
is  cleju'  and  natural,  there  is  no  iuflmximatory  action  jjreseut. 
These  form  unexceptionable  rules. 

INFLA3IJIAT0RT,  OB  ArTEEIAL  AND  AlKALINE  FeVERS. 

E(pially  opposite  as  these  ai-e  to  the  congestive  fevers,  so 
must  Ix)  their  treatment.  All  the  acids  and  opiates  are  here 
imperatively  called  for,  and  according  as  the  effect  of  the 
arterial  blood-poison  is  acting  on  the  system,  so  must  he 
their  use.  The  sulphuidc,  mmuatic,  nitric,  and  nitrous 
acids,  singly  or  combined,  according  to  circumstances,  must 
ho  given,  hut  never  except  combined  with  narcotics  and 
opiates.  I have  found  them  also  best  combined  with  syrups, 
for  tins  reason,  that  they  are  then  pleasantly  sour,  rather 
than  acid ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  sugar  assists 
in  forming  tm  acetous  ferment,  oven  with  the  little  gastric 
acid  we  find  in  this  disease.  Blood-letting,  both  general  and 
local,  must  he  avoided.  If  it  is  useful,  and  even  necessary 
in  the  congestive  fevers,  it  must  he  more  or  less  hurtful  in 
these  their  opposites.  Kecolloct  blood  elements  are  scarce 
for  secreting  actions ; why  then  take  them  away  ? Nature 
has  but  few  eruptions  in  the  purely  arterial  fevers  : ergo, 
why  use  counter  irritants  ? If  she  refuses  to  do  so,  they  lu’o 
mmecessary.  Nature,  however,  recpiires  support,  because  she 
is  losing  electric  j)ower  from  the  want  of  functional  secre- 
tions ; stimulants  now  offer  their  aid,  and  who  that  has  seen 
these  fevers,  lias  not  seen  the  rapid  decline  of  the  2)ulsc  from 
the  efl'ect  of  a glass  or  two  of  |)ort  wine  ? What  is  this  hut 
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supplying  elements  to  the  galvanic  batteries  of  the  system,  to 
diminish  those  which  are  wasting  them  ? If  this  is  re(pured 
in  muco-membranouB  inflammation,  when  the  system  is  very 
low,  how  much  more  so  is  it  when  the  serous  membranes  are 
attacked,  and  there  ai'e  typhoid  actions  ! Use,  therefore,  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  If  we  see  that  secreting  actions  ai-e 
unpei-formed  in  the  system,  by  reason  of  the  ai-terial  inflam- 
mation burning  up  the  fluids,  and  that  it  is  a work  of  supere- 
rogation to  give  any  form  of  diet,  because  it  cannot  either 
be  digested  or  assimilated,  the  result  is,  Nature  locks  up  the 
bowels,  because  she  depends  on  them  for  her  vital  forces, 
her  very  means  of  life,  in  fact  her  existence.  Follow  her 
wise  insti-uctions,  if  it  is  possible  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
Tisage  and  authority,  which  so  much  defies  her.  I am  not 
speaking  as  a theorist ; there  is  nothing  I have  hitherto 
wi’ittcn  that  has  not  had  practical  observation  for  its  basis  ; 
therefore  I address  all  schoolmen,  that  in  following  the  laws 
I have  unhesitatingly  proclaimed,  I tell  them  that  they 
often  kill  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world  to  save,  by 
oi)cning  the  bowels  in  arterial  fevers.  AU  have  seen  even 
the  difficulty  they  have  had  in  doing  this ; how  the  common 
purges,  the  drastic  purges,  the  enemata  have  all  failed,  and 
yet  they  will  not  learn ; but  when  their  unwise  and  in- 
jiu'ious  j)ractices  have  sticceeded,  delirimn  has  followed  them, 
and  death  that  delirium,  and  yet  they  still  persist  in  trying 
to  open  the  bowels  which  Natm'o  has  locked  up  for  specific 
ends. 

In  arterial  inflammation  and  fevers,  whether  of  brain 
or  viscera,  the  shed-anchor  is  to  let  the  bowels  rest.  I have 
kept  them  confined  ton  and  twenty  days  and  more,  with  the 
most  perfect  success,  or  death  would  else  have  followed  ; 
nay,  very  often  five-and-twenty  days.  Wlien  a crisis  has 
shouTi  itself,  the  gentlest  aperient  has  brought  away  a con- 
sistent, soft  solid  motion,  as  healthy  in  character  as  if  it  had 
been  the  daily  evacuation  of  tke  healthiest  individual.  Acting 
thus  judiciously,  all  may  sec  the  same  good  result.  Let 
the  frontal  headache  alone  be  the  guide  when  to  act  on  tho 
bowels  with  safety.  Empiricism  is  like  a good  cow,  that 
yields  its  pailful  of  milk,  and  then  kicks  it  over  ; so  it  is  with 
respect  to  opcniiig  the  bowels  ; the  treatment  of  arteiial  fevers 
may  bo  coiTcct  in  all  but  that,  and  there  it  fails. 
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Treatmknt  by  IIygikne.  -This  requires  but  few  remarks. 
The  Congestive  Feveks  should  bo  supported  as  all  other 
congestive  disordere,  by  that  class  of  diet  which  makes  the 
least  acid  after  being  digested,  such  as  the  roast  meats,  &c.  ; 
while  all  tlie  boiled  meats,  mutton  and  veal  broths,  milk, 
port  ivine,  &c.,  are  to  bo  strictly  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Arteuial  or  Alkaune  Fevers,  these  are  the  very 
agents  that  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction  Avith  the  acid 
medicines,  because  they  make  acidities  in  theii'  last  act  of 
digestion.  W itli  respect  to  temperatiu’c,  apai’tments,  ventila- 
tion, &c.,  these  are  pretty  well  imderstood,  with  this  reserva- 
tion,— that  in  the  congestive  actions,  cooler  air  can  be  borne, 
because  the  air-tubes  of  the  limgs  have  protecting  coverings ; 
Avhilst  in  denuded  mucous  membranes  they  have  none : 
therefore  caution  must  be  used,  or  irritatiA'e  actions  ai’o 
kept  up. 

These  then  are  the  progressive  steps  of  disease  ; we  can- 
not do  violence  to  our  reason  by  denying  them,  though  we 
may  but  imperfectly  undei-stand  them.  I have  endeavoured 
to  show  how  far  the  ladder  may  be  mounted,  and  the  descent 
made  easy,  both  in  trifling  heights  as  well  as  in  the  perilous 
altitudes  of  disease.  In  one  stage,  correction  and  removal  of 
that  which  causes  disease  are  the  steps  to  be  taken,  always 
with  a view  to  got  the  system  into  that  state  denominated 
health,  govenied,  as  I have  said,  by  a predominance  of  acid 
in  the  system ; in  the  other,  to  bring  it  to  that  stiite  by  the 
addition  of  those  elements  of  Avhicli  it  is  deficient,  making 
use  of  the  chemistry  of  the  body  itself  to  aid  and  assist  the 
operation. 

Predisposition  to  disease  must  always  bo  imderstood  to 
imply  a state  of  body  possessing  certain  morbid  elements, 
awaiting  only  certain  exciting  causes  to  produce  mala- 
dies Avliich  may  at  first  be  mild  in  tlieir  character,  but  yet 
may  take  the  liighest  i-ange  ; but  wlieu  once  produced  may  be 
removed  or  aggravated  by  natural  or  artificial  causes  or  acts. 
These  Ixjing  facts,  the  laws  and  rules  I liavc  laid  down 
cannot  bo  better  illustrated  and  proved  than  by  the  chemical 
and  euqiirical  effects  and  treatment  of  Poisons,  both  direct 
as  well  as  indirect,  of  all  descriptions,  which  I will  now  state 
in  a lew  words. 
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POISONS. 

Persona  may  eat  poisonous  herbs  and  other  matters  by 
mistake,  or  be  inocidated  directly  with  matter  infections  to 
the  blood,  as  by  the  bite  of  venomous  animals  or  reptiles  ; 
or  inhale  mei)hitic  or  malarious  gases  from  drains,  cesspools, 
marslies,  holds  of  ships,  &c.,  or  the  emanations  of  diseased 
individuals.  They  may  also  take  direct  acid  or  alkaline 
poisons,  or  substances  of  a non-chemical  character,  wliich 
arrest  the  functions  of  the  body ; or  salts  wliich  combine  the 
acid  luid  alkaline  elements  in  such  doses  as  act  as  poisons  in 
the  system.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  modes  of  poison- 
ing that  has  not  its  pnitotypo  in  the  self-generated  poison 
produced  by  the  morbid  secretions  in  tho  body  itself.  The 
highest  intelligence  in  the  profession  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  treatment  of  tho  direct  jioisons.  The  toxicolo- 
gists, tho  chemists,  and  chemical  physicians  have  all  laboured 
in  thif^  groat  field,  and  brought  science  to  bear  upon  these 
manifold  subjects.  They  give  emetics  to  rid  the  stomach  of 
an  otfending  mass  ; alkalis  to  correct  a direct  acid  poison, 
known  to  have  been  taken  ; acids  to  reduce  alkaline  actions ; 
and  where  tho  well-balanced  acid  or  alkaline  properties  of 
the  poison  taken  is  kno^Ti,  their  object  is  still  to  neutralize 
and  dissolve  them.  So  careful  arc  they  in  this,  that  they 
endeavour  to  set  one  element  free  because  it  is  hannless,  and 
reduce  tho  other  to  a chemical  compound  to  render  it  inert ; 
so  that  at  one  time  the  alkali  is  rendered  inert  by  being  set 
free,  and  tho  acid  converted  into  another  substance,  and  at 
another,  tho  acid  is  set  free,  and  the  alkaline  rendered  inert. 
Yet  marvellous  as  it  may  appear,  they  slirink  from  the  same 
idea  in  reference  to  tho  laxlily  2)oisons.  The  alkalis  given 
in  disease  are  only  2)artially  admitted  to  have  a neutralizing 
effect  on  any  poisonous  acids  generated  in  the  body ; 4vnd  if 
acids  are  given,  it  is  not  i)ermittcd  to  say  they  are  to  correct 
an  alkali,  or  to  give  to  the  system  that  of  which  it  is  de- 
ficient ; but  arc  regarded  as  tonic  remedies,  tho  theory  of 
which  is  vague  and  midefincd.  As  regards  also  the  effects 
of  the  neutral  salts  on  the  body,  the  doctrine  of  Elective 
action  of  their  elements  in  a general  w.ay  is  not  admitted ; but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  its  greatest  chemical  principles. 
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Lastly,  that  racdicino  throxigh  these  very  agencies  depress  and 
induce  the  Eleotkic  actions,  which  are  tlie  great  moving 
springs  for  all  the  vital  ones,  is  not  yet  admitted  to  possess 
these  important  powers  in  any  defined  manner.  Tims  on  the 
<me  hand,  while  all  desire  to  ho  called  scientific  chemical 
physicians,  on  the  other,  they  ignore  the  tegis  of  their 
doctrines,  and  will  not  submit  to  bo  accused  of  overstci)ping 
any  defined  propriety  of  practice,  or  gonomlly  admitted  dog- 
mas, seeming  as  careful  as  judges  on  the  bench  of  making 
any  new  precedent.  Particular  in  their  prescriptions,  lest 
they  contain  any  unchemical  combinations,  yet  shiitting  their 
eyes  to  the  unruly  uses  the  great  laboratories  of  the  body 
make  of  their  scientific  compounds  as  soon  as  they  aro 
swallowed.  All  those  tilings  so  hedge  about  the  practice  of 
medicine,  that  a plain  matter-of-fact  person  gets  thoroughly 
bewildered ; and  thus  it  is  that  the  great  body  of  medical 
men,  knowing  nothing  but  what  they  have  been  taught, 
presiune  that  all  which  the  pilots  of  their  Craft  have  laid 
down  in  their  charts  is  true,  even  if  never  understood, 
fathomed,  or  capable  of  being  explained.  Alas  ! what  is  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  of  man,  of  events,  of  law,  or  anytliing 
else,  compared  to  the  uncei’taiuty  of  physic  as  practised  up 
to  the  present  time ! It  is  a fact  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  medical  men,  who  after  years  of  devotion  to  the 
high  art  of  medicine,  finding  themselves  bafiled,  and  seeing  how 
frequently,  when  drugging  has  ceased,  tlie  patient  has  got 
well,  they  have  been  led  to  condemn  medicine  altogether. 
This  is  no  argument  against  the  proper  use  of  medicine,  only 
against  their  own  impcifect  knowledge  and  application  of  it, 
and  this  shows  that  they  have  never  understood  it.  Men  of 
this  character  do  the  greatest  injiuy  to  science,  their  fellow- 
labourers,  and  themselves.  No  man  has  any  light  to  condemn 
the  remedial  application  of  medicine  on  any  such  bases ; 
disease  is  not  wrong ; drags  ai-o  not  Avrong ; it  is  they  who 
are  UTong  who  give  a wrong  dnig  in  any  disease,  and  no 
sanction  of  authority  or  usage  can  make  it  right.  It  is  this 
very  thing  tluat  makes  empiricism  the  atheism  of  medicine  ; 
all  that  is  correctly  done  now  is  by  a mere  matter  of  acci- 
dent. It  is  very  evident  that  they  who  condemn  medicine 
know  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  its  apj)lication. 

It  8c*ems  a cmious  fact  to  trace  the  remedies  given  for 
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poisons  taken  directly  into  the  system,  and  to  compare  them 
with  similar  ones  which  the  system  itself  generates,  and  then 
to  find  a dissimilar  practice  pursued  in  the  one  case  to  whet 
is  done  in  the  other,  when  by  all  the  laws  that  chemistry  has 
defined  they  should  be  the  same.  Wo  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
against  the  causes  and  efiects  of  the  ono  if  they  resemble 
the  other.  If  similarity  in  any  of  these  matters  can  bo 
traced,  we  must  admit  that  a man  may  be  i)oisoned  as  much 
by  his  own  morbid  chemical  secretions  as  he  woiild  be  by 
taking  a similai’  j)oison  direct  into  his  system.  In  the  natural 
malignant  diseases  we  often  see  many  of  the  aggravated 
actions  of  specific  poisons,  then  why  should  wo  have  a 
different  philosophy  for  the  one  than  we  have  for  the  other ; 
inasmuch  as  we  use  the  same  means  for  the  remedial  action 
of  both  when  wo  act  cori’cctly  ? 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  in  this  small  volume  to 
specify  every  form  of  disease  ; I have  therefore  confined  my- 
self to  the  more  prominent  ones,  in  order  to  show  a great 
j)rinciple,  a gi’eat  governing  law  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  gi’cat  variety  of  disease  will  always 
make  the  physician  an  impoi*tant  member  of  the  community. 
My  object  is  to  direct  him  into  a safer  path  than  ho  has  ever 
pursued,  and  to  give  some  idea  to  the  commmiity  in  general 
of  the  Facts  obtained  in  the  great  economy  of  Nature,  and 
to  show  that  every  meal  that  is  taken  is  an  alkaline  mass, 
designed  for  a wise  pmiioso  as  Food  as  well  as  Physic  ; and 
that  this  is  so  acted  on  by  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the 
body  as  to  yield  certain  results,  of  which  we  can  only  judge 
on  the  broadest  possible  scale.  But  as  these  laboratories  are 
evidently  at  fault  on  many  occasions,  and  secretions  get  out 
of  order,  then  to  show  that  such  Physic  should  be  given  to 
assist  them  and  remove  from  the  system  all  such  elements  as 
war  against  or  ai’o  detrimental  to  it,  or  add  to  it  those  in 
which  it  may  be  teniporai-ily  deficient.  Thus  carrying  out  the 
very  nature  and  title  of  the  work  itself ; showing  not  only 
ti-ains  of  causes,  but  that  in  relation  to  the  Facts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  elementary  structure  of  the  body  ; other  Facts  of 
their  being  in  a state  producing  disease,  are  shown  by  the 
discriminating  use  of  Food  and  Physic,  that  they  may  bo  so 
neutralized  as  to  bring  about  a state  of  health  without  injuring 
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tlio  system.  Neither  Food  nor  Physio  wore  over  designed 
to  poison  the  body,  yet  in  many  iusttuices  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  man,  both  these  often 
do  so.  The  wrong  administration  of  medicine  will  often 
aggravate  a simple  disease,  and  produce  that  which  would 
never  have  happened  if  left  alone ; while  thousands  of 
instances  occur  in  which  a wTong  medicine  may  have  done 
good,  simply  by  altering  the  chemical  elements  in  the  body. 
Empiricism  may  boast  in  thus  effecting  a ciu*e,  though  it  can 
say  nothing  for  its  2)hilosophy,  because  at  another  time  the 
very  self-same  jjrocess  hills.  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that 
many  peculiar  conditions  of  organs  occur  in  this  way,  and 
diseases  become  complicated  ; so  likemse  with  the  ajjplication 
of  Food.  The  best  treatment  by  medicine  may  have  acci- 
dentally been  given  ; but  to  show  that  there  is  no  philosoi)hy 
iu  the  hand-in-hand  treatment  of  F ood  and  Physio,  diet  im- 
2)roi)orly  administered  at  the  same  time  has  been  eiiually 
destructive  to  life.  A jierfect  knowledge  of  Glossology  will 
set  all  these  matters  in  a clearer  light  than  they  have  ever 
apjieared.  Again,  there  are  many  doubtful  cases  which  come 
before  the  physician,  truly  named,  like  his  ai-t,  occidl.  So 
that  there  is  often  small  blame  to  anybody  who  can  neither 
find  them  out  nor  cure  tliem.  Still  the  discriminating  ajijjcar- 
auces  of  the  tongue  will  here  render  great  assistance,  and  if 
followed,  fewer  errors  will  be  laid  to  our  door,  and  this  will 
be  a great  gain  both  to  the  jirofession  and  the  community. 
If  benefit  is  ultimately  to  accrue,  it  must  come  through 
science,  for  it  is  totally  impossible  that  charlatanism  and 
quackery  can  compete  with  it  when  it  has  reduced  all  its 
great  principles  and  discoveries  to  something  like  law.  It  is 
far  off"  that  now  ; as  the  very  elements  that  conqioso  the  scien- 
tific mind  arc  opposed  to  any  great  revolutionizing  i)rin- 
ciples,  so  warj)cd  are  they  by  authority  and  received  opinion. 
It  seems  even  that  heresy  made  fashionable  is  more  likely  to 
be  clutched  at  than  a stricter  inquiry  into  the  orthodoxy  of 
medicine.  There  is  no  man  of  exiicrience,  observation,  and 
judgment  in  the  orthodox  i)rofession,  but  has  seen  that  medi- 
cine is  often  not  retjuired,  and  who  ha.s  2)rescribcd  accordingly 
without  associating  himself  with  the  vagaiies  of  homcx'ojjaths. 
I would  1)0  a homoeopath  to-morrow  if  a philosophy  were 
given  mo  for  following  this  doctrine  more  potential  tluin  this 
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sect  at  present  provides  for  their  disciples.  This  fact  is 
constantly  shown,  that  there  is  not  so  much  real  disease  in 
the  system  as  has  been  supposed.  Nature  having  the  power  to 
overcome  the  disposition  to  it  if  let  alone.  Homoeopathy 
thrives  not  on  its  principles  of  action,  hut  on  the  facts  of 
doing  so  little  and  not  injuring  the  system  in  all  the  smaller 
ailments,  wliile  it  fails  in  actual  energy  when  that  is  neces- 
sary ; whilst  allopathy,  foimded  on  a gross  empiricism, 
believes  disease  to  bo  a natm'al  inheritance  of  man  and  a law 
of  the  body,  and  not  its  exception,  and  that  Nature  is  a nonen- 
tity in  the  affair,  and  so  makes  small  ailments  worse  by  a most 
pernicious  use  of  drugging.  The  commmiity  therefore  benefit 
by  leaving  their  small  aihnents  to  Natoe,  or  even  imder  the 
belief  of  talcing  globules  for  their  cure,  against  being  made 
worse  by  having  them  aggi'avated  by  drugs.  But  that  science 
will  one  day  assert  its  time  right  to  take  the  first  place  in  the 
scale  I have  no  doubt  whatever.  This,  however,  must  bo 
made  by  a great  effort  to  get  away  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  ago  in  which  we  live,  and  those  dogmas  which  are  now 
cherished  and  believed  in.  There  is  already  enough  recorded, 
and  to  spai’e,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  sufferings  of  poor 
humanity,  but  how  much  of  it  has  been  brought  on  by  di’ugs 
themselves  I dare  not  say.  The  true  iiractieo  of  medicine 
has  yet  to  bo  wiutten,  and  all  those  works  on  this  subject 
which  now  cimiber  the  shelves  of  the  medical  booksellers,  will 
ultimately  bo  valtieless  in  all  that  relates  to  the  empiricism  of 
drugging,  because  they  are  WTong  in  principle.  However 
much  wo  may  respect  the  great  toilers,  labourers,  and  hodmen 
of  science,  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  very  fact  of  the  works 
that  arc  written  on  the  same  subject  being  so  adverse,  that 
tnith  has  not  yet  declared  itself ; and  when  wo  see  the  teach- 
ings and  practice  now  going  on  at  our  hospitals,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  any  discerning  mind  that  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  stability  or  fomidation  in  anything  relating  to 
the  administration  of  drugs ; but  that  it  is  a quicksand, 
over  changing  and  ever  engulfing  huimm  intelligence. 
Where  it  does  not  do  this,  it  only  shows  the  little  genius 
for  observation  there  is,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  shake  off 
prejudice  and  bigotry. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  PKESCKIIJING  MEDICINE. 

The  m\lly  curative  medicines  are  few  in  number. — An'angement  of  drugs  into 
seiwrate  divisions:  their  actions  and  their  combinations. — Prescriptions; 
their  definite  uses  explained. — Diseases  cured  by  tlie  antagonism  of  the  ele- 
ments which  produce  them. — False  theories,  &c. 

The  direct  curative  medicines  are  few  in  comparison  to  the 
number  used.  The  former  are  pre-eminently  simple  in  all 
their  actions,  and  when  properly  given  assist  Nature  ; whilst 
the  administration  of  what  may  be  called  the  sjtcculative 
class  of  remedies,  constitute  as  much  a fashion  as  tuiy  other 
usage  of  society.  Popular  remedies,  stipposcd  to  suit  every- 
body and  everything,  have  their  day,  and  then  give  place  to 
others.  This  is  the  result  of  all  I have  been  endeavouring  to 
point  out,  namely,  that  there  is  at  present  nothing  fixed  or 
certain  in  medicine.  Whatever  antics  we  may  play  with  the 
external  parts  of  oirr  bodies,  we  have  no  right  to  do  the  same 
to  the  inner  on  mere  speculation,  often  to  the  aggravation  of 
disease  or  shoiiening  of  life.  Whatever  form  disease  takes  in 
the  human  economy,  the  chemical  elements  therein  must 
restore  it  to  a healthy  condition.  Medicine  con-ectly  admi- 
nistered assists  these  natmal  acts ; when  otherwise,  it  fails, 
because  it  is  presumed  to  have  an  independent  action,  which 
never  can  be. 

I have  shown  that  the  elements  of  the  living  body  arc 
incessantly  at  woik  in  ten  thousand  laboratories,  constantly 
producing  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  actions ; therefore  to 
administer  medicine  safely  and  efficaciously,  the  general  state 
of  the  system  as  regards  these  more  prominent  conditions 
must  always  be  first  considered.  Whatever  fonn  of  medicine 
is  given,  it  must  be  of  an  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral,  that  is, 
non-chemical  character  in  its  action  on  the  bodily  secretions ; 
its  design  being  to  correct  by  a species  of  antagonism  the 
cause  producing  disease.  The  same  thing  must  be  done  with 
diet ; for  if  mctlicines  bo  afbninistcrcd  which  add  to  the  evil 
which  is  the  cause  of  disease,  or  if  diet  be  given  which  assists 
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the  elements  which  produce  it,  disease  will  be  aggravated 
instead  of  being  cured.  All  the  vital  phenomena  are  per- 
formed by  antagonism  of  the  direct  and  indirect  chemical 
actions;  which  produce  heat  or  lessen  it,  create  bulk  or 
decrease  it,  assist  poAver  or  weaken  it,  excite  nervous  action 
or  depress  it.  The  greatest  elfcets  produced  are  the  electrical 
actions ; positive  and  negative  cun-ents  being  constantly  passed 
under  the  name  of  direct  and  reflex  ixctions,  and  in  the  living 
system  the  one  never  occurs  without  the  other.  As  the 
nervous  or  electric  telegraph  of  tho  body  is  that  whereby 
everything  is  appreciated  and  understood,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  shoixld  always  be  in  a state  of  integrity.  As  it  is  also  tho 
great  agent  of  keeping  up  tho  permanent  and  equable  heat  of 
the  system,  it  is  a working  power  always  to  be  held  in  view. 
In  many  states  of  the  system,  Avhero  there  is  a deficiency  of 
electric  action,  and  consequently  of  motive  heat  in  the 
system,  such  power  may  be  beneficially  apiilied  by  every 
scientific  means,  from  Pulvennacher’s  chains  to  the  higher 
electric  and  galvanic  currents  from  more  powerful  batteries. 
Modem  science  may  truly  consider  these  mechanical  aids 
more  deeply,  for  I know  none  more  simple  and  efficacious 
where  there  is  loss  of  power. 

The  direct  electrical  actions  of  medicine  and  diet  deserve 
more  attention  than  are  accorded  to  them.  The  gastric  acids 
being  dormant  during  fasting,  secrete  largely  when  a meal  is 
taken,  which,  being  always  an  alkaline  mass,  is  acted  on  most 
vigorously,  and  causes  an  evolution  of  heat  by  union  of 
oiiposite  elements,  stimulating  every  laboratory  of  the  body, 
and  is  consequently  a primitive  electric  power.  Let  the  acid 
of  tho  stomach  bo  in  excess  over  tho  food  taken,  the  first 
efiect  is  shown  in  many  forms  of  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  erac- 
tations,  flatulence,  &c.,  &c.  Let  this  be  neutralized  to  its 
proper  standard  by  a simj)le  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda,  Ave 
find  an  electric  battery  set  in  motion  equal  to  the  effect  of  one 
of  our  largest  galvanic  troughs,  whose  jiOAA’cr  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  acid  on  zinc  plates.  But  hero  aao  have  a bene- 
ficial effect  produced  of  extraordinary  character.  The  first 
cause  of  evil  in  tho  great  consecutive  laAv  of  disease,  excess 
of  acid  over  its  natural  predominance,  is  removed  by  a A’ery 
simple  process ; Avhilst  the  heat  produced  servos  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Antal  phenomena,  precisely  ns  tho  simple  meal  acts 
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in  tlie  perfectly  liealtliy  system.  This,  then,  is  the  first  stop 
in  the  art  of  proscribing  medicine ; it  is  simple  and  effica- 
cious, reducing  a congestive  or  super-acid  condition  of  the 
system  to  a nonnal  stondanl,  which,  witliout  such  correction, 
wmdd  bo  the  nucleus  of  all  the  primary  diseases.  It  is  the 
great  duty  of  Xatime  to  correct  these  herself,  and  this  slic  is 
always  doing  ; a fact  that  makes  health  the  rule,  and  disease 
the  exception.  The  high  electrical  heat  of  the  body  in 
inflammation  and  fevers,  is  omng  to  the  absoi'ption  or  neutra- 
lization of  the  acid  blood-elements  by  its  alkalis,  and  the 
absence  of  the  cooling  infliience  of  the  seas  and  rivers  of  acid 
secretions.  Here,  then,  all  the  vital  elements  are  deficient. 
What  is  the  medical  element  we  have  now  to  depend  upon  ? 
simcly  not  the  alkali,  for  this  is  already  in  excess.  The  acids 
must  now  be  used,  because  they  are  deficient  elements  in  the 
body.  The  application  of  the  direct  acids  in  these  eases  is 
not  only  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  patient,  but  the  eftcct 
is  seen ; it  is  appreciable  by  its  relieving  the  very  machinery 
of  the  body  from  the  attrition  w'hich  is  wearing  it  out.  What 
is  a dose  of  port  wine  in  such  cases  as  a dietetic  remedy  but 
giving  the  system  that  which  it  converts  into  an  acid  clement, 
and  so  in  a tempomry  degree  relieves  the  system  from  robbing 
itself  of  elements  of  life  ? The  one  is  a direct,  the  other  an 
indirect  remedy. 

The  neutral  or  non-chemical  medicines  are  those  which 
stimulate  the  mechanical  power’s  of  the  system ; accelerate  the 
actions  of  the  intestines  and  produce  purging,  or  irritate  the 
stomach  and  cause  it  to  reverse  its  tendency  to  collapse  upon 
itself  and  its  contents,  and  so  keep  the  cavity  expanded  ; the 
result  being  vomiting  through  an  inverted  funnel : this  is  the 
action  of  the  emetics. 

The  compound  medicines,  such  as  the  various  salts,  com- 
])osed  of  acid  and  alkaline  elements,  are  often  used  most  in- 
discriminately and  injuriously,  because  the  state  of  the  system 
is  not  clearly  understood  at  the  time  of  their  being  admi- 
nistered. If  the  acids  are  given  when  alkalis  alone  should 
be  administered,  or  alkalis  when  acids  should  bo  given,  or  the 
mercurials  and  the  comptnmd  drugs,  to  the  perfect  ignoring  of 
the  elective  powers  of  the  system ; or  lastly  purging  bo 
induced  when  the  system  should  Ix)  made  to  husband  all  its 
vitalizing  gases,  then  evils  must  arise  and4i8caso  be  aggravated. 
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This  practice  cannot  be  called  scientific  ; it  is  rather  the 
art  and  mystery  of  medicine  taught  on  the  loosest  principles 
by  colleges  and  schools,  and  duly  set  forth  in  their  diplomas 
as  having  been  attained  by  those  to  whom  they  are  granted. 

Wliat  the  scientific  medical  world  wants  is  some  funda- 
mental law  for  the  correct  administration  of  medicine,  in 
opposition  to  the  speculation  and  uncertainty  which  now 
suiTound  it.  What  the  public  want  is  to  be  rescued  from 
the  clutches  of  charlatanism  and  quackery,  and  a feeling  of 
greater  security  in  the  arms  of  science. 

The  following  classification  of  drugs,  and  their  combinations 
in  prescriptions,  will  serve  many  useful  ends,  both  in  simple 
and  what  may  be  called  complicated  cases ; their  uses  being 
defined  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the  elements  of 
the  system,  which  in  their  want  of  integrity,  produce  tempo- 
rary derangements  therein.  Let  it  be  further  imderstood,  that 
there  should  be  no  mystenj  in  medicine  or  medical  men,  but 
that  disease  can  be  better  cured  by  few  than  by  many  drugs ; 
by  little,  i-ather  than  by  much  me^cation. 


Alkalis  and  Alkaloids. 


Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

magnesia. 

— ■ potass. 

soda. 

Diniiefoi-d’s  solution  of  magnesia. 
Common  prepared  chalk. 

Sal  volatile, 

Dover’s  powder. 


The  infusions  of  bark : — 

Cinchona. 

Gentian. 

Calumba,  &c. 

N.B. — All  fresh  infusions,  whether 
of  tea,  coffee,  or  herbs  of  any  kind, 
either  fresh  or  dried,  ai'C  alkidoids. 


Acids. 


Acetic. 

Citric,  or  lime  juice. 
JIuriatic. 

Nitric. 

Nitrous. 


Phosphoric. 

Pru.ssic. 

kSulphnric. 

Tartaric. 


The  Salts,  or  Mixed  Alkaline  and  Acid  Ei.ements. 


All  the  Acetates 
Citrates 
JIuriates 
Nitrates 
Phosphates 
^ Sulphates 

Tartrates,  &c. 


• of 


Ammonia. 

Antimony. 

Iron. 

JIagnesia. 

ilercury. 

Opium. 

Potass. 

Quinine. 

Soda,  &c. 
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Thus  Epsom  salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia ; common  salt, 
or  muriate  of  soda ; chloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  ether,  and 
tho  syrups  come  under  this  head. 


Neutral  Medicines,  having  no  Chejiical  Actions  ; but 
ARE  Stimulating,  Sedativ'e,  or  Mechanical,  according 
TO  THEIR  Characters. 


The  Tinctures. 
Biilsam  of  Tolu. 
Caiumba. 

Digitalis. 

Oentian. 

Henbane. 

J.nndnmun. 

Paregoric. 

Wines. 

Colchicutn. 

Ipecacnaiih.a. 

Spirits  of  wine. 

Oils. 
Castor  oil. 
Cod-liver  oil. 

Sweet  oil,  &c. 


Powders. 

Compound  tragaconth. 
Ipocacuanlia. 

Jalap. 

Opium. 

Rliubarb. 

Scammony. 

Extracts. 
Compound  Colocynth. 
Rhubarb. 

Gentian. 

Henbane,  &c. 

Gums, 

Tragacantli. 

Arabic. 

Galbanum. 

Camphor,  &c. 


The  actions  of  medicines  may  be  thus  generalized.  The 
pure  alkalis  and  acids  act  directly  on  the  system,  tho  one  by 
correction  of  acids,  the  other  by  adding  to  it  elements  of 
which  it  is  deficient.  The  mixed  chemicals  or  salts  having 
these  two  elements  in  combination  are  used  by  the  system 
according  to  its  chemical  discretion  or  election,  by  its  hiking 
therefrom  any  alkaline  projicrty  it  may  require  and  rejecting 
the  acid  ; or  taking  tho  acid  and  rejecting  tho  alkaline.  The 
greatest  care  should  therefore  bo  used  in  their  administra- 
tion  ; for  when  an  alkaline  may  be  alone  necessary,  the  acid 
may  aggravate  disease ; and  where  an  acid  is  alone  called  for, 
the  alkali  may  do  tlio  same.  I have  included  the  syrups  in 
this  catalogue,  for  this  reason,  that  all  saccharine  matter 
produces  acetous  fonnentation  by  heat ; therefore,  in  the 
acid  disorders,  syrups  should  bo  omitted  from  the  alkaline 
prescriptions ; while  in  fevers  and  infiammations  they  may  be 
given  largely  to  assist  tho  acids. 
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Tbe  neutral  preparations,  having  no  direct  chemical  action 
of  themselves,  must  nevertheless  1)0  broadly  considered,  as 
influencing  by  their  kno^vn  mechanical  or  stimulating  actions 
the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  body,  and  so  do  an  actual 
benefit  or  injmy  as  the  case  may  be.  If  we  look  at  all  these 
matters  in  a simple  light,  and  consider  that  whatever  the 
disease  may  be  which  comes  under  treatment,  the  chemical 
condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  body  generally  must  be  the 
fii’st  thing  attended  to.  The  tongue  alone  can  correctly 
point  this  out  and  indicate,  without  any  wide  diversion,  the 
proper  medicine  to  bo  used. 

The  union  or  combination  of  drugs  should  be  always  in 
accord  witli  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  congestive  or  acid  actions,  elements  are  evidently  to  be 
neutralized  which  arc  in  excess,  or  to  bo  removed  by  direct 
processes.  Nature  does  this  by  spontaneous  vomiting,  sweat- 
ings, purges,  acid  diarrhoeas,  profuse  expectonitions,  mucous 
fluxes,  or  spontaneous  disruption  of  small  congeries  of  con- 
gested vessels ; as  bleedings  at  the  nose,  or  vomitings  of 
blood  from  the  stomach  or  lungs.  She  relieves  by  counter 
irritants,  or  skin  eruptions ; and  all  disease  of  specific  organs 
may  be  considered  her  effort  to  cure,  by  causing  any  parti- 
cular one  to  take  the  onus,  or  gravitated  mass  of  morbid  ele- 
mentary matter,  from  all  the  rest.  What,  then,  should 
science  do  ? In  the  first  instance  relievo  Ijy  vomits,  cor- 
rect surplus  acidities,  produce  perspirations,  excite  exjiec- 
toration.  The  medicines  accomplishing  these  ends  will  often 
form  in  the  system  or  alimentary  tract  such  compounds  as 
will  excite  laxative  aetions ; and  when  not  sufficiently  so, 
mild  aperients  may  be  given.  In  all  these  actions  the  upper 
works,  or  those  most  engaged  in  the  primary  processes  of 
digestion,  are  mostly  out  of  order.  Where,  then,  is  the 
wisdom  of  flying  to  aperient  medicine  on  all  occasions  to  act 
upon  the  largo  intestines,  when  tlio  stomach  is  alone  at  fault  ? 
Again,  most  of  these  derangements  are  attributed  to  the 
liver,  consequently  medicines  kuovTi  to  have  groat  influences 
on  glands,  but  which  act  in  the  most  roundabout  way  imagi- 
ginalilo,  are  given  ; such  as  the  mercm-ials,  to  act  on  the 
secondary  parts  of  the  digestive  process,  thus  ignoring  the 
evil  produced  in  the  stomach  alone.  The  elements  known 
under  the  name  of  chyle  should  be  the  least  interfered  ndth  of 
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any  in  the  body,  as  tliey  are  so  highly  chemicalized  that,  in 
I)assing  through  the  appropriatory  apparatus,  they  are  sepa- 
rated simply  by  the  absorbent  vessels  taking  their  nourishing 
matter,  leaving  their  non-nourishing  elements  to  fall  into  the 
common  sink.  What  is  the  consequence  ? Why,  that  the 
real  seat  and  causes  of  disease  are  passed  over  ; the  body  is 
rendered  deficient  of  the  new  elements  of  the  food  by  their 
being* canned  off  by  aperients  ; the  large  intestines  arc  stimu- 
lated to  discharge  their  manure  before  elementary  gases 
can  be  fonned,  and  so  the  bodily  powers  are  all  weakened ; 
because  all  mankind,  more  particularly  the  English,  have 
been  taught,  and  implicitly  believe,  that  they  are  all  Bilious. 
Never  was  any  serious  farce  or  tragic  comedy  so  completely 
played  out  as  this.  Whenever  jiatients  arc  told  they  have 
sluggish  livers  and  are  bilious,  depend  on  it  that  in  ninety 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  nothing  is  known  of  their  disease. 
Whenever  the  public  tell  mo  the  same  story  of  themselves,  as 
ninety  per  cent,  do,  I can  only  inwardly  exclaim,  ‘ God  help 
you ; but  you  get  no  blue-pill  or  calomel  from  me.’ 

If  the  actions  which  Natiu'c  puraues  in  her  Avisdom  be 
attended  to,  wo  must  so  combine  the  elements  of  drugs  as  to 
give  the  best  chance  of  neutralizing  the  elements  of  disease ; 
or  such  as  will  act  upon  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  and 
mucous  membranes  generally  to  stimulate,  and  at  the  same 
time  correct  and  assist,  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  body 
itself.  This  may  bo  justly  called  jireventive  medicine,  and 
will  save  many  serioius  disorders;  for  depend  on  it  we 
should  ucver  see  or  hear  of  half  the  cm-ious  cases  we  do  from 
natural  actions  alone.  Our  own  false  system  of  dnigging, 
which  comidicates  everything,  produces  the  bulk  of  these. 

All  the  first  stages  of  disease  ivill  often  yield  to  the  follow- 
ing simple  combinations  of  medicines  ; — ■ 

Carbonate  of  soJa  gr.  xr  (15  grains). 

Water  . . . ^iss  (IJ  ounce,  or  three  t.able-spoonfuls). 

Should  the  system  require  a little  stimulus,  then  add — 
S,->l-volatile  tr^xv  (15  drops). 

If  the  skin  and  kidneys  need  a slight  action  as  well,  add — ■ 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  iY\.xv  (15  drops). 

In  the  presence  of  uneasy  pain  in  the  bowels,  then  add — 
Tincture  of  henbane  TTl.xi  (20  drops). 
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Should  the  nerves  be  at  all  excited,  then  add — 

Spiiits  of  camphor  Tir|_v  (5  drops). 

If  rheiunatic  pains  are  flying  about,  add — 

Colchicum  wine  TlXxv  (15  drops). 

In  the  absence  of  regular  appetite,  substitute  for  the  water 
Infusion  of  gentian  or  calumba  ^iss  (IJ  ounce). 

And  if  a slight  thirst  be  present,  add — 

Tincture  of  gentian  or  calumba  TTbxi  (20  drops). 

Lastly,  in  case  of  the  tongue  being  much  furred,  add — 
Antimonial  wine  TTbxx  (20  drops). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  readily  a few  agents  properly 
combined,  having  diflerent  actions,  can  bo  made  to  act 
together  in  arresting  and  neutralizing  the  eftects  of  any 
indigestible  matter  taken  into  the  stomach,  causing  dys- 
pepsia, nausea,  sleepiness,  headache  at  the  back  part,  stitches 
in  the  side,  flatulence,  spasms  and  colicky  pains,  acid  eructa- 
tions, giddiness,  hiccoughs,  and  fulness  of  the  bowels,  often 
producing  costiveness  in  the  most  regular  habits.  All  the 
above  remedies  it  will  bo  perceived  may  bo  combined  in  one 
mixtiu-e,  though  some,  nevertheless,  may  be  withheld  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  others  substituted ; nay,  all  may  be 
taken  separately  (except  the  colchicmn,  which  I never 
advise)  in  the  doses  specified  against  them ; always  diluting 
them  :vith  water. 

A few  prescriptions  based  on  these  views,  and  given  by 
way  of  illustration,  wiU  be  foimd  useful  as  ordinary  medi- 
cines. 

1.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 3“  ^ drachms. 

.Sal-volatile 3*  ^ drachm. 

Water 3vi  6 ounces. 

hlix.  Take  a fourth  piirt  twice  or  thrice  a day  after  meals. 

2.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda 3'*  ^ drachms. 

.Sal-volatile 3i  1 drachm. 

. Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 3*  ^ »» 

Water 3'  * ® ounces. 

Mix.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls  eveiy  tin-ec  hours. 


SIMPLE  ACTION  OF  DUCGS. 
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3.  Take — 

Cnvboniite  of  so<Ja  . . 

Autimonial  wine  . . 

Sweet  spirits  of  niti'e  . 
Sal- volatile  . . . . 

Water 


. 3ii  V.  5iii  2 or  3 drachms. 

. jii  2 drachms. 

. 3i  1 drachm. 

. ril  ^ »» 

. ^^vs8  5J  ounces. 


Mil.  Take  a fourth  part  e^ 


If  the  tonjrue  is  much  coated  or  furred. 


ery  four  hours,  or  an  hour  after  eveiy  meal. 


4.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 
Autimonial  wine  . . 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  , 
Sal-volatile  . . . . 

Tincture  of  henbane 

Water 

Mix.  Take  two 


' 3iii  3 drachms. 

xi  1 drachm. 

3;  1 » 

. ...••«  3*  ^ 

3ii  2 drachms. 

5 ounces. 

table-spoonfuls  three  times  a day. 


5.  Take- 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 5'* 

Snl-volatile 3‘ 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 5* 

Tincture  of  henbane 3>' 

Water ^vss 


2 drachms. 

1 drachm. 

1 „ 

2 drachms. 

ounces. 


Mix.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls  every  four  hours. 


6,  Take — 


Carbonate  of  soda  .... 

3' 

1 drachm. 

Sal-volatile 

3> 

1 ,, 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  . . . 

1 „ 

Tincture  of  henbane  . . . 

3'i 

2 drachms. 

S])irite  of  camphor  .... 

J drachm. 

Water . . 

ounces. 

Mix.  Take  three  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a 

Take — 

day. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .... 

3" 

2 drachms. 

Sal-volatile 

3' 

1 drachm. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  . . . 

1 „ 

Tincture  of  henljane  . . . 

3'" 

3 drachms. 

Spirits  of  camphor  .... 

3®s 

J drachm. 

Colchicum  wine  .... 

3 drachms. 

Water 



5 ounces. 

Mix.  Take  a fourth  part  three  times  a day.  For  rheumatism  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  tinctures  of  calumba  and  gentian,  jii  (2  drachms),  may- 
be added  to  any  of  the  above  prescriptions,  or  their  infusions 
substituted  for  the  water. 

Wlicro  the  powers  arc  strong  and  a full  habit  of  body  pre- 
vails, and  when  the  fur  of  the  tongue  is  dark  or  yellow,  indi- 
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eating  a very  foul  state  of  the  stomach  anil  actual  presence  of 
bile  therein,  icliere  hile  should  never  be,  but  when  present 
always  nauseates, — then  Natui-e  will  often  relieve  hci'self  by 
spontaneous  vomiting.  Now  tliis  almost  always  happens 
when  the  stomach  is  empty ; because  each  meal,  as  an  alkaline 
mass,  takes  some  of  the  offensive  secretions  away  ; and  con- 
sequently when  sickness  supervenes,  it  is  at  a time  when  the 
self-generated  and  accumulated  poisons  alone  are  present. 
The  action  of  vomiting  is  therefore  attended  \vith  gi’cat  dis- 
tress, and  often  fruitless  efforts  to  expel  these  poisons ; 
after  a time  it  is  deferred  and  kept  in  abeyance  by  another 
meal,  which,  however  insignificant,  may  neutralize  portions 
of  those  poisons  and  cany  them  out  of  tlio  stomach,  while 
others  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  and  carrieil 
into  the  blood. 

These  states  are  always  to  be  feared  and  carefully  guarded 
against ; because  they  produce  the  blood-poisons  of  fevers 
and  inflammations,  whetlier  general  or  local, — and  which  cf 
the  two  no  man  can  say : —for  if  general,  the  fever  may  be 
congestive  or  venous, — inflammatory  or  arterial,— capillary 
or  terminating  in  eruptive  fever ; and  if  on  the  other  liand  it 
be  local,  this  depends  on  so  many  circumstances — that  no  one 
can  say  which  organ  will  first  become  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion. Now,  if  Natiiro  always  tries  to  eject  as  speedily  as 
possible  all  actually  foreign  poisons  taken  into  the  stonmeh, 
she  equally  endeavours  to  do  the  same  with  those  that  are 
self-generated  ; and  if  she  is  imable  to  accomplish  it  lierself, 
we  must  aid  lier  with  an  emetic,  wliich  should  always  bo 
given  after  a full  meal  if  jiossiblc.  Emetics,  the  most  bene- 
ficial of  medical  agents  (e.spccially  for  children),  have  gone 
out  of  fashion ; because  they  have  been  improperly  given  on 
empty  stomachs,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  patients,  and 
failure  of  purpose  in  consequence.  When  they  are  necessary, 
the  above  lulvice  should  be  attended  to  as  closely  as  possible. 


8.  Take — 

Ipeciicuanba  powder  ....  gre.  xv  ad  xx 

Antimouial  wine jii 

Water 

Mix.  To  make  an  emetic. 


1 5 to  20  grains. 
2 di-achms. 

1 to  1 J ounces. 


9.  Or — 

Antiraonial  wine,  3iii  ad  5'  * 0 drachms),  water,  ditto. 


RELIEF  BY  NATURAL  ACTIONS. 
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After  the  first  vomit  tlio  patient  should  di-iiik  warm  water. 
Vomiting  will  seldom  occur  more  than  tlu-co  times,— the  tirst 
expels  the  more  solid  contents  of  the  stomach, — the  second 
gets  rid  of  the  less  solid  and  more  acrid  mattei*8  or  poisons, — 
and  the  third  produces  gi’eat  action  on  the  liver  and  the 
second  or  chemical  stomach.  The  liver  freely  disgorges  its 
bile, — which  passes  rapidly  through  the  small  intestines  and 
then  thi'ough  the  large, — j)roduciug  hot  fluid  motions. 

Now,  these  are  i>recisely  the  actions  which  do  the  great 
good  in  the  first  stages  of  fever  ; because  fever  is  about  to  bo 
set  up,  from  a self-generated  poison  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
suddenly  removed  therefrom  and  carried  into  the  blood. 
Hence  if  judgment  be  used,  and  an  emetic  given  to  remove 
those  elements  which  are  miabsorbed,  it  is  correct  philosophy 
to  say  that  emetics  tend  to  cut  fevers  short ; and  it  will  bo 
seen  how  closely  these  artificial  actions  resemble  those  which 
1 proved  to  exist,  w’hon  comparing  the  poisons  actually  taken 
in  bulk  with  those  that  are  self- generated.  Almost  all  fevers, 
therefore,  may  thus  be  checked  if  emetics  are  used  in  time ; 
except  sciirlet-fever, — for  reasons  previously  explained. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  forms  of  alkaline  medi- 
cines for  direct  acid  or  congestive  actions  of  the  system,  in- 
cluding also  that  stage  of  them  whore  thirst  indicates  a slight 
feverish  tendency  requiring  the  addition  of  the  bitters,  such 
as  gentian,  &c.,  to  correct  and  arrest  it ; as  well  also  as  to  give 
the  system  a certain  tonicity  that  may  prevent  the  regular 
setting  in  of  fevers.  Then  again,  we  have  medicines  of  a 
simple  alkaline  character— such  as  Nos.  5 and  0— for  nervous 
disorders,  nervous  depression,  &c. ; and  lastly  emetics.  Few' 
and  simple  as  these  prescriptions  are,  they  relievo  and  pre- 
vent many  forms  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  ; checlv  an  im- 
mense amoimt  of  the  elements  of  disease ; act  upon  the 
exlialiug  and  absorbent  systems,  and  produce  persi)iration ; 
remove  the  pains  of  flatulence,  by  causing  absorj)tion  of  the 
free  gases  in  the  bowels  ; assist  the  chemical  laboratories  of 
the  body  to  render  inert  the  deeper-seated  morbid  elements 
collecting  within  glands  and  about  other  important  organs ; 
and,  finally,  neutralize  elements  already  in  the  blood,  which 
ultimately  lead  to  fmictional  distmbances  of  tlio  secreting 
organs,  through  the  arteries  wfliich  supply  them ; or  in  the 
veins,  which  would  otherwise  show  themselves  in  many  forms 
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of  eruptive  disease.  Thus  is  disease  checked  in  its  hud ; not 
only  so,  hut  I have  seen  many  ^himdi-ed  cases  which  have 
gone  the  round  of  the  profession,  and  treated  with  all  the  new 
and  fashionable  chemical  elements  of  the  day,  ^vith  all  the 
different  forms  of  fashionable  dieting  to  boot,  yield  to  these 
simple  processes  of  correcting  j)rimary  morbid  elements  in 
the  system,  and  the  p.atients  allowed  to  live  on  those  vaiieties 
of  diet  whicli  as  omnivorous  feeders  they  ought  to  take,  and 
which  in  the  inscrutable  machinery  of  the  body  yield  elements 
of  a healtliful  character  and  tendency. 

It  next  becomes  necessaiy  to  take  another  view  of  those 
actions  and  conditions  of  the  body  that  produce  congestive 
states  of  the  lungs  attended  by  coughs.  In  all  these  cases 
the  tongue  is  an  important  counsellor.  If  in  the  presence  of 
a cough,  that  organ  be  white  and  furred— especially  at  the 
root  and  down  the  centre — and  there  be  much  expectoration, 
it  denotes  a congestive  state  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchial 
tubes,  which  are  loaded  with  mucus,  the  irritation  from  which 
causes  the  cough.  If  free  expectoration  follows  this,  the  air- 
passages  are  relieved — if  not,  that  action  shoixld  be  encou- 
raged by  giving  stimulating  expectorants,  and  such  medicines 
as  will  loosen  and  dissolve  the  phlegm  so  collected — causing 
it  to  bo  all  the  more  easily  dislodged  and  got  rid  of  when  the 
cough  comes  on.  For  the  bronchial  congestions,  the  follow- 
ing prescriptions  will  be  found  beneficial ; — 


10.  Take — 

Compoiiud  tragacanth  powder ^ii  2 drachms. 

Nitrate  of  potass  (nitre) yi  1 scruple. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 5*  ^ drachm. 

Antimonial  wine  . . 1 ,, 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu ^ ^ drops. 

Simple  syrup ?>i  2 drachms. 

Water ounces. 

Mix.  Take  a dessert-spoonful  frequently,  or  when  the  cough  is  troublesome, 

11,  Take — 

Compound  tragacanth  powder j;is8  1 J drachms. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 5*  ^ diachm. 

Antimonial  wine 5*  ^ » 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu nixx  20  drojw. 

Simple  syrup 5"'  3 drachms. 

Water 5''ss  5J  ounces. 


Mix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  one  or  two  hours. 


SIMPLE  PROCESSES  RECOMMENDED. 
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12.  Take — 

Compounil  tragacanth  jwwJer  .....  Si  1 iliachin. 

Nitnite  of  potass 1 scruplu. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 3*  ^ draehra. 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu lUri  20  drops. 

Simple  syrup 3*'  ^ drachms. 

Water ounces. 


Mil.  Take  one  table-.spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 


13.  Take- 

Nitrate  of  potass 3i  1 drachm. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 3*  ^ i» 

.\ntimonial  wine 3'  ^ ’> 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu t1\sx  20  drops. 

Simple  syrup 3ii  2 drachms. 

Water 5Vss  ounces. 


Mil.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  one  or  two  hours. 


Cougcstivo  actions  of  tke  lungs  aro  seldom  unaccompanied 
by  some  similar  disturbance  of  tho  stomacli ; for  these,  ono 
or  other  of  the  mixtures,  from  No.  1 to  3,  may  be  taken 
onco  or  ttvico  a day,  at  tho  same  time  that  the  mixtui’es  aro 
taken  for  tho  cough ; — because  carbonate  of  soda  will  disen- 
gage much  carbonic-acid  gas  from  tho  lungs  as  well  as  tho 
stomach.  For  tho  astlnnatic  coughs  of  old  people,  who  have 
always  more  or  less  irregularity  of  action  in  tho  kidneys, 
with  certain  dropsical  tendencies  incidental  to  general  func- 
tional debility,  No.  13  Avill  bo  found  very  serviceable,  and  to 
answer  several  useful  ends.  The  nitrate  of  potass  (or  nitre) 
in  the  mixture  may  bo  increased  in  qiumtity,  as  tho  case 
requires. 

In  the  congestive  actions  of  either  tho  stomach  or  lungs,  I 
have  shown  how  pemicious  a practice  it  is  to  begin  dosing 
the  system  first  with  aperient  mcxlicincs ; or  believing  the  liver 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  till  tho  evil,  and  taking  blue-pill  or 
calomel,  to  the  gi-eat  aggravation  of  disease.  If  an  aperient  is 
required  after  a few  doses  of  alkaline  medicine,  I recommend 
the  following  pills  as  fitting  for  all  ordinai-y  occasions  : — 


14.  Take — 

Extract  of  colocyuth ftii  2 scruples. 

Extra<'t  of  rhubarb ^ss  J scruple. 

Powdered  saimmony ^.ss  J „ 

To  be  made  into  a mass,  and  divided  into  twelve  pills ; of  which  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  at  bedtime  occasionally, 

M 
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15.  Take— 

Extract  of  colocynth 1 scruple. 

Extract  of  rhubarb 1 >, 

Extract  of  henbane 3®®  i i> 

To  be  made  into  a mass,  and  divided  into  twelve  pills;  of  which  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  at  bedtime  occasionally. 


These  pills  act  withoxit  distressing  or  griping  the  bowels, 
or  interfering  with  the  usual  routine  of  persons  constitution- 
ally accustomed  to  regular  action.  Those  who  suffer  from 
hasmorrhoids  or  piles  should  take  neither  of  the  above  forms 
of  aperients,  nor  even  cafttor  oil  nor  figs  ; for  these  often  pro- 
duce piles.  The  following  mixtures  tvill  be  found  useful  to 
this  class  of  sufferers  : — 


16.  Take- 


Epsom  salts "... 

. . Kn 

2 ounces. 

Boiling  water 

; and  when  the  solution  is  cold,  add — 

8 „ 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 

.-  • 3* 

1 drachm. 

Paregoric  elixir 

3 di-achms. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies 

4 „ 

Mix.  Take  a wine-glassful  night  and  morning  till^a  gentle  action  ensues, 
and  then  discontinue. 


17.  Take— 

Epsom  salts  . ... 

Boiling  water  '.  . . . 

Dissolve ; and  when  cold,  add — 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  . . 

Paregoric  elixir  . . . 

Tincture  of  gentian  . . 

Syrup  of  red  poppies  , . 


,^ii  2 ounces. 

5 „ 

3i  1 drachm. 

5ii  2 dinchms. 

3«  » 

3iii  3 „ 


Mix.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a day. 


For  inflammatory  rheumatism  of  the  lower  extremities,  add 
colchicxun  wine,  3ii  (2  drachms),  to  either  of  the  above 
mixtxircs,  Nos.  16  and  17,  and  take  them  as  they  are  directed 
xmtil  relief  is  obtained. 


18.  Take — 

Epsom  salts 5”*  i ounce. 

.‘Xal-volatile 1 drachm. 

Water 3'i  2 ounces. 

Mix.  This  draughty  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  or  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning. 


INJURIOUS  USE  OF  APERIENTS. 
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19.  Take— 

K[i.som  salts  ....  I§  ounces. 

(,’avbonnte  of  ningiiesia  5'^  - ^I'achms. 

.Sil-volatile  . 5>.  1 dracliin. 

Antiiuonial  wine 5'*  “ iliachius. 

W.ater o'  * ^ ounces. 

Mix.  Take  a fourth  part  eveiy  night  at  bedtime. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre ^ drachm. 

Powdered  rhubiirb 5*  ^ >• 

Tinctures  of  cjilumba  or  gentian  ....  5'^  ^ drachms. 


may  be  severally  added  to  No.  19  as  laxatives,  wlicn  patients 
are  miablo  to  take  pills. 

In  all  cases  where  Epsom  salts,  or  any  salts  that  crystallize 
ai‘e  used,  they  should  be  previously  dissolved  in  boiling 
water.  The  doses  prescribed  in  the  above  mixtiu-cs  will 
have  even  a more  beneficial  eflEbct  if  taken  in  the  same 
quantity  of  warm  wsitcr. 

Persons  wlio  exhaust  their  systems  by  constantly  taking 
aperient  medicines,  lose  power  and  become  nervous  and  ema- 
ciated. The  want  of  regular  action  in  the  largo  intestines  is 
frequently  the  resiilt  of  incomplete  digestion  ; in  which  caso 
it  will  bo  most  prudent  always  to  attend  to  the  stomach,  first, 
by  neutralizing  any  acidity  therein,  and  then  to  follow  it  up 
by  some  mild  form  of  aperient  as  above  ordered.  Active,  and 
even  drastic  purgatives  are  often  given  without  effect,  except 
a prejudicial  one,  in  costivencss  ; but  by  attention  to  the  above 
advice  the  bowels  will  yield  to  a table-spoonful  of  castor  oil 
given  two  hours  after  three  or  foim  grains  of  grey  powder  in 
a little  jam. 

In  all  forms  of  inflammatory  actions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  bowels,  indicated  by  tlie  tip  of  the  tongue  being 
red  and  glary,  the  only  admissible  form  of  aperient  is  the  acid 
and  auodyne.  Nos.  IG  and  17. 

Looseness  of  bowels  from  an  irritative  diarrhoea  or  cholera 
may  arise,  as  I have  said,  from  two  distinct  causes — a con- 
gestive and  an  inflammatory  action.  If  the  fonner, — then  tho 
chalk  is  necessary ; if  tho  latter, — tho  acid  and  opiate  plan  is 
most  useftd. 


20.  Take— 

Pippaml  chalk i^ii  2 ounces. 


Water 

Mix. 


Take  two  table-spoonfuls  after  each  liquid  motion. 
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21.  Take — 

Piepartsl  chalk ^iv  4 ounces. 

Water  . . , • » 

Mix.  Take  one  tiible-spoonful  eveiy  hour  or  two  until  the  action  has 
stopjjed. 

In  the  more  violent  and  rapid  inflammatory  actions  of 
mucous  membranes  in  tropical  climates— such  as tbe  inflam- 
matory cholera  and  dysentery,  where  the  vital  elements  of 
life  are  disengaged  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the  princi- 
ples I have  here  laid  down  will  be  found  of  the  highest  im- 
portance— namely,  that  instead  of  calomel  and  the  other 
mercurials,  so  madly  used  and  vaunted  as  the  sheet-anchors 
for  these  critical  diseases,  the  nitrous  acid  with  opiates  com- 
bined therewith,  or  taken  in  piUs,  will  be  found  far  better. 

22.  Take — 

Nitrous  acid 31  1 drachm. 

Paregoric  elixir 3iii  3 diachms. 

Syrup  of  red  jwppies 3'*i  3 „ 

Water 5 ounces. 

Mix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  horn’. 

23.  Take — 

Nitrous  acid 5'  ^ drachm. 

Paregoric  elixir 3'’*  ® drachms. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies Jiv  4 „ 

Water 3ivss  4J  ounces. 

Jlix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

24.  Take — 

Nitrous  acid 3*  ^ drachm. 

Laudanum 3'  t ,. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies 3*’^  draclims. 

Water .V  ^ ounces. 

Mix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  three  hours. 

25. — 

The  above,  No.  24,  with  opium  wine,  or  Battley’s  solution,  ji  (1  drachm). 

26.  Take — ■ 

Dilute  nitric  acid 3*  t dr’achm. 

Dilute  muriatic  acid 5*  ^ ” 

Tincture  of  gentian 5^  " draclims. 

Paregoric  elixir 5|'  ^ »> 

Syrup  of  red  poppies 3ii  2 „ 

Water ^ ounces. 

Mix.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls  every  three  hours. 
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As  tlicro  is  generally  pain  in  both  forms  of  dian-hcBa  and 
cholera,  it  is  al)solutely  necessary  to  allay  it. 

In  the  inflammatory  actions,  when  the  acids  are  taken,  one 
opium  pill  may  be  given  every  two  hours  until  a decided  benefit 
is  produced.  These  acid  medicines  with  the  opium  pills  are  of 
the  utmost  value  in  the  ai-terial  fevers,  when  the  tongue  is 
inemsted  udth  a dry  black  ftir  and  the  teeth  covered  with 
black  sordcs.  They  supply  the  system  ■with  vital  gases  in 
which  it  is  deficient,  and  check  the  action  of  cai'bon  which  is 
destroying  the  principles  of  life  itself.  In  all  sero-membra- 
nous  diseases  they  are  also  of  the  greatest  value,  and  much 
more  to  bo  depended  upon  than  tlie  mercurials ; for  they 
remove  or  cure  disease,  while  the  latter  only  does  this  by 
transferring  disease  to  other  parts. 

In  all  inflammatory  actions  of  the  mucoiis  membranes,  the 
acids  and  anodynes,  either  for  lotions,  gargles,  or  medicines, 
are  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  moat  proper  remedies. 

27.  Take- 

Dilute  sulphuric  nciil 1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  re<l  poppies ^ii  2 drachms. 

Water _^vss  5J  ounces. 

Mix.  To  be  used  as  a gargle  frequently,  in  coniroou  sore  or  ulcerated 
throats. 


28.  Take — 

Nitric  acid 3ss  J dmchm. 

SjTup  of  red  po|>pies ^ii  2 drachms. 

Distilled  water 5'"'  6 ounces. 

Mix.  To  be  used  as  a gargle. 

N.B. — All  acid  gargles  can  be  most  judiciously  applied  by 
a large  camel-hair  brush,  especially  where  there  are  ulcers 
about  the  tonsils ; it  mops  them  clean,  and  prevents  the  acid 
touching  the  teeth. 

29.  Take — 

Nitric  aciil 20  drops. 

Distilled  water ^vi  6 ounces. 

Mix.  For  a lotion  for  inflamed  eyes.  Bathe  them  twice  a day  with  this 
lotion,  by  means  of  a linen  rag.  A little  smarting  does  good. 
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30.  Take — 

Fresh  made  ointment  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  31  (1  drachm). 

For  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes.  Insert  a small  piece  into  the 
outer  comer  of  the  eye  once  or  twice  a day,  by  means  of  a bodkin  ; when 
it  will  work  round  the  globe  of  the  eye.  This  is  an  excellent  application  for 
red  eyelids,  and  will  soon  cure  them  and  cause  the  eyelashes  to  gn>w  again. 

N.B. — This  ointment  has  an  acid,  stimulating  action,  and  readily  cures 
_ weak  eyes. 

Bronchitis  is  rare  ns  compared  with  bronchial  congestions. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  tongue  presenting  a distinct  red 
appearance  down  its  centre.  In  some  persons  a simply 
cleaner  state  in  this  part  may  be  noticed,  gradually  increasing 
to  a perfectly  crimson  colour,  as  compared  tvith  the  rest  of  the 
organ.  When  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach  combined  with  bronchitis,  portions  of 
the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  central  division  appear  red  as 
well.  Thus  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  to 
discover  by  such  ready  and  easy  means  the  lurking  danger — 
the  remedy  for  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious,  both  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease  or  to  allay  the  attendant  hard  dry 
cough  accompanying  it. 


31.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 3'  ^ di-achm. 

Paregoric  elixir 5ii  2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies jii  2 „ 

Water 3vss  ounces. 

^lix.  Take  a dessert-spoonful  frequently,  or  whenever  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some. 


32.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
Ipecacuanha  wine  . 
Paregoric  elixir 
Syrup  of  red  poppies 
Water  .... 


3i  1 drachm. 

3^3  i .. 

3ii  2 drachms. 
3''  2 „ 

,^v  5 ounces. 


Mix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  eveiy  hour. 


33.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 3!  I drachm. 

Laudanum 5*  ^ >> 

Syrup  of  rod  poppies 3'*  2 drachms. 

Water 5'’ss  5J  ounces. 

Jlix.  Take  a dessert-spoonful  every  hour. 
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34.  Tftko — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 3'  ^ drachm. 

Paregoric  elixir 3*'*  ^ diachnis. 

Tincture  of  digitalis 3'  ^ drachm. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies  3'*  - drachms. 

Water ,V'  ^ ounces. 

Jlii.  Take  one  table-spoonful  eveiy  one  or  two  hours. 

From  tlio  appearances  of  a hectic  flush  with  fever  and 
thirst,  a dry  red  tongue,  and  frontal  headache,  any  one  may 
know  at  a ghtnee  the  stealtliy  mischief  at  hand,  and,  what  is 
of  far  greater  consequence,  fix  unmistakably  on  tlie  use  of 
acid  medicines,  combined  with  anodynes.  A few  doses  of 
tlie  mixtures  prescribed  above  mil  generally  suffice,  or  the 
bitter  elements  may  be  added,  as  in  the  following ; — 

35.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 3*  ^ drachm. 

Paregoric  elixir 3'**  ^ drachms. 

Tincture  of  gentian 3’’  - >» 

SjTup  of  red  i>oppies 5^2  „ 

Water 3^  5 ounces. 

Mix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  hour. 

36.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 3'  1 drachm. 

Paregoric  elixir 5'*  2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  (Silumba 3''  2 „ 

Syrup  of  red  poppies Jiii  3 „ 

Water 3'^  5 ounces. 

Mix.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls  every  tliree  houi-s. 

• 

The  infusions  of  gentian  and  calumba  may  also  ho  used 
instead  of  the  water. 

The  use  of  quinine  in  tropical  climates — whether  in  tho 
absence  of  fever  as  a preventive  thereof,  or  in  the  actual 
presence  of  fever  itself — is  one  of  the  best  admitted  practices, 
imsupportcd  by  a philosophy,  with  which  I am  acquainted. 
Nevertheless,  if  tho  highly  concentrated  bitter  pro2)erties 
together  with  its  alkaloid  base,  and  the  acid  with  which  it  is 
combined,  supi)ly  simultaneously  two  elements  in  which  tho 
system  is  deficient  dining  fevers,  then  a very  good  jihilosojihy 
may  doubtless  bo  laid  down  for  its  beneficial  actions. 

As  regai'ds  quinine,  when  intended  for  a mixture,  it  should 
first  bo  i)ut  into  a bottle  ivith  a little  water,  and  shaken  up 
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together ; the  intended  quantity  of  acid  may  then  he  put  to 
it.  If  only  enough  bo  requii-ed  to  dissolve  the  quinine,  it 
should  he  added  drop  hy  drop  till  clear  ; any  huger  quantity 
of  acid  rcquii’ed  may  he  added. 

37.  Take — 

(Juiiiine gr.  xxxvi  36  grains. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; as  much,  drop  by  drop,  as  will  dilute  it. 

Water ^vi  6 ounces. 

Mix,  as  above  directed.  One  bible-spoouful  to  be  taken  every  three  hours, 

38,  Take — 

Quiniue gr.  xxxvi  36  grains. 

Dilute  sulphuric  add 1 drachm. 

Water 5vi  6 ounces. 

Mix.  One  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

Each  dose  contains  three  grains  of  the  quinine. 


39.  Take — 

Quinine J5'  ^ di'achm. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 5*  ^ >’ 

Water .V  * ® ounces. 

Mix.  One  tjible-spoouful  to  be  taken  three  times  a day,  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls twice  a day. 


40.  Take — 

Quinine 3j  1 drachm. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 3i  1 „ 

Paregoric 5***  ^ drachms. 

Water 5vss  5i  ounceS 

Mix.  One  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 


The  simple  anodyne  or  paregoric,  as  given  in  No.  40,  will 
prove  useful  in  case  that  the  quinine  or  acid  gripes  the 
bowels,  as  the  latter  will  do  occasionally  ; and,  indeed,  wher- 
ever quinine  and  acid  are  necessary,  the  addition  of  an  ano- 
dyne is  never  out  of  place. 

41.  Take — 

Quinine 3|  ^ drachm. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 5'..  ^ ” 

Syrup  pf  red  poppies  ........  3''*  ^ drachms. 

Water .V'®®  oanoes, 

Jlix.  One  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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42.  Take — 

Quinine 3'  ^ draclHn. 

Nitrous  acid 3‘®  i >’ 

I’aresroric 5*'*®  drachms. 

Svnip  of  red  poppies 3'''  >> 

Water 5'’  5 ounces. 

ilix.  One  tahle-sjwonful  to  be  t.-iken  three  times  a day. 

The  last  of  these  prescriptions  (No.  42)  M*ill  prove 
extremely  Itcnoficial  after  a slight  dysentery  or  inflammatory 
cholera,  when  the  tongue  is  red ; and  it  should  1)C  persisted 
in  for  some  time,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  where  the 
mixture  will  hear  an  increase  of  the  nitrous  acid  to  one 
drachm,  wuth  benefit  to  the  patient ; or  larger  doses  of  the 
quinine,  according  to  circumstances. 

Having  thus  shown  how  a simple  system  of  medication 
may  be  adopted  for  adults  in  the  vai-ious  forms  of  congestive 
as  well  as  of  inflammatory  actions,  it  behoves  me  to  speak 
separately  of  the  diseases  of  infants  at  the  breast  and  children 
after  being  weaned,  up  to  a cei^tain  ago.  Their  diseases  are 
easily  managed,  if  care  bo  taken  not  to  comidicatc  them  with 
drugs ; no  forms  of  which  should  be  used  that  have  any  cumu- 
lative properties  in  them,  nor  any  administered  but  that  class 
which  neutralize  morbid  elementary  matter  or  carry  it  away. 
For  these  reasons  the  early  use  of  the  mercurials  is  to  the 
last  degree  pernicious ; for,  when  once  these  are  commenced 
with,  medication  never  ceases.  If  a child  has  excess  of  self- 
dependent  power,  and  gets  a scries  of  plethoric  diseases 
leading  up  to  fits,  convulsions,  and  infant  apoplexies,  how  easy 
is  their  reduction  I If  another  child,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
its  natural  powers  in  abeyance,  how  simple  are  the  means  of 
exciting  them ! Again,  supposing  the  natural  powers  to  be 
well  balanced,  but  still,  from  fault  of  diet,  or  the  appropria- 
tion of  it,  an  unsatisfactory  condition  ensues,  how  simple  is 
the  mode  of  correction  ! In  short,  a general  adherence  to 
the  nde  of  never  giving  any  drug  of  an  absorbent  character, 
but  simply  . correcting  and  kcei)ing  the  whole  system  free  and 
clear  of  morbid  elements,  forms  the  whole  philosophy  of 
infant  medication. 

The  following  formulro  vnll  be  fomid  useful  for  the  slighter 
congestive  maladies  of  infants  and  children  : — 
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43.  Take — 

Ipeoaciianha  wine TT\,ixx  30  drops. 

Water i ounce. 

Mix.  Give  a tea-spoonful  every  tliree  hours. 

44.  Take — 

I[)ecacuanha  wine TlXxxx  30  drops. 

Simple  syrup  or  sugar :^i  1 drachm. 

Water y 1 ounce. 

Jlii.  Give  two  tea-spoonfuls  three  times  a day. 

Both  the  above  should  be  administered  soon  after  meals. 


45.  Take — 

Ipecjicuanha  wine 5*®  J drachm. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1 >* 

Water 5"  2 ounces. 


Mix.  Give  a dessert-spoonful  frequently. 


46.  Take — 

Iirecacuanlia  wine 3ss  J drachm. 

Sal -volatile 5®*  i »> 

Carl)onate  of  magnesia 3*  1 »> 

Powdered  rhubarb 5*®  i >’ 

Simple  syrup 3i  1 >> 

W.ater 5'U  3 ounces. 


Mix.  Give  a dessert-spoonful  when  griping  pains  arise,  attended  with  slimy 
green  motions,  crying,  and  general  disti'ess. 


This  acts  as  an  antacid,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  off 
elements  which  Imvc  been  neutralized. 


47.  Take- 

Ipecacuanha  wine TT\xi  20  drops. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre TTtxx  20  ,, 

Prepared  chalk ^ i ounce. 

Water 5iss  1 i ounces. 

Mix,  Give  a dessert-spoonful  after  ewvy  loose  or  griping  motion,  or  in 
diarrlupa.  , Should  the  pain  be  great,  or  the  diarrhoea  frequent,  then  add — 
Paregoric  elixir 3^  ^ drachm. 


48.  Take — 

Powdered  rhubarb 3*®  i drachm. 

Sal-volatile 3®®  J ” 

Prepared  chalk 3*'  drachms. 

Water 5‘'i  3 ounces. 

MLx.  Give  a dessert-spoonful  very  frequently. 

These  act  both  as  tonics  and  antacids,  and  are  beneficial 
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when  infants  lose  flesh  or  become  emaciated.  Their  object 
is  to  prevent  too  great  an  action  of  the  bowels  ; thus  giving 
time  for  Nature  to  derive  from  the  fseeal  deposits  in  the  largo 
intestines  important  nitrogenized  and  vital  elements. 

49.  Take — 

Prejiared  chalk ,^■’8  i ounce. 

Water .V*®  IJ  ounces. 

Mi.T.  Give  a des.sert-spoonful  after  every  liquid  motion,  if  they  he  frequent, 
causing  diarrhoea. 

50.  Take- 

Prepared  chalk ,^ss  J ounce. 

Simple  synjp 3'*  “ *I*'achms. 

Water 5*  >’ 

Mix.  Give  a des.sert-s)>oonful  after  each  liquid  motion,  as  in  No.  49  ; the 
syrup  is  merely  added  to  soften  the  rawness  of  the  chalk. 

51.  Take — 

Ipecacuanha  wine 3>i  2 drachms. 

Simple  syrup S'*  2 ,, 

Water S**  ^ ounce. 

Mix.  Give  a tea-spoonful  every  five  minutes,  until  the  child  vomits. 

52.  Take — 

Antimonial  wide 3i>  2 drachms. 

Water Jvi  6 „ 

Mix.  Give  a tea-spoonful  every  ten  minutes,  till  vomiting  is  excited. 


These  emetic-mixtures  are  to  bo  given  after  a meal ; 
No.  52  will  be  the  more  preferable  when  children  arc  gross 
and  plethoric,  pale-looking,  waxy,  or  doughy — a state  that 
too  frequently  precedes  convulsions  from  an  overloaded 
stomach.  On  the  day  following  a vomit  and  the  use  of  the 
antacid  medicines ; two  or  three  grains  of  the  grey  powder 
may  be  given,  followed  in  two  hours  afterwards  by  a tear 
spoonful  of  castor  oil,  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  powder, 
so  that  it  may  not  become  absc^rbed ; whereas  if  the  castor 
oil  bo  given  alone,  it  often  produces  costiveness  of  the 
bowels  aftenvards. 


53.  Take — 

I|)ecacuaidm  wine  . 
f'aiJjonate  of  soda  . 
Sweet  s])irit-<!  of  nitre 
Syrup  of  snflron 
^Vatcr  .... 


gi  1 drachm. 

5*®  i >> 

3®s  i » 

Xii  '2  drachms. 
5VS8  ounces. 


Mix.  Give  a dessert-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 
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G4.  Take— 


Antimonial  wine 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 

Syrup  of  saffron 

Water 

Mil.  Give  a dessert-spoonful  frequently,  if  the 


. 5'  1 drachm. 

• S'*®  4 » 

• 5f  i 

. 3ii  2 drachms. 

. ^vss  ounces, 
breathing  is  oppressed. 


Botli  of  these  last  mentioned  will  bo  found  useful  in 
measles  as  antacids,  for  the  pm^pose  of  keeping  the  patient  a 
little  nauseated.  He  should  likewise  be  kept  very  warm,  so 
that  the  eruption  may  not  be  checked.  Should  the  latter 
occur,  and  the  breath  be  drawn  with  difficulty  or  through 
distended  nostrils,  it  will  be  requisite  to  apply  a mustai^- 
poultice ; and  should  not  that  produce  sufficient  counter- 
irritation,  then  apply  a leech  to  the  chest. 

65.  Take — 

Compound  trac:;acanth  powder 3ss  J drachm. 


Ipecacuanha  wine 5ss  J „ 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  to) u Trfx  lo  drops. 

Simple  syrup 3!  1 dnudim. 

\\'ater Jiii  3 ounces. 


Jlix.  Give  a teii-sj)oonful  very  ffc<jti«ntly. 


6G.  Take- 

Compound  tragaeanth  powder 3ss  J di-achm. 

f^wcet  spirits  of  nitre 3ss  J ,, 

Simple  syrup 5ss  J ,, 

Tincture  of  balsam  ef  tolu Tiqi  10  drops. 

Water ,^iii  3 ounces. 

Mix.  Give  a tea-spoonful  very  frequently. 


These  are  valuable  in  the  congestive  coughs  and  colds  to 
whicli  infiuits  and  children  are  so  frequently  subject ; and 
No.  56  is  more  especially  beneficial  when  the  skin  is  dry  and 
perspiration  required. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  congestive  diseases  incident  to  infants 
and  cliildrcn  may  be  cured  by  very  simple  medicines ; yet, 
however  valuable  these  may  be,  they  should  always  bo  given 
warm. 

In  all  the  congestive  actions  for  which  the  foregoing  pro- 
scriptions are  requisite,  the  tongue  will  present  a variety  of 
white,  coloured,  and  more  or  loss  fun*cd  appearances ; and  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  that  as  disease  ^ogresses,  so  the  fur 
gradually  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue  from  edge 
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to  edge,  as  well  as  from  the  hack  to  the  tip — but  that  if  diseaso 
is  on  tlio  decline,  tho  fur  will  occupy  the  centre  alone,  going 
gradiuilly  backwimls,  leaving  the  edges  and  the  tip.  Thus,  by 
a simple  rule,  imeitingly  clotoctecl  by  tho  eye,  that  fonu  of 
medication  can  bo  adopted  which  shall  arrest  disease  or  hasten 
its  depai-tm-e.  In  the  same  way,  also,  is  pointed  out  when  a 
more  noxmishing  diet  should  be  coimuenced ; for  delay  in  this 
is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  injm'ious  consequences. 

Again,  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  congestive  action  will 
— according  to  tho  seasons  and  many  other  circmnstances, 
occurring  in  tho  mansion  as  well  as  tho  cottage, — frequently 
change  to  or  terminate  in  scarlet-fever.  Tho  tongue,  before 
fmred  and  coated,  will,  when  this  happens,  become  sud- 
denly clean  and  red ; the  body  and  face  being  meanwhile 
suffused  with  a scarlet  blush.  The  following  fonns  of  medi- 
cine, quite  opposite  to  the  preceding,  will  now  be  as  impera- 
tive as  tho  others  were  before  : — 


2 drachms. 


57.  Take — 

Dilute  muriatic  acid 3ii 

Syrup  of  red  poppies jii  2 „ 

Water ^vss  5§  ounces. 

Mix.  Give  a tea-spoonful  or  desscil-spoouful  every  hour  or  half-hour, 
aocoiiiing  to  the  age  of  tlie  child. 

58.  Take- 

Dilute  muriatic  acid 5iss 

Paregoric  eli-xir 5ii 

Syrup  of  red  poppies 3ii 

Water ^vss  ounces. 

Mix.  Give  a dessert-spoonful  or  table-spoonful  every  hour  or  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child. 

59.  Take- 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 5i 

Syrup  of  red  poppies 3ii 


IJ  di-achms. 
2 drachms, 
o 


Water ^vss 


1 drachm. 

2 di'achms. 

5J  ounces. 

Mix.  Give  a des.sert-spoouful  or  table-.spoonful  every  liour,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child. 

60.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid ji 

Paregoric  elixir jiii 

Syrup  of  red  ]X)ppies 3ii 

Water ^v 

Mix.  Give  a dessei  t-spoouful  or  Uible-spoonful  every  hour  or  two,  according 
to  tlie  age. 


1 drachm. 
3 drachms. 
>) 

J t 

5 ounces. 
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N.B. — These  medicines,  unlike  those  of  an  alkaline  charac- 
ter, may  he  given  cold.  Should  the  throat  he  sore,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  the  case,  let  the  mixture  be  taken  into  the 
month,  and  if  it  bo  not  too  hastily  swallowed,  the  throat  ^dll 
get  well  gargled  therewith.  In  these  cases  it  is  imperative  that 
the  bowels  should  bo  kept  as  free  from  any  action  as  possible, 
because  success  is  always  most  certain  when  no  action  occurs 
from  the  commencement  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  which 
generally  takes  throe  or  four  days.  If  the  bowels  act  natu- 
rally, add  a larger  portion  of  paregoric.  Should  any  inordi- 
nate action  come  on,  or  more  even  than  one  or  two  actions 
take  place  every  twenty-foiir  hours,  the  brain  will  become 
disturbed,  as  indicated  by  wanderings  of  the  mind  and  pain 
across  the  forehead.  An'est  these  purging  actions  by  half  a 
grain  or  a grain  of  opiimi  in  the  form  of  a pill.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  brain  is  affected  if  the  bowels  are  quiet. 
Some  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  very  mild ; others  are  attended 
with  a slight  engorgement  of  the  lungs  which  will  bo  indi- 
cated by  the  tongue  presenting  a glary-red  and  varnished, 
slimy  aj)pearance,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  distress  in 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Those  appearances  do  not  occur 
unless  there  is  a low  typhoid  state,  when  the  stimulus  of  wine, 
&c.,  may  be  necessary. 

61.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 5*  ^ drachm. 

Ipecacuanha  wine 5‘  ^ >» 

Syrup  of  red  jwppies  ?;ii  2 drachms. 

AVater  . ...  ,^vss  5i  ounces. 

Alix.  Give  one  tahle-RpnonfuI  every  hour  or  two. 

Tliis  will  exert  a slight  stimulating  action  on  the  brouchial  tubes. 

62.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid ■;*  ^ drachm. 

Ipecacuanha S'*®  i >’ 

Tincture  of  digihilis 5'‘“®  drachms. 

I'yrup  of  red  jwppies ?ii  2 „ 

AVater ^vss  5J  ounces. 

Mix.  Give  one  table-spoonful  every  hour  or  two. 

As  soon  as  this  relieves  the  heart’s  action  and  lessens  the  fever,  withdraw 
the  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  substitute  paregoric,  as  in  the  former  prewaaptions. 

Scarlet-fever  is  the  only  ai-terial,  or  inflammatory  lUkaline 
fever  incident  to  infants  and  children,  in  tyliich  the  acids  and 
anodynes  aro  employed.  Almost  all  their  other  fevers  ftro 
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venous  or  congestive,  and  require  the  alkaline  treatment ; for 
when  the  obstructions  are  removed  which  caused  tliem,  they 
speedily  vanish,  and  convalescence  ensues.  After  tho  subsid- 
ence of  scarlet-fever  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  ratlier 
injurious,  to  give  any  form  of  aperient  medicine ; whereas 
after  measles  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  purge  the  patient 
thoroughly. 

Childken,  and  young  persons  generally,  may  be  bene- 
ficially treated  with  aperients  in  powders,  which  are  preferable 
for  them  to  any  otlier  form  of  that  class  of  medicines ; and 
the  following  prescriptions  ■will  be  foimd  useful : — 

63.  Take— 


Grer  jrowder  .... 
Scammony 

Mix  in  a mortar. 

To  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

64.  Take — 

firev  powder  .... 
Powdered  jalap  .... 

Mix  in  a mortar. 

To  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

65.  Take— 

Powdered  jalap  .... 
Powdered  rhubarb  . . . 

Jlix  in  a mortar.  To  be  taken  when  most  convenient. 

66.  Take — 

Scammony 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . . 

Jlix  in  a mortar.  To  be  taken  when  most  convenient. 


The  powders  Nos.  63  and  64  must  bo  mixed  in  a little 
jam  or  honey,  or  in  sugar  and  water,  but  not  in  treacle. 

67.  Take— 

Pow.lered  jalap 3 or  4 grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb 4 or  6 ,, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 6 or  8 „ 

Mix  in  a mortar.  To  be  taken  when  convenient. 

68.  Take — 

Powdered  rhubarb G or  8 grains. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 8 or  10  „ 

Mix  in  a mortar.  To  be  taken  when  convenient. 

The  two  last  powders  should  bo  well  mixed  with  sufficient 
water  to  make  a creamy-like  draught,  neither  too  thick  nor 
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too  thin.  Tlioso,  however,  that  contain  the  grey  powder  and 
scaminony  should  never  ho  mixed  with  water,  aa  they  act  fai* 
better  when  concentrated  into  a thick  mass.  Nos.  63  and  64 
are  good  medicines  to  dislodge  worms  from  the  system,  and 
may  he  followed  by  half  a teaspoonful  of  castor  oil. 

By  the  means  above  indicated,  the  diseases  of  infants  can 
bo  managed  with  a great  degree  of  ease  and  simplicity,  as 
well  as  with  almost  certain  success.  They  seldom  reiiuiro 
strong  alkalis ; because,  if  the  stomach  ho  loaded,  an  emetic 
after  a meal  will  speedily  relievo  them,  and  there  is  little 
acidity  left  afterwai’ds  to  correct.  It  is  a rare  occurrence  for 
children’s  Livers  to  get  out  of  order,  and  when  they  do, 
emetics  relieve  them.  If  they  be  plethoric,  keep  them  occa- 
sionally a little  nauseated  with  ipecacuanha,  and  give  them 
only  the  scantiest  supplies  of  nourishing  diet. 

The  neutral  or  non-chemical  medicines  are  exliihitod  as 
tonics  or  stimulants  ; for  instance,  the  infu.sion  of  the  various 
Larks  or  their  extracts,  or  combined  ivith  a sedative  in  nervous 
actions.  The  following  formulre  are  for  adults  : — 

69.  Take — 

Extract  of  gentian grs.  xii  12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubar  b grs.  xix\d  36  „ 

Incorporate  with  a spatula  on  a slab,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills ; one 
or  two  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day  between  the  hours  of  meals. 

70.  Take — ■ 

Extract  of  henbane 5®®  i drachm. 

Powdered  rhubarb 3*®  i » 

Incorporate  with  the  spatula  on  a slab,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills;  one 
to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Should  tho  extract  not  bo  soft  enough  to  take  up  tho 
powder,  add  water  sufficient  to  accomplish  it. 

71.  Take — 

Extract  of  gentian gi-s.  xii  12  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane gr-s.  xxiv  24  „ 

IiTCorporate  as  above,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills;  one  to  be  taken  at 
eleven  and  four  o’clock. 

72.  Take — 

Exti-act  of  henbane g«.  xxx  30  grains. 

Camphor grs.  24  „ 

Suirits  of  wine;  enough  to  dissolve  the  canrphor. 

Incorporate,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  of  which  from  two  to  five  make  a 
duse. 
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The  last  of  these  (No.  72)  is  a very  valuable  pill  for  young 
women  suffering  from  pain  or  spasms  at  certain  ijorioffs. 
Two  or  three  should  bo  taken  at  such  times,  with  a little 
hot,  but  weak  spirit  and  water, — as  the  spirit  dilutes  the 
camphor  in  the  pill.  After  foirr,  eight,  or  twelve  hours,  two 
more  may  be  repeated,  if  in  pain, — which  will  come  on  at 
those  periodical  hours.  Their  action  is  to  relieve  nervous 
excitement  and  ti*anquillize  the  system. 

Medicines  which  act  on  the  absorbent  system  arc  often 
most  valuably  employed,  and  save  much  suffering, — as  for 
instance  during  the  early  periods  of  nursing  after  confine- 
ments. Should  there  be  a tendency  to  very  full  breasts,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  milk-glands,  and  so 
to  prevent  those  most  painful  occuiTcnces  incident  to  mater- 
nity,— namely,  abscesses  of  the  breast.  The  following  pills 
will,  mider  sucli  circmnstances,  be  foimd  of  great  serrico,  as 
acting  on  the  absorbents,  lessening  the  quantity  of  milk,  ami 
often  preventing  engorgement  of  the  milk-tubes  and  tho 
formation  of  abscesses. 

73.  Take— 

Tartarizfd  antimony grs.  iii  3 grains. 

Grey  pow.ler grs.  iii  3 „ 

Powdered  opium grs.  vi  6 „ 

Spirits  of  wine ; enough  to  make  a mass. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills ; one  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

74.  Take — 

Tai  tarizeil  antimony grs.  iii  3 grains. 

Grey  iK)wder grs.  iii  3 „ 

Dover  s powder grs.  xii  12  „ 

Spirits  of  wine ; enough  to  make  a j)a.ste. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills ; one  to  be  hiken  every  four  hours. 

Mineral  emetics  are  useful  in  cases  where  vomitings  are 
called  for,  wlicu  tho  system  is  unable  to  bear  tho  depression 
con8C(pieut  on  antimony  or  ipecacuanlia. 


75.  Take— 


.Sul])hate  of  copper 
Water  . . . 


2 grains. 
1 ounce. 


Mix.  (jive  a des.sert-spoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  vomiting  is 
produced.  Ihe  effect  thus  regulating  the  quantity  taken  for  a child. 


N 
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76.  Take— 

Sulpliate  of  zinc grs.  x ad  xx  10  to  20  grains. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Mix.  Give  a dessert-spoonful  every  half-hour  till  vomiting  is  produced. 
The  effect  regulating  the  quantity. 

N.B.— For  adults  die  whole  may  be  given  at  one  dose  of  either  prescription. 

Opium  is  given  in  all  forms — from  its  crude  state  to  its 
many  cliemical  alliances,  as  in  the  acetates,  muriates,  &c.  of 
morphia ; so  that  the  system  that  cannot  bear  the  crude  form 
may  yet  be  beneficially  acted  on  by  the  chemical  com- 
pounds. The  wine  of  opium,  prepared  by  Battley  ; laudanum, 
&c.,  are  largely  and  usefully  employed  in  many  cases.  The 
crude  opium  has  been  more  objected  to  than  it  deserves  : 
notwithstanding  this,  I have  found  the  following  pills  very 
useful : — 

77.  Take- 

Powdered  opium gre.  is  9 gi’uins. 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine;  enough  to  make  a paste, and  formed  into 
twelve  pills. 

One  to  be  taken  when  in  pain,  or  oftener  if  required. 


78.  Take — 

Powdered  opium  grs.  xii  12  grains. 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine ; to  be  made  into  twelve  pills. 

One  to  be  taken  when  in  pain,  or  to  quiet  the  system  generally. 


Many  disorders  are  produced  from  the  mercurials ; amongst 
which  are  forms  of  rheumatism,  the  pains  of  which  are  deeper 
seated  than  those  which  have  no  mercurial  taint  in  the  system. 
For  these  the  following  prescriptions  are  useful,  as  the  iodide 
of  potassium  neutralizes  the  mercurial  poisons : — 


79.  Take- 

Iodide  of  potassium 

Syrup  of  saffron 

Water 

Mix.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls 


. . 5ss  J drachm. 

, . xii  2 di-achms, 

. . 5vi  6 ounces, 

three  times  a day. 


80.  Take — 

Iodide  of  potassium 3'  ^ drachm. 

Paregoric 3|i  ^ drachms. 

Svrup  of  saffron 0**  ” 

Water 

Mix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  three  hours. 

N.B.— There  are  many  cases  of  glandular  swellings  and 
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tendencies  to  cancer  whore  this  usefnl  i)rej>aration  may  ho 
most  advantageous  if  boldly  used. 

81.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 3*  ^ drachm. 

l*are?oric  elixir . . . 3ii  2 drachms. 

Colehicuin  wine 3''  ^ ” 

Syrup  of  red  poppies 3**  ^ >' 

Water 5 ounee.s. 

Mix.  Take  one  or  two  t;\ble-spoonfuls  every  three  hours. 

82.  Take- 

Nitrous  acid 3®*  i drachm. 

Paresroric  eli.xir 3*'*  ^ drachms. 

Colchicum  wine 3'*  » 

Syrup  of  red  jwppies 3'*  2 „ 

Water ^vss  5J  ounces. 

Jlix.  Take  one  table-spoonful  every  three  hours. 

Those  prescriptions  are  beneficial  in  all  rlienmatic  or  in- 
flammatory pains  in  the  upper  extremities — or  all  parts  above 
the  hips.  Where  these  pains  occur  below  the  hips  or  lower 
extremities,  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  dissolved  in 
lialf  a tmnbler  of  hot  water,  and  one  dose  of  either  of  the 
above  prescriptions  should  bo  added  to  it,  and  drunk  warm, 
or  taken  occa.sionally  to  relievo  them. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  whatever  medicines  are  admi- 
nistered, Nature  has  but  one  course  to  pm-sue,  and  that  their 
effects  must  be  either  beneficial  or  hurtful.  Poisons  would  not 
poison,  nor  nourishing  things  nourish,  if  this  were  not  the 
case.  If  elements  exist  in  the  system  which  are  tlie  cause 
of  disease,  and  tlioso  of  a similar  kind  be  added,  disease  must 
increase  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such  elements  are  given 
which  decrease  or  neutralize  the  power  of  those  wliich  cause 
disease,  tlien  disease,  as  a matter  of  course,  is  diminished, 
evidently  by  a species  of  antagonism.  Hunger  is  allayed  by 
its  antagonist  -food  ; thirst,  by  its  antagonist— fluid  ; acids, 
])y  their  autagonists — alkalis ; and  a state  of  system  de- 
ficient of  acid  elements  by  their  antagonists  the  acids. 
Every  part  of  the  body  exhibits  this  fact.  The  union  of 
opposite  elements  which  produce  its  various  solids,  fluids, 
and  gases,  are  formed  by  the  laws  of  the  atomic  theory  of 
their  combinations ; but  their  first  princi})lcs  of  action  are 
antagonistic  ones,  for  the  very  i)urposo  of  prodiicing  other 
elements  to  effect  like  ends.  Debility  is  opposite  to  power  ; 
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obesity  to  wasting ; and  depression  to  excitement.  Cold  is 
relieved  by  its  antagonist — heat,  and  vice  versa.  Deficiency 
is  made  up  by  addition  and  superfluity,  by  withdniwnng  that 
which  produces  it.  Excess  of  electricity  is  relieved  by  non- 
electric elements  ; precisely  the  same  as  non-nitrogenized  or 
non-vitalized  matters  are  the  antagonists  of  the  nitrogenized 
and  vital  agents.  If  medicine  does  good,  it  must  be  upon  the 
principle  of  neutralizing  or  opposing  elementary  matter, 
which  is  the  cause  of  disease,  consequently  by  an  anta- 
tagonism ; if  it  does  hann,  it  is  by  adding  to  that  which 
produces  disease.  Therefore,  whatever  plausible  reasons 
may  be  set  forth  under  the  head  of  ‘ Similla  simiUhns 
ciiraniur  ’ aro  fictions.  As  well  may  fire  put  out  fire,  and 
water  decrease  a deluge.  Whatever  good  that  is  done  by 
medication  by  any  sect  or  class,  depend  upon  it  is  done  by 
some  natural  antagonism  ; even  if  good  is  done  in  the  end  by 
m-ong  medicines,  it  is  by  some  inscrutable  and  occult  means 
in  opposition  to  our  philosophy.  Good  cannot  be  corrected 
by  evil ; nor  can  evil  be  made  good  by  any  addition  to  it : — it 
is  impossible.  Battles  are  won  by  the  strong  or  by  strategy, 
which  is  equal  to  strength ; but  they  are  not  won  by  their 
opposites.  Nothing  can  make  wrong,  right ; or  right,  wrong ; 
each  must  increase  in  power  by  an  addition  to  its  own 
elements.  Natural  laws  can  act  but  in  one  way,  and  the 
nearer  we  approximate  to  them,  the  more  good  we  do  : — they 
may  a])poar  complicated  in  such  a wonderfid  piece  of  ma- 
chinery as  the  human  body,  and  fnistrato  om-  best  intentions; 
but  we  are  perhaps  more  indebted  to  their  opposition  to  otm 
acts  than  wo  arc  aware  of.  If  allopathy,  if  homoeopathy,  if 
charlatanism  do  good  at  any  time,  it  is  not  by  their  jiresent 
theories.  Any  mode  of  practice  which  requires  abstruse 
reasoning  or  metaidiysical  arguments  to  support  it,  may  bo 
set  do\vn  as  doubtful ; because  truth  requires  so  few  words, 
whilst  that  which  is  desired  to  be  believed  requires  many. 
High-flown  assertions  often  entrap,  as  well  as  peri)lex  the 
mind ; and  those  wlio  have  a leaning  towards  anything 
occult,  yet  cannot  discriminate,  l>clieve  by  a species  of  faith, 
because  they  cannot  understand.  From  the  fact  of  the  homceo- 
pathists  using  the  active  elements  of  very  powei-ful  drugs, 
which  are  always  alkaloids,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those 
princiides  wliich  I have  laid  down,  that  75  to  80  per  cent,  of 
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the  (lisordora  wc  Lave  to  treat  arc  of  the  congestive  or  acid 
character, — they  would  seem  to  do  right  iix  their  treatment, 
hut  ore  decidedly  wrong  in  their  philosophy.  Their  doctrine 
should  1h),  ‘ Contraria  ccmlrariis  curaniur,’ — or  diseases  cured 
by  antagonistic  powers  to  those  which  produced  them ; not 
‘ Similia  shnilihm  curantur,' — or  ‘ Like  cures  like  meaning, 
that  by  adding  to  the  elements  which  produce  disease,  they 
cure  it.  This  I have  jxroved  to  bo  a fiction,  and  some  day 
they  must  come  into  these  views.  I feel  I shoxild  have  but 
little  difficulty,  if  I had  but  the  time  practically  to  study  their 
cases  glossologically,  and  then,  presuming  them  to  bo  honest 
in  their  medication,  to  show  them  a great  tnith,  which  they 
have  evidently  overlooked.  Even  this  sect  may  be  useful 
ultimately  to  science  if  they  can  show  us  a readier,  easier, 
and  simpler  form  of  administering  medicine. 

Tlu-oughout  the  whole  scheme  of  medication  I have  pro- 
pounded in  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  I have  urged 
the  necessity  of  aperient  medicines,  besides  totally  excluding 
blue-pill  tmd  calomel  from  all  treatment,  either  by  themselves 
or  in  combination  with  other  dnigs.  Close  observations  in  a 
new  field  of  thought,  and  a lai’ge  practice,  extending  to  now 
thirty  years,  warrant  me  in  declaring  that  for  the  last  twenty 
of  these  I have  not  given  these  drugs  in  cases  where  the  empi- 
ricism of  the  profession  have  pronounced  them  to  be  abso- 
lutely neccssaiy ; yet  I have  successfully  treated  those  cases 
without  them.  If  any  say,  what  substitute  have  you  for  these 
medicines  ? I reply,  none  ! I simjxly  take  a different  view  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  and  how  I have  acted  I have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  in  this  work  by  the  general  principles 
I have  laid  doum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  on  the  one  hand  I have  set  forth 
a number  of  jxrescriptions  to  meet  certain  conditions  of  the 
system,  they  are,  on  the  other,  to  bo  considered  rather  as 
illustrative  of  the  principles  laid  down  to  meet  the  causes  of 
disease.  The  range  of  the  pharmacopooia  is  wide,  and  my 
object  has  Ixjen  to  show  that,  as  disease  is  indicated  by  a 
prevailing  character  of  the  general  secretions  of  the  body, 
whatever  specific  form  it  may  take,  it  must  bo  relieved  by  an 
antagonism  of  the  morbid  elements  which  j)roduce  it.  It 
beuig  a fact,  that  the  same  train  of  causes  will  produce  very 
many  specific  diseases  which  require  the  self-sjuno  class  of 
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remedies  ; it  is  not,  therefore,  the  disease  which  1ms  to  be 
so  much  cousidered  as  these.  This  is  the  very  end  pursued 
by  Natm-e  herself  when  no  artificial  remedy  is  taken,  or,  in 
fact,  to  bo  obtained.  This  constitutes  the  Vis  IVIedicatbix 
NATDUiE,  or  power  which  Nature  has  to  cure,  without  the  aid 
of  art.  It  is  what  she  is  always  doing  every  minute  of  om* 
lives  ; it  is  this  power  which  makes  disease  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  and  by  which  the  body  is  kept  in  health.  Were 
it  not  so,  disease  would  be  a rule,  and  not  an  exception  : but 
if  art  has  never  yet  had  broad  rules  for  its  guidance,  it  has 
necessarily  always  made  disease  a difficult,  instead  of  an  easy, 
problem.  It  Ims,  in  fact,  looked  to  sjiecialities  and  specih- 
calitios,  consequently  laid  down  its  rules  for  these  alone. 
Hence  we  find  so  many  varied  works  on  distinct  diseases 
with  their  constant  differing  treatment  by  every  generation  of 
men,  who  illustrate  their  oam  views  only  to  be  refuted  by 
their  successors.  Thus  the  books  and  uTitings  of  a previous 
age  are  set  aside  by  the  novelties  of  the  present ; so  that 
each  WTitcr  gains  a temporary  fame  sufficient  for  his  day, — 
has  his  tenn  of  notoriety, — becomes  duly  forgotten,  making 
way  for  other  candidates  for  popular  favour.  Still  the  same 
facts  and  the  same  laws  present  themselves,  and  thus  the 
great  ciir  of  the  “ practice  of  medicine  ” runs  in  the  same 
groove.  Unless  there  comes  some  great  revolution  of 
thought,  the  same  things  would  run  on  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  new  principles  I otter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
practical  observer  are  those  which  time  has  tested ; but  it 
was  evident  to  me  that  when  I published  my  system  of 
Glossology  in  1843,  that  I was  at  least  a generation  before 
the  age ; for  it  was  neither  received  then,  nor  is  it  aeluiow- 
ledged  now.  I have  waited  j)atiently  for  those  who  were 
even  influential  in  condemning  it  to  pass  from  the  stage  of 
their  labours,  and  have  seen  tliem  end  their  career  by 
becoming  medical  atheists,  and  believing  in  nothing.  These 
are  the  i>hascs  which  science  has  to  pass  through. 

A correspondent  of  the  ‘ Lancet,’  attached  to  the  Southern 
Hospital  of  Liverpool,  has  given  some  accomit  of  the  fever 
which  broke  out  there,  imported  by  some  Egyptian  sailors. 
Ho  says  : — ‘ The  character  of  the  fever  has  been  that  of  true 
typhus  : at  first  headache,  flushed  face,  rigours,  thirst,  deaf- 
ness, and  sutt’used  conjunctiva*.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
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an  exanthematous  eni])tion  showed  itself  on  the  body,  anns, 
and  legs.  The  pulse  rose  in  some  cases  to  130  per  minute  ; 
tlio  tougue  gnvdually  coating  with  a white  fur, — then,  as  the 
disease  progressed,  becoming  brown  and  dry.  In  two  cases, 
however,  which  proved  fatal,  tlie  tongue  kept  moist  and  very 
little  coated,  but  swollen  ; and  in  a third,  which  recovered, 
an  aphthous  eruption  appeared  on  tlie  fauces  and  back  part  of 
the  tongue.  In  most  instances  the  skin  was  moist  after  the 
second  or  third  day,  and  a tendency  to  diarrlicea  was  mani- 
fested in  ncaily  all : more  or  less  delirium  was  also  present. 
In  favoimiblc  cases  the  foui'teenth  day  was  generally  the 
turning  point  of  tlie  disease ; whilst  the  fatal  cases  terminated 
before  that  date.’ 

This  is  the  description ; and  beyond  the  treatment  being 
chiefly  stimulant,  nothing  is  said  of  medicine,  which  was 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  best  received  opinions,  or 
mther  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  had  to  treat  any  of  the 
cases.  ‘ Heotlache  ’ is  sjioken  of ; but  no  parts  named 
which  could  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  organs,  having 
distinct  sympathy  with  such ; wiiilst  the  almost  accidental 
mention  of  the  appeai'ances  of  the  tongue  leads  to  no  philo- 
sophy of  the  state  of  the  secretions ; the  absence  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  Glossological  divisions  completely  shuts  out  all 
traces  of  the  organs  consecutively  afiected,  and  consequently 
the  law  of  the  gradation  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
various  subjects  which  became  infected. 

Thus : — ‘ The  tongue  grailually  coating  with  a white  fur, 
then,  as  the  disease  progicsscd,  becoming  brouii  and  dry.’ 
This  condition  is  seen  and  mentioned ; but  what  language 
does  it  not  speak  to  the  Glossologist  ? It  shows  tlie  gratlual 
march  of  the  acid  or  congestive  elements  on  the  mucous 
membranes  in  the  venous  system,  and  exemplifies  the  rapidity 
wth  which  these  flew  to  the  serous  mcmbiunes,  until  the 
arterial  circulation  became  implicated,  thus  follo^ving  the 
laws  here  before  sot  forth ; every  stage  pointing  out  the 
specific  remedy.  The  exanthematous  or  pocky  eruption 
indicated  the  crisis  of  the  venous  or  congestive  and  acid 
elements,  precisely  as  small-pox  does — when  the  greatest 
support  is  necessary.  Lastly,  that  which  was  most  con- 
clusive was  the  ‘ tendency  to  diarrhoea,’  always  accomjianied 
by  ‘more  or  less  delirium;’  a fact  that  the  bowels  should 
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liavo  been  kept  confined,  because  the  vitjil  powers  were  en- 
dangered by  the  largo  intestines  parting  with  the  elements, 
which  I have  shown  engender  the  vital  gases.  What  medi- 
cines might  have  been  used  to  cause  these  ‘ diai-rhoeas  ’ I 
cannot  say;  but  as  I know  the  j)ractices  of  empiricism,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  supposing  that  the  poor  liver  must  have 
been,  as  it  always  is,  considered  to  be  at  fault,  and  if  the 
bowels  did  not  act,  which  w'as  their  natural  law  tmder  the 
circumstances,  they  were  duly  attempted  by  art.  Such  facts 
as  these  have  yet  no  i)lace  in  medical  ethics ; and  therefore 
it  follows,  that  if  the  bowels  were  confined  they  must  be 
opened.  I of  com-se  can  only  judge  of  what  course  might 
have  been  pursued  by  the  way  in  which  medicine  is  now 
practised.  Nor  can  blame  or  censure  be  given  for  any  acts 
done  according  to  laws  which  ai*e  generally  recognized. 
Surely  the  present  age  does  an  injustice  to  itself,  if  it  takes 
for  granted  any  tenets  of  the  schools,  which  are  capable  of 
expansion  or  are  so  imstable  as  to  bear  refutation.  It  is  a 
degeneracy  of  mind  slavishly  to  submit  to  dogmas  if  they 
bo  inconclusive.  If  advance  took  place  in  all  the  consecu- 
tive sciences,  which  led  our  predecessors  to  new  conclusions, 
it  necessai’ily  follows,  that  if  a fm-ther  advance  ensues,  wo 
cannot  remain  stationary.  The  more  perfect  understanding 
of  the  w'ondrous*  machinery  of  the  hmnan  body  in  all  its 
phases  has  considerably  advanced,  while  the  actual  applica- 
tion of  medicine  remains  the  same ; no  certain  results  ac- 
company it,  but  all  is  confusion  and  doubt. 

The  jjrofessiou  has  constantly  to  hear  the  note  of  repre- 
hension sounded  in  their  ears  by  the  public  journals  on  all 
occasions  when  their  shortcomings  are  evident.  Thus : — 
‘ But  is  it  true  or  false  that,  as  a general  rule,  disease  re- 
mains no  less  formidable  and  mysterious  than  ever,  and 
practitioners,  as  a body,  have  not  advanced  in  science  and 
sagacity  in  a ratio  with  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
day  ? Their  knowledge  in  a himdred  essential  respects  is 
defective  ; and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  biifllcd  by  the  mysteries 
of  Nature,  they  have  recom-so  to  the  hazards  of  the  grossest 
empiricisms.”* 

On  all  important  trials,  when  medical  witnesses  are  exa- 

* Daily  Telegraph  (Leader),  November  3,  18G0. 
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mined,  the  imblic  arc  shocked  by  our  differences  of  opinion, 
»md  reproach  botli  ourselves  and  onr  art.  If  the  profession 
itself  will  not  move  on,  the  public  through  their  own  journals 
should  make  it ; and  if  they  take  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  imquaiut  themselves  Avith  some  knowledge  of  medicine, 
as  they  do  with  all  other  studies,  there  will  l)c  hope  that  gi’eat 
changes  will  soon  take  place. 

In  the  profession  itself,  the  most  important  step  that  has 
been  taken  lately  in  the  right  direction  is  that  of  the  imion 
of  the  medical  students  of  all  the  Metropolitan  Hospitals, 
uniting  to  foi-m  one  great  Medical  society,  to  review  and  dis- 
cuss the  teachings  at  the  various  schools  of  medicine.  They 
little  know  what  they  are  doing,  or  to  what  end  this  act  will 
lead.  If  they  travel  in  the  same  groove  of  thought  which 
now  exists,  or  meet  only  to  uphold  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
of  their  teachers,  they  will  be  lost ; but  if  they  enumciiiato 
their  yoxmg  minds  from  all  dogmatism  and  prejudice,  they 
will  regenerate  their  order.  They  must  raise  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  the  dignity  of  a science ; yet  as  leivmers  they 
are  as  likely  to  imbibe  specious  falsehood  as  tnith ; for  they 
are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  experience  of  their  pro- 
fessors. No  man  learns  after  ho  is  forty;  ho  then  only 
lives  to  sti'engthen  his  opinions.  The  only  true  use  of 
medicine  is  its  correct  application ; yet  this  is  the  only 
unsoimd  part  of  the  physician’s  ai-t. 

To  what  does  the  whole  study  of  the  human  body  and  all 
its  uses  and  functions  lead?  Not  to  this  simple  knowledge 
alone ; its  various  actions — its  chemical  constituents,  or  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  subject — but  to  the  relief  of  them  ! 
If  we  stop  short  of  this,  then  I admit  that  great  things  have 
been  done  by  the  industry  of  man ; but  if  any  say  that  the 
art  of  administering  medicine  has  advanced  commcnsuratcly 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  diseases,  then  I am 
at  issue  with  one  and  all.  I do  not  include  the  system  of 
Hygiene,  because  that  is  a different  thing  altogetlier.  I 
coniine  myself  entii-ely  to  the  administration  of  medicines, 
and  affinn  that  this  is  a disgrace  to  the  age,  and  an  oppro- 
brium on  the  profession  itself  which  it  ought  not  to  tolerate. 
It  is  a fraud  on  the  j)ublic  by  men  who  know  its  uncertainty, 
and  who  only  give  medicine  in  hope  according  to  tlieir  owui 
varied  02)inion8  or  on  tra<.lition  and  authority.  Having  no 
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definite  knowledge  of  the  cliemico-vital  causes  of  health  or 
on  what  it  depends,  they  presume  to  cure  disease  by  en- 
deavouring to  put  the  body  into  that  state  of  which  they 
know  nothing ; to  alleviate  disease,  yet  see  it  daily  increas- 
ing in  intensity  without  knovdng  why,  and  not  imin-obahly, 
by  the  very  means  used  to  arrest  it.  This  is  a state  of  things 
that  requires  very  different  reasoning  on  to  what  has  lutherto 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  same  thing  may  bo  said  of  the  continental  practices. 
Everything  relating  to  the  material  lesion  or  specific  disease 
is  studied  with  hopes  of  verification  in  the  dead  body.  No 
account  exists  of  the  law  or  cause  of  disease,  or  the  cliemico- 
vital  condition  of  the  elements  of  the  body : all  is  physiology 
and  pathology.  The  administration  of  medicine  is  a simple 
matter  of  personal  opinion  guided  by  no  law.  The  conti- 
nental physicians  are  contented  with  ptisans  and  to  leave 
the  matter  to  Natm'c — so,  tether  an  Elephant  with  pack- 
thread; while  the  English  school,  more  bold  and  daring, 
open  a Geneva  watch  with  a crowbar.  All  I can  say  is — 
Let  us  hope  for  better  things  some  day. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  practical  physician  a useful  and  necessary  member  of  the  commanity. — 
‘ Healtli  and  disease,’  objects  of  that  work. — Gradation  of  disease,  by 
natural  laws. — The  jiresent  piiictice  of  medicine  an  art  and  mystery,  not  a 
science. — Disorders  arising  from  great  mental  labour. — Stimulants  ]ierniciou8 
to  those  who  are  of  se<lentary  habits  and  write  much  ; but  necessary  in  some 
mental  exertions  largely  combined  with  physical. — Fashionable  follies  in 
medicine  and  hygiene. — The  stethoscope,  auscultation,  &c. 

No  one,  I think,  can  misunderstand  the  end  or  the  object  of 
this  small  work ; nor,  I trust,  its  plain  language,  or  the  tenets 
set  forth  herein. 

It  was  written  to  illustrate  broad  principles,  and  to  assail 
the  mystery  that  hedges  about  the  practice  of  medicine  ; not 
in  any  way  to  place  crude  information  in  every  hand,  to 
supersede  the  practical  physician  in  his  manifold  duties. 
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There  is  always  too  iinich  knowledge,  only  to  bo  obtained  by 
hard  labour,  as  the  basis  of  the  science  of  medicine,  to  make 
the  physician  a useful  and  necessary  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  object  of  my  larger  work  on  ‘Health  and  Disease,’ 
was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  2)ublic  a certain  amoimt  of 
useful  knowledge,  unalloyed  by  wliat  is  objectionable  in  the 
usual  works  on  domestic  medicine,  which  I also  found  to 
contain  no  general  principles.  These  seek  rather  to  place 
the  imlearued  in  the  chair  of  the  physician,  and  inculcate 
modes  of  treatment  which  only  the  greatest  caution  and  ex- 
perience ought  to  meddle  mth.  Thus  doing  a small  per- 
centage of  good  and  an  immense  percentage  of  injiuy.  In- 
dependently of  which,  diseases  are  recorded  in  these  works 
of  which  the  virtuous  class  slxotild  be  kept  in  ignorance.  I was 
consexiuently  impressed  with  the  fact  that  much  good  and  use- 
ful information  of  ‘ Ourselves  ’ was  excluded  from  the  education 
of  youth  of  both  sexes,  because  of  these  objectionable  elements 
in  other  works,  thereby  closing  the  door  of  information  to 
much  that  sliould  be  generally  known.  I tliercforc  earnestly 
recommend  my  lai'ger  work  on  ‘ Health  and  Disease  ’ to  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  public,  as  containing  much  valuable 
matter  in  detail  on  the  subjects  herein  so  briefly  treated.  Of 
this  small  voliune  I can  only  trust  that  it  may  be  found  to 
contain  much  matter  for  tliought,  both  to  the  professional 
and  non-professional  reader,  though  necessarily  circum- 
scribed from  the  desire  to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  information  in  tlie  smallest  possible  space.  There  is  a 
great  fact  I wish  to  impress  ujxon  all,  and  that  is — The  gra- 
dation of  disease.  Nature  never  does  violence  to  her  own 
laws,  and  therefore  tlio  same  steps  which  she  takes  in  the 
gi-adual  advance  of  evil  must  be  retniced  to  tlie  gotal,  or 
from  whence  tlie  departure  was  made.  Simply  to  relievo  the 
suflTering  body  from  disease,  and  say, — ‘Now  it  is  l)ctter,’ 
and  not  to  know  how  this  has  been  done,  or  the  more  liealth- 
ful  chemico-vital  condition  it  has  been  brought  into, — is  not 
Science.  It  is  the  mere  Art  and  Mystery,  of  something  having 
been  efiected,  whidi  no  one  can  explain. 

I have  liere  had  no  opportunity  of  spcaldng  of  many  things 
which  I sljoidd  liavo  liked  to  mention,  or  what  is  also  so  dear 
to  scientific  men,  the  proofs  from  cases  of  what  is  hero 
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Btatcd.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  hereafter  in  doing  this  ; 
for  empiricism  has  heai^ed  up  so  largo  a mass  of  its  exjjorience 
in  its  works  and  jouraals,  that  I can  mdl  from  these  abimdant 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my  own  views,  and  illustrate 
from  this  source  alone  where  it  is  itseK  correct  and  where 
its  cn-ors  lie.  In  fact,  for  all  the  good  it  does,  I can  give  it 
what  it  has  never  done  for  itself, — a philosophy.  The  few 
disciples  I have  gained  to  my  own  views  can  hear  out  the 
truth  of  my  doctrines  ; and  those  whom  I have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  in  consultation  have  seen  the  success  of  a 
well-founded  scheme,  in  cases  of  danger  and  difficulty,  where 
there  appeared  no  hope,  and  no  light  in  the  appai’cnt  obscurity 
of  disease,  yet  have  Avitnessed  patients  emerging  from  danger 
to  a state  of  seemity,  and  xdtimately  to  life  and  health.  I can 
but  deplore  that  even  the  arrangement  here  carried  out  is 
deficient  in  one  respect,  and  that  is,  in  the  classification  of 
diseases  incidental  to  trades,  to  artisans,  and  to  the  various 
professions.  It  is  appai-ent  to  everybody  that  the  present  is 
a hai-d-working  age,  both  to  the  physical  toilers  and  to  the 
mental  labom'crs  ; in  fact  the  great  strain  put  upon  the  latter 
in  the  field  of  literature,  axis,  sciences,  engineering,  poli- 
tics, law,  physic,  and  divinity,  as  xvell  as  the  banking, 
manufacturing,  and  mercantile  commxmity,  has  never  been 
eqixallcd.  With  veiy  many  it  seems  to  be  a ruling  passion 
that  it  is  more  honoxxrable  to  wear  oxxt  than  to  rust  out.  The 
difference  in  the  diseases  of  these  two  classes  is  a wondcrfxxl 
stxxdy,  as  their  opposite  habits  affect  the  laws  of  their  natural 
economy.  As  one  of  the  mental  workers,  I caimot  help  a 
common  sympathy  with  my  brethren,  ami  a desire  to  warn 
them  against  common  errors.  Some  are  of  iron  frame,  as 
well  as  will ; others  are  of  weaker  frame,  but  indomitable  will 
and  perseverance.  These,  as  we  have  seen  by  their  sad 
obituary,  have  too  oai’ly  worn  themselves  out.  This  question 
natxxrally  sxxggests  itself  to  me — Has  medication  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  ? I fear  it  has  ! Withoxxt  self-sufficiency 
or  egotism  I xvill  take  my  own  case,  I have  been  accustomed 
for  yeai'S  to  xvork  the  whole  day  in  my  professional  duties, 
with  not  a moment  to  spare  for  stxxdy.  Two  hours  on  the 
sofa  after  diixner  has  refreshed  the  mind  at  the  exjxensc  of  the 
stomach.  Ten  or  eleven  o’clock  finds  me  at  my  desk,  where 
I remain  till  fom-  and  even  five  in  the  morning,  and  this  is 
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(lono  at  least  two  Imndred  and  eighty  nights  out  of  the  tlireo 
Imndred  and  sixty-five.  My  work  on  ‘ Health  and  Disease,’ 
containing  above  six  hundred  and  fafty  pages,  was  written 
within  these  liom-s  in  sixteen  months.  Those  who  write  can 
alone  know  its  labours  : the  pen  follows  thought  so  quickly, 
that  much  is  done  only  to  be  expunged  on  correction  and  re- 
correction  ; therefore  double  the  ijuantity  of  matter  is  wiittcn 
to  what  is  published.  This  small  volume  has  occupied  mo 
six  months  of  the  same  niglitly  labour.  Now  this  is  simply 
stated  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  w'ear  and  tear  of  the 
body  and  mind,  and  consequent  disorders  attending  great 
mental  labour  and  loss  of  rest.  In  waking  up  from  my  nap, 
how'  often  the  acid  fimies  of  an  ill-digested  dinner  have  come 
into  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  the  evening  began  wdtli  a cob- 
webbed  state  of  brain  ! The  matter  occupying  tlie  night’s  toil 
has  often  been  a severe  strain  on  the  inductive  and  rea- 
soning powers,  and  when  it  has  been  put  on  paper,  as  in  this 
volume,  a whole  night’s  work  has  been  half  expunged  on 
reading  and  re-reading  for  the  sake  of  the  gi’oatest  condensa- 
tion. Now  look  at  the  cflfect  of  all  this.  I have  called  upon 
all  the  vital  gases  to  aid  the  brain-secretions,  if  I may  so  call 
them  : — constipation  follow'S. 

At  anotlier  time,  the  subject  being  an  anxious  one,  my 
liver  has  not  secreted  an  ounce  of  bile  in  a week : at  other 
times,  iiritation  of  the  bowels  has  set  up.  Now  what  would 
have  been  my  condition  if  I had  not  had  some  principle  to 
guide  mo  in  correcting  these  evils  ? Suppose  1 had  had  to 
fly  to  empiricism  for  assistance,  to  state  all  my  ailments  so 
frequently  produced  from  this  pernicious  course  of  life — for 
we  must  call  things  by  their  right  names — I should  have  had 
aperients  given  me  for  one  thing ; stimulants  and  alteratives 
for  another ; blue-pill  for  my  poor  liver ; and  lots  of  other 
things.  But  I have  been  guided  simply  by  Glossological 
laws  ; and  seeing  thereby  the  general  conditions  of  the  bodily 
secretions,  and  by  correcting  them  upon  the  prineijiles  I have 
hiid  dowTi,  I have  as  yet  come  out  unscathed  in  health ; whilst 
a night  in  lx;d  now  and  then  sets  mo  all  to  rights. 

Hero  then  comes  the  warning  to  those  wlio  do  the  like 
foolish  things  for  tlio  sheer  love  of  them,  or  iiropelled  thereto 
by  various  motives  ; some  for  ambition  ; some  for  fame ; some 
for  honour ; some,  Uko  myself,  for  tho  mere  daily  rations,  a 
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decent  habitation,  and  some  of  the  elegances  of  life,  so  con- 
genial to  any  refinement  of  mind.  One  thing  I have  found 
of  importance,  that  stimulants  ai'e  bad.  Dining  with  a Mend, 
or  a friend  dining  with  me,  with  the  accompanying  hospita- 
lities, puts  a stop  to  all  labour  for  that  night.  The  combina- 
tion of  stimulants  Mth  hard  mental  labour,  I believe  does 
more  to  wear  the  body  out  than  a moderate  and  generous 
suj>port  to  the  physical  powers,  -without  which  the  great  mill 
of  the  mind  would  stand  still.  Some  may  aver  they  cannot 
work  without  stimulants : all  I can  say  is,  that  if  hard 
mental  labour,  thought,  inductive  reasoning,  and  ^vriting  for 
the  public  be  the  end,  they  should  not  be  taken.  If,  liowevcr, 
we  take  the  voided  pursuits  of  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the 
politician,  or  some  of  these  combined,  where  listening,  re- 
flection, and  then  oratory  are  concerned,  then  more  stimu- 
lants may  be  taken  than  by  him  who  has  no  such  extraneous 
excitements.  He  that  has  to  work  by  himself  at  his  own 
desk,  in  the  quietness  of  his  own  studio,  to  elaborate  his 
own  thoughts  and  excogitations,  should  not  take  stimulants. 
Young  and  energetic  minds  may  work  in  these  various  grooves 
to  some  advantage  ; but  more  matured  powers  yield  the  better 
judgment.  I am  of  opinion  that  up  to  the  age  of  forty,  men 
should  store  their  minds  by  every  possible  means,  both  by 
reading  and  observation.  This  produces  the  full  man.  Then 
from  this  time  to  sixty,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  elaborated, 
the  physical  and  mental  powers  being  mutually  strong,  when 
the  pen  is  taken  up  to  convey  the  mature  deliberations  of 
what  has  been  acquired,  there  comes  with  it  strength  of 
argument.  Great  and  early  efforts  are  always  seen  to  end  in 
early  decay ; both  body  and  mind  are  worn  out.  Genius 
flashes  its  sparks  of  fire  in  the  yoimg  ; but,  like  a meteor,  ex- 
hibits its  blaze  of  light,  then  vani^es  for  ever.  These  few 
hints  may  be  useful  to  mental  laboiu-ers.  Above  everything, 
let  me  advise  them  in  their  bodily  ailments  to  eschew  the 
mercurials,  and  to  reflect  on  the  causes  of  the  one  and  the 
effects  of  the  other  with  the  same  power  that  they  bring  to  bear 
on  their  own  peculiar  studies,  and  then  to  follow  simple  and 
prudent  measures  to  overcome  them,  and  not  to  increase  them 
by  injmious  practices. 

Physical  labour  requires  simple  rest.  Mental  labour 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  daily  physical  exercise; 
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this  is  a great  secret ; it  slionld  not  f)e  violent  or  fatiguing  ; 
but  sufficient  only  to  secure  the  active  transitions  of  meta- 
morphoses of  bodily  structm-es,  in  order  to  keep  Nature’s 
lalKU-atorics  in  due  health  and  activity.  If  these  induce  a 
healtlifid  state  of  the  secretions  geucmlly,  it  follows  that 
they  also  aid  the  healthful  secretions  of  the  brain.  Indus- 
trious men  should  always  avoid  fashionable  follies  in  medi- 
cine as  well  as  hygiene ; they  cannot  afford  to  make  such 
sacrifices,  nor  can  the  world  nlibrd  to  lose  them.  Idle  men 
may  indulge  in  them  to  kill  time,  making  an  occupation 
out  of  them ; and  if  they  iujm*e  themselves  in  so  doing,  and 
die  early,  they  are  not  missed, — their  places  are  soon  filled 
up.  Let  them  have  their  full  indulgences,  if  they  may  bo 
called  so.  Let  them  take  to  hycbopatliy  to-day,  and  be 
parboiled  in  Turkish  and  Roman  baths  the  next,  it  matters 
not.  Lot  them  be  allopaths,  and  imagine  their  livers  to  bo 
always  out  of  order  at  one  time,  and  indulge  their  gi-atifica- 
tion  in  blue-pill  and  calomel ; or  let  them  become  homeo- 
paths at  another,  giving  the  system  an  entire  rest  from  thugs, 
or  only  taking  globules — 

‘ Not  half  so  big  ns  a round  little  worm, 

Pricked  from  U>e  laz)'  finger  of  a maid  ’ — 

and  imagine  a thousand  benefits  therefrom.  All  those  mat- 
ters are  worthy  of  the  greatest  reflection  by  the  sensible  men 
of  the  present  day. 

To  my  feUow-labourers  in  the  great  field  of  practical 
medicine,  I ofter  some  new  ideas  for  their  consideration. 
They  have  played  with  the  stethoscope  long  enough.  Auscul- 
tation and  percussion  have  been  great  amusements  to  them, 
and  have  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  knowledge  of  many  new  facts ; 
but  not  improved  their  practical  application  of  medicine. 
They  have  also  led  to  many  errors  of  opinion;  for  many 
persons  to  my  o^vn  knowledge  are  now  living  who  were 
prouomicod  steOioscopically  moribmid  years  ago.  Ijct  the 
ardent  admirers  of  this  species  of  diagnosis  of  disease 
reflect  on  their  disappointments.  I did  intend  a quarter  of 
a century  ago  to  attempt  what  has  never  yet  been  done, 
namely,  a classification  of  all  the  bruits  and  sounds,  distin- 
^ishiug  those  produced  by  arterial  and  venous,  congestive  and 
inflammatory  actions ; as  well  as  those  from  scro-  and  muco- 
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mcmbranoTis  affections  f but  I discovered  Glossology  in  time 
to  prevent  such  an  amount  of  labour.  Tbis  I now  offer, 
with  the  study  of  medicine  on  a fresh  basis ; both  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  neglected,  nay  even  contemned ; neverthe- 
less I am  not  disheartened  thereby.  All  that  I wish  may  be 
contained  in  the  words  of  Tom  Moore ; that  I may 

‘ Win  the  wise, 

Who  frowned  before, 

To  smile  at  last.’ 
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Abdomek,  cavity  of,  its  contents  explained,  4-5 ; pendulous  conditions  of,  8G. 
Ablutions,  remarks  on,  39. 

Absorbents,  5,  15. 

Acid  elements,  predominate  over  the  alkaline,  35,  134  ; congestion  of,  43-43. 
Acid  or  congestive  diseases,  76. 

Acids,  different  kinds  of,  152. 

Air,  component  parts  of,  31 ; necessary  in  congestive,  hurtful  to  inflammations 
of  lungs,  81,  97. 

Albumen,  comj)onent  parts  of,  28. 

Alkaline,  or  inflammatory  diseases,  76. 

Alkalis  and  alkaloids,  152. 

ammonia,  magnesia,  potass,  soda,  &c.,  with  .acids,  fom  citrates,  muri- 
ates, nitrates,  phosphates,  &c.,  as  component  pai-tsof  the  structui'es  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  elements  we  take,  26,  27,  152. 

Anatomy,  what  it  is,  1. 

Animal  matters,  what  consist  of,  27,  28. 

Ankles,  flexibility  of,  1. 

Antagonism,  importance  of  in  vital  chemistry,  150,  179,  180. 

Aperients,  their  excessive  use  condemned,9,  11, 161, 163  ; useful  after  measles, 
175;  prescriptions  for,  161,  162,  175. 

Apoplexy,  congestive  and  inflammatory,  73;  congestive,  explained,  with  treat- 
ment of,  &c.,  104-108. 

Arms  descriW,  1. 

Art  and  mysteiy  of  medicine,  152. 

Arteries  explained,  5. 

Asthm.%  treatment  of,  86-87. 

Atmosphere,  state  of,  important  to  life,  41. 

Auscultation  and  percussion,  47. 

Backboxe  described,  2. 

Baths  and  bathing,  when  good,  and  the  reverse,  39 ; healthful  to  some  and 
injurious  to  others,  71. 

Bile  and  biliousness,  remarks  on,  78,  79,  155. 

chemical  constituents  of,  27. 

Bladder,  situation  of,  5 ; use  of,  1 2. 

Blisters,  3. 
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Blood,  circulation  of,  15;  its  duties,  division  into  three,  16;  arterial,  16; 
venous  or  residuary,  17;  disease  and  purification  of,  17-18;  chemical 
constituents  of,  26 ; heat  of,  29  ; elementary  poisons  of,  36  ; deposit  of 
its  elements  forms  distinct  structures,  44. 

fevers,  venous  and  arterial,  118. 

letting  improperly  practis^,  107  ; beneficial  in  venous,  prejudicial  in 

arterial  fever,  141 . 

— — — poison,  36;  effects  of  in  fevers,  135,  136,  137,  138;  how  prodneed, 
158, 

vessels,  different  kinds  of,  5. 

Bodily  exercise  important,  38. 

Body,  framework  of,  1 ; chemical  constituents  of,  25,  149  ; commercially  con- 
sidered, 34;  cleansing  of,  important,  136. 

Boils,  treatment  of,  68, 

Bones,  different  kinds  of  explained,  1-2 ; number  in  the  body,  2 ; chemical  con- 
stituents of,  25. 

Books  and  their  authors,  182. 

Brain,  explained,  5 ; division  of,  19  ; chemical  constituents  of,  25 ; tracts  on 
tlie  tongue,  49. 

Breasts,  abscesses  of,  prevented,  177. 

Breath  tainted  before  meals,  59. 

of  life,  33. 

Bronchial  congestion,  how  produced,  43,  45 ; how  indicated  on  the  tongne, 
55-56  ; distinct  from  bronchitis,  73,  88 ; explained,  with  treatment  of,  82  ; 
drescriptions  for,  160. 

Bronchitis,  how  indicated  on  the  tongue,  56  ; distinct  from  bronchial  conges- 
tion, 73,  88  ; treatment  of,  88. 

Bruises  and  blows,  treatment  of,  69-70. 

Calomel  condemned,  130. 

Caloric,  sec  Heat. 

Capillaries,  5,  16. 

Cartilages,  2 ; chemical  constituents  of,  26. 

Castor-oil,  a good  liniment  in  rheumatism,  100, 

Causes,  similar,  produce  many  diseases,  182. 

Cellular  tissue,  3. 

Charlatanism  and  science,  the  latter  will  ultimately  triumph,  66. 

Charlatans,  remarks  on,  65. 

Chemical  physicians,  144. 

Chest,  formation  of,  3 ; contents  of,  4 ; uses  of  contents  of,  15-19. 

Chicken-pock,  cause  of,  43  ; treatment  of,  58. 

Children,  their  diseases  easily  managed,  169  ; prescriptions  for,  170,  180. 

Cholera,  congestive  and  inflammatory,  62,  73  ; inquiry  into  the  epidemic  one 
of  1854,  72,  113,  114;  explained,  109;  inflammatory,  explained,  with 
treatment  of,  11 1-1 16  ; French  prize  offered,  &c.,  113. 

Chyle  and  chyme  distinguished,  8. 

process  of  should  be  little  interferred  with,  154. 

‘ Chymous,’  a truer  term  than  ‘ bilious,’  87. 

Circul.ation  of  the  blood,  15. 

Classificatiou  of  medicines,  152. 
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Cleansing  of  body  important,  36,  38  ; of  the  feet,  40. 

Clerical  sore-throat,  84-85. 

Cod-liver  oil,  94. 

Cold  applications,  when  necessary,  69. 

Colii-s,  ti-eatment  of,  86. 

Combination  of  drugs,  155. 

Combustion,  union  of  elements  by  antagonism,  18. 

Congestion,  explained,  77  ; of  stomach,  78. 

Congestive  apoplexy  explained,  with  treatment  of,  &c.,  104-108. 

consumption  explained,  with  treatment  of,  &c.,  90-96. 

rheumatism  explained,  with  treatment  of,  &c.,  98-101. 

Constipation,  85;  when  beneficial,  116,  141,  142. 

Constitution,  the  British,  85. 

Consumption,  from  what  developed,  40  ; congestive  and  inflammatory,  62,  73  ; 
hospital  for,  73;  not  a purely  lung  disease,  93;  congestive,  explained, 
with  ti-eatinent  of,  &c.,  93-96  ; inflammatory,  explained,  with  treatment 
of,  96-98. 

Consumptive  patients,  proper  localities  for,  95,  97. 

Contusions,  treatment  of,  69-70. 

Convulsions,  infant,  treatment  of,  105-106. 

Cough,  congestive  and  inflammatory,  82  ; tiacheal,  or  throat  and  stomach,  84  ; 
asthmatic,  87,  161. 

Counter  irritants,  more  useful  in  congestive  than  inflammatoiy  actions,  89  ; 
natural  and  artificial,  120,  131. 

Deafness,  remarks  on,  20. 

Death,  decomposition  after,  110. 

Diagnosis,  or  the  art  of  discovering  disease,  47. 

Diarrhoea,  explained,  109-112;  ti  cjitment  of,  113;  congestive  and  inflamma- 
tory, 109-110  ; produced  by  fear,  112. 

Diet,  attention  to  recommended,  36  ; variety  of  necessary,  59-60 ; is  medi- 
cine, 63,  149  ; division  into  three,  64  ; ditlereut  in  the  two  forms  of  con- 
sumption, 97. 

Dietaries  of  Government  pernicious,  61. 

Dietitians,  principles  of,  condemned,  36  ; eiTors  of,  60. 

Digestion,  shows  the  uses  of  organs,  6 ; powers  of,  depend  on  food,  7. 

Digestive  and  stomach  tract  on  tlie  tongue,  49. 

Diluting  phenomena,  7,  17. 

Diphtheria,  what  it  is,  and  treatment  of,  79,  80. 

Disbelief  in  medicines  by  old  physicians,  the  cause  of,  145. 

Discoverers,  their  fate,  15-16. 

Disease,  never  been  properly  understood,  41  ; e.xplained,  42  ; treatment  of,  can- 
not be  rehearsed,  44 ; specific,  44  ; Nature's  cure  of,  45  ; functional  and  or- 
ganic, 46  ; aid  of  chemistry  in,  47  ; first  actions  are  of  an  acid  or  congestive 
character,  52  ; progress  and  retrogression  of,  54  ; empirical  treatment  of, 
56  ; congestive  and  infl.ammatory,  62,  74  ; little  real,  66,  148  ; arrange- 
ment of,  72;  confusion  of,  73;  deiiends  on  certain  conditions  of  the 
system,  76;  first  act  of,  77;  drug,  131;  gradation  of,  128,  134,  138; 
functional,  159. 

Disorders  of  the  system,  45. 
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Bizxiness,  85. 

Doctors  not  agreeing,  46,  57,  75. 

Dropsies,  the  result  of,  122. 

Drugs,  their  divisions,  64  ; combination  of^  !54, 

Duodenum,  or  chemical  stomach,  where  situated,  4. 

Dysenterj  explained.  111. 

Eae-bose3  described,  2. 

Ears,  20. 

Earthly  matters,  what  they  consist  of,  27. 

Education,  early,  important,  38. 

Electric  power  and  galvanic  actions,  32-33,  1 50. 

telegraph  analogous  to  nervous  system,  24,  33. 

Elements,  chemical,  battle  of  opposite,  64 ; act  by  antagonism,  150. 

Emetics,  prescriptions  for,  158. 

Empiricism  eulogizes  the  mercurials,  12&. 

English  school  of  medicine,  186. 

Engorgement  explained,  77. 

Epithelium,  organized  mucus,  21. 

Epsom-salts,  use  of,  163. 

Errol'S  in  medicine,  44-45. 

Eruptions,  distinct  course  of  the  meades  and  scai'let-fever,  125. 

Evacuants,  the  regular  and  irregular,  10. 

Exercise,  mental,  37  ; bodily,  38. 

Expectoration,  95,  160. 

Eyes,  sti'ueture  of,  19  ; prescription  for,  166. 

Faculty,  the,  constantly  condemned  by  the  public,  184-185. 

FaKial  matter  requisite  for  stufBng  large  intestines,  60. 

Falls  or  contusions,  treatment  of,  69-70. 

Fat,  3. 

Feet,  use  of,  1. 

Female  servants  subject  to  pleurisy,  90,  127. 

Fermentation,  153. 

Fevere,  giving  aperients  for,  condemned,  11  ^ congestive  and  inflammatory,  62, 
73;  scarlet,  explained,  with  treatment  of,  &c.,  58-59,  121-126;  the  op- 
probrium of  medicine,  133  ; quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  are  venous,  135  j 
congestive,  or  venous  and  acid,  135-136  ; treatment  of,  139-143  ; inflam- 
matory, or  arterial  and  alkaline,  137-138;  treatment  of,  141-143; 
typhus,  138;  emetics  check  them,  159  ; presciiptions  for,  167-169. 
Fibrine,  composition  of,  28. 

Flatulence,  causes  pain,  62  ; tmatment  of,  85. 

Food,  quantity  and  quality  important,  36  ; its  passage  downwards  traced,  6-9  ; 
and  physic,  57,  61  ; fresh,  almost  wholly  alkaline,  59,  146,  150  ; uitio- 
genized  and  non-nitrogenizeil,  60. 

Foot-bath,  pernicious  use  of,  40. 

Framework  of  body,  1-3. 

French  school  of  medicine,  186. 

Functional  disease,  46,  159. 
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Galvanism,  its  utility,  150. 

Ganglion,  a small  knot  of  nerves,  and  uses  of,  22. 

Ganglionic  system,  22-25,  33. 

Gaseists,  new  jwthologists,  10. 

Gases,  vital,  where  generated,  9,  29  ; with  the  fluids  and  solids  equally  impor- 
tant, 10,  29  ; dilferent  kinds  of,  27  ; measurement  of,  28. 

Gastric  or  stomach-acid,  20. 

Gelatine,  component  parts  of,  28. 

Gennination  of  fever-poisons,  135. 

Glands,  congestive  condition  of,  91,  92. 

Glossology,  e.vplained,  48  ; will  tend  to  more  perfect  agreement  among  doctors, 
57  ; uueri  ing  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  147  ; its  new  principles,  182, 
Gout  in  men,  43  ; tre:itment  of,  103. 

Government,  its  dietaries  peniicious,  61  ; Sledical  Board,  its  cruel  and  perni- 
cious orders,  117. 

Gradation  of  disease,  128,  134,  138. 

Gravitation  of  morbid  elements  produce  specific  disease,  154. 

Gullet,  where  situated,  4. 

H.'EMORRiiotDS,  or  piles,  medicines  for,  162, 

Hair,  chemicjil  constituents  of,  26. 

Hal'd  drinkers,  90. 

Harvey,  his  discoveries,  15-16. 

Head  or  skull,  description  of,  2;  contents  of,  5;  uses  of  contents  of,  19; 
divisions  of,  54. 

Headaches,  location  of,  54-55,  85  ; apportioning  of  to  jiarts  of  the  body,  54- 
55 ; vertex,  peculi.ar  to  fenuiles,  55. 

Health  and  disease,  34.  See  also  work  on,  85. 

■ vital  balance  of,  35. 

Heart,  situation  of,  4 ; division  of,  15  ; its  uses  and  duties,  15-19 ; shown  on 
the  tongue,  49-50  ; complaints,  85  ; diseases  of,  produce  pains  resembling 
rheumatism,  102. 

Heartburn,  treatment  of,  85. 

Heat  or  caloric,  how  evolveil,  18;  importance  of,  29. 

Hiccoughs,  treatment  of,  85. 

Hommojxithists,  remarks  on,  65,  147-148. 

Hospital  practices,  75,  148. 

Hot  and  cold  remedies  adversely  applied,  67-70. 

Hot  applications,  when  necessary,  70. 

Humourai  patliologists,  10. 

Ilybeniators,  30. 

lONon.tNCE  of  the  public  of  their  own  bodies,  65. 

Infant  apoplexies,  31. 

Infants,  folly  of  giving  them  solid.«,  31  ; not  to  be  wa.shed  in  cold  water,  39  ; 
and  their  diseases,  169,  176  ; pre.scriptions  for,  170-175  ; some  mcdiciues 
should  be  given  wann,  172,  174;  their  livers  seldom  out  of  order,  176. 
Infiltration  or  iujection  exidaiiied,  77. 

Inflammation  not  always  allied  with  p.-un,  62. 
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Inflammatory  cholera,  explained,  with  treatment  of,  111-116;  prescription* 
for,  163-164. 

— actions  in  tropical  climates,  164,  165;  consumption  explained, 

with  treatment  of,  &c.,  96-98. 

■ rheumatism,  explained,  with  treatment  of,  101-103  ; prescrip- 

tions for,  163,  164. 

Influenza  explained,  with  treatment  of,  &c.,  118-121. 

Insurance  oilices,  their  questions,  91. 

Intestines,  large  and  small,  how  situated,  4. 

Jen^sER,  and  vaccination,  16,  36  ; his  discovery,  value  of,  43. 

John  Bull,  85. 

Joints  described,  2. 


Kidneys,  where  situated,  4 ; remove  only  a portion  of  urea  from  the  blood, 
12  ; object  and  use  of,  43  ; their  tracts  on  the  tongue,  49  ; when  affected, 
53,  74. 

Laboratory,  chemical  elements  used  in  the,  35  ; of  the  body,  139, 145,  146, 
149,  159. 

I.acteJils,  5 ; use  of,  1 7. 

Large  intestines,  duties  and  use  of,  9,  12,  29  ; their  tract  on  the  tongue,  49  ; 
when  affect^,  53  ; last  aft'ected  and  liiat  relieved,  53-54, 

Legs,  mechanism  of,  1. 

Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  34. 

Life,  32  ; lamp  of,  4l ; tenacity  of,  peculiar  to  organic  disease,  97. 

Ligaments,  2 ; chemical  constituents  of,  26. 

Liniments,  when  to  be  used,  100. 

Linseed-meal  poulticing,  68  ; good  in  rheumatism,  101. 

Liver,  situation  of,  4 ; peculiarity,  duty,  usefulness  and  abuse  of,  12-14,  154  ; 
diseases  of,  .an  universal  monomania,  14, 

Liverpool  fever,  the  late,  remarks  on,  183. 

Lumbago,  treatment  of,  99,  101. 

Lungs,  situation  of,  4 ; uses  of,  18. 

Lymphatics,  5 ; traverse  the  whole  body,  17  ; use  of,  17. 

Measles,  cause  of,  43,  118;  explained,  with  treatment  of,  58-59,  118-121; 
aperients  useful  after,  161,  162,  175. 

Meats,  roast  and  boiled,  60.  s - i 

Meconium,  the  natural  stuffing  in  the  intestines  of  the  young  of  ammals,  30, 

Medical  Board,  Government,  its  cruel  orders,  117. 

Waifare,  strategetic  rules  of,  106. 

- empirical  treatment,  right  or  wrong  by  accident,  112. 

students,  the,  185. 

Medicine,  practice  of,  as  it  now  is,  56,  64,  75,  185;  requires  reconstructing, 

liedicki’es,  curative,  few  in  number,  63,  149  wrong,  may  cure  accidentally, 
62,  147. 
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Membranes,  mucous  and  serous,  eiplainfsl,  5-6;  their  uses,  21,  24;  serous, 
cause  most  pain,  24 ; disease  of  mucous,  shown  on  the  tongue,  56 ; 
disease  of  serous,  shown  on  the  tongue,  56 ; sympathy  between,  123. 
ilental  exercise  important,  37. 

Mercurials,  their’use  condemned,  14,  74,  130,  169,  178. 

Metamoqdiosis  of  structure  never  ceases,  28 ; by  this  act  produce  other  struc- 
tures, 30, 

Midriff,  dividing  the  chest  from  stomach,  4. 

Milk,  curdled  by  stomach  acids,  9 ; does  not  solely  support  life,  30. 

Milt,  see  Spleen. 

Mineral  mutters,  what  consist  of,  27. 

Mucus,  chemical  constituents  and  properties  of,  26 ; filmy,  59. 

Muscles,  uses  and  number  of,  3 ; chemical  constituents  of,  25, 

Nations,  selections  of  their  diet  forms  a philosophy,  60, 

Nature,  governed  by  law,  1;  economy  of,  17,  29,  30;  bounty  of,  41 ; her 
pharmacopaiia  and  vital  chemistry,  1 15. 

Nerves,  division  of,  5,  22  ; current  and  negative  currents  of,  23,  25  ■ how 
nourisheil,  24;  compared  to  electric  telegraph,  24. 

Nervoasness,  87. 

Neuralgia  explained,  with  treatment  of,  104. 

Neutral  medicines,  151,  153. 

Nose,  structure  and  use  of,  26. 

Occult  dis<vtses,  147, 

Oculists  useful  in  delicate  operations,  20. 

Old  persons,  warmth  necessary  to,  40. 

Opium,  its  preparations  and  doses,  178. 

Organic  life,  great  principle  of,  32. 

matter  never  at  rest,  28. 

Organs,  internal  always  in  apposition,  5. 

Oven-and-brandy  principle,  67-69. 

Pain,  not  always  indicative  of  inflammation,  62;  caused  by  flatulence  62- 
and  spasm  in  young  women,  177.  ’ ’ 

Painters’  colic,  86, 

Palsy,  108. 

Pancreas  or  sweetbread,  explained,  and  where  situated,  4 ; use  of  12. 

Papillae,  terminations  of  arteries,  20 ; nerves  of  taste  at  their  base,  20. 
Paralysis  explaine<l,  and  treatment  of,  &c.,  108-109, 

Peccant  parts,  136. 

Pelvis,  centre  of  strength,  2. 

Peritonitis,  explained,  117;  treatment  of,  129,  130. 

Perspiration,  chemical  constituents  of,  27. 

Phthisis,  pulmonary,  incurable,  94. 

Physic,  fashion  in,  63. 

Physician,  the,  an  important  member  of  society,  146. 

Physiologists  ch.-illcnged,  54. 

Physiology  explained,  6. 

Pile  of  tlie  tongue,  growth  of,  causes  furring,  55. 
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Plethora,  result  of,  43. 

Pleural  tract  on  the  tongue,  49.  , 

Pleurisy,  explained,  with  treatment  of,  89-90,  127,  129,  130;  frequent  ,t> 
female  servants,  90,  127. 

Plexus,  half-moon  and  solar,  a network  of  nen-es,  22. 

Pneumonia,  explained,  126;  treatment  of,  129,  130. 

Poisons,  their  var  ieties,  144-146. 

Poverty,  remarks  on,  91. 

Predisposition,  105,  129,  132,  143. 

Prescriptions,  for  all  simple  disorfers,  15o-157;  for  making  emetics,  15_8, 
177;  for  bronchial  congestion,  160,  Ibl ; for  aperients,  161, 
for  piles,  162;  for  inflammatory  rheumatism,  162,  163,  178;  for 
diarrhoea  or  cholera,  163,  164 ; for  lotions  and  gargles,  165 ; for  bron- 
chitis, 166,  167 ; for  fevers,  167-169 ; for  infants  and  children,  170- 
172 ; ’for  scarlet-fever,  173  ; for  women,  177 ; for  opium,  178. 

Progress  and  retrogression  of  disease,  54. 

Public,  the,  and  the  medical  profession,  65. 

Purging,  its  excessive  use  condemned,  11 ; i-ecommended  after  measles,  120, 
175.  {See  also  Aperients.) 

QuntiNE,  its  properties,  140,  187;  beneficial  in  fever,  140,  167;  prescrip- 
tions of,  168. 

Quinsies  explained,  with  treatment  of,  79-81. 

Red-GCM,  36. 

Respiratory  and  lung-tract  on  the  tongue,  49. 

Rete  vasculare,  use  of  and  remarks  on,  30-31, 

Revolution  in  medicine  required,  46,  74. 

Rheumatic-gout  in  females,  43  ; treatment  of,  103.  + „ ro  70  . pnn- 

lOieumatism,  how  produced,  42 ; congestive  and  inflammatory,  6^,  (3,  con 
gestive,  explained,  with  treatment  of,  &c„  98-101 ; mllainmatory,  ex- 
^ined,  with  treatment  of,  101-103 ; in  upper  and  lower  extremities,  dil- 
ferently  tieated,  103  ; prescriptions  for,  162,  163. 

Saliva,  chemical  constituents  of,  26. 

lirieifever,  explained,  with  tieatment  of,  &c..  .58-59,  121-126  ; prescriptions 
for,  173. 

Schools,  trammels  of,  109. 

Sciatica,  treatment  of,  99,  101. 

Science  and  art  of  medicine,  distinct,  125.  ^ . i,  rr  1 .a 

and  charlatanism,  the  former  will  ultimately  triumph,  66,  148. 

. does  not  advance  hy  concealii^  its  knowletlge,  7b. 

^ . 1.10 


— of  prescribing  medicine,  149.^ 
«? nmtV'l’tiGS. 


^retio;;‘'‘thriVroIvent  properties,  7 ; general  state  of,  in  all  diseases,  62  ; the 
cooling  fountains  of  the  body,  137. 

Self-dependence  of  animal  lifc,  17,  29,  30,  do* 

torture,  prevalence  of,  67-71. 

Sempstivs-scs,  habits  of,  66. 

Serum,  properties  of,  2<. 
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Sen’ant-girls  subject  to  pleurisy,  90,  127. 

Shock  to  the  system,  terra  used  explained,  129. 

Skin,  3;  chemical  constituents  of,  26;  diseases,  46,  74,  131. 

Skull,  SM  Head. 

SlojMliet,  injurious  in  cholera,  115. 

Sm.all-poi,  how  pro<luced,  36,  43  ; requirements  of,  58. 

Smelling-salts  and  aromatic  vinegar,  distinctive  actions  of,  124. 

Society,  why  necessary,  37. 

Solidists,  their  jmthology,  10. 

Sore-throat,  what  it  is,  and  treatment  of,  79-81  ; clerical,  explained,  84-85. 
Spleen,  or  milt,  situation  of)  4 ; use  of  associated  with  thirst,  14-15. 

Sprains,  treatment  of,  70. 

Stimul.-uits,  when  called  for,  141. 

Stomach,  situation  of,  4 ; should  have  solids  to  act  on,  7 ; tracts  oh  the 
tongue,  49  ; ceases  to  secrete  after  digestion  is  completed,  59  ; congestion 
of,  78  ; cough  explained,  84. 

Stone  and  gravel,  how  produced,  59 ; treatment  of,  86. 

Sweating-sickness  and  cholera,  109. 

good  in  congestive  actions,  100. 

Sweetbread  or  pancreas,  4. 

Symptoms,  many  in  common  to  opposite  diseases,  48. 

Synovia,  or  joint  oil,  3. 

Taste,  not  confined  to  tongue,  21 ; organs  of,  50. 

Temperature  of  the  body,  29. 

Tendons,  chemical  constituents  of,  26. 

Thigh,  structure  of,  1. 

Thoracic  duct,  use  of,  17. 

Throat-cough  eijilained',  84, 

Throats,  sore,  explained,  with  treatment  of,  79-81 ; ulcerated,  79,  81. 
Tic-doloureux  explained,  with  treatment  of)  104. 

Toes,  structure  of,  1. 

Tongue,  noble  duties  and  uses  of,  20-21 ; its  appearances,  48,  55 ; fouling  and 
cleaning  of,  48,  50,  52,  53,  55;  its  divisions  or  tracts,  49-51 ; moving 
and  tasting  portions,  50 ; condition  of)  in  health,  55 ; foul  before  meals, 
59 ; a sure  index  in  disease,  64,  128,  160,  165,  166,  167,  172,  173,  174. 
Tonsils,  ejilarged,  explained,  with  treatment  of,  79-81. 

Torture,  medical  and  self,  66. 

Toxicrjlogists,  144. 

Tracts  on  the  tongue,  49. 

Truth  alone  to  be  honoured,  76. 

Typhus  fever,  138. 

Ulcerated  throat,  what  it  is,  and  treatment  of,  79-80. 

Urine,  chemical  constituents  of,  27. 

Vaccination,  value  of,  43. 

Variety  of  foo<l  necessary,  60. 

Vegetable  matters,  acidaml  alkaline,  27. 

Vein.*!,  traverse  the  whole  body,  5 ; their  construction,  17. 
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Ventilation  impoi-tant,  40. 

Vertex  headaches,  peculiar  to  females,  55. 

Vitality,  in  what  it  consists,  41. 

Vomiting,  139,  158. 

Wasting  diseases,  how  caused,  44. 

Water,  component  parts  of,  28,  31. 

Whitlows,  treatment  of,  69. 

Whooping-cough,  cause  of,  43  ; explained,  with  treatment  of,  83. 
Windpipe,  how  situated  and  what  composed  of,  4. 


THE  END. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEE8S. 

“ The  uninstructed  reader  will  find  a large  amount  of  ascfiil  information 
throughout  this  work.  It  is  a far  better  work  than  most  of  its  kind.” — 
Medical  Circular. 

“ The  merft  of  this  work  is,  that  every  chapter  on  science  is  charged  with  its 
practical  message  ; it  is  the  union  of  the  two  that  makes  the  book  so  agreeable 
to  read.  It  is  full  of  useful  hints.” — The  Leader, 

“ There  is,  altogether,  so  much  sound  common-sense  in  this  volume,  that  we 
can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  non-medical  i-eader  as  a trustworthy  manual.” 
— The  Atlas. 

“We  honestly  record  our  gratification  at  the  boldness  with  which  one 
scientific  man  has  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  shrouded  reserve,  and  shown  us 
that  there  is  little  mystery,  after  all,  in  the  first  piinciples  of  true  science.” — 
The  Literary  Gazette. 

“ This  work  may  be  classed  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  recently 
made  to  medical  literature.” — The  Morning  Chronicle, 

“ We  welcome  this  book  on  its  own  obvious  merits.  We  are  satisfied  to 
recommend  it  as  a popular  and  safe  manual,  conveying  much  intormation 
which  cannot  be  too  widely  known.” — Tiie  Press. 

“ Dr.  Kidge  lays  bfeore  the  world  his  admirable  exposition  on  ‘ Health  and 
Disease,’  the  natural  laws  of  the  one,  the  causes  of,  and  the  remedies  for,  the 
other.” — The  Civil  Service  Gazette. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS, 


“ Dr.  Ridge  writes  like  a man  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject. 
We  know  of  no  work  which  commends  itself  so  strongly  as  the  one  before  us.” 
— Sunday  Times. 

“ We  can  honestly  recommend  Dr.  Ridge’s  work  to  the  use  of  the  public  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  domestic  medicine  and  the  literature  of  popular  physic.” 
— The  Era. 

“ Dr.  Ridge’s  work  will  be  a real  boon,  a guiding  star  to  the  professionally 
ignorant.” — The  Military  Spectator. 

“ We  recommend  this  volume,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  valuable  matter 
it  contains.” — Baity  Teleyraph. 

The  merest  tyro  may  consult  its  pages  with  both  mental  and  physicaj 
benefit.  We  therefore  recommend  this  volume.”— /oAn  DuU. 

‘ Dr.  Ridge  s book  is  so  sensibly  written  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
recommending  it.” — Economist, 

“ This  work  is  well  written  as  a literary  production,  and  it  contains  an 
immense  mass  of  knowledge  jwpularized  to  every  capacity.” — The  Observer. 

“ The  only  .sensible  book  we  have  read  upon  the  subject  from  Dr.  Buchan 
downwards  ; it  should  be  in  every  house  throughout  the  countiy.’’ — Gardener's 
Gazette. 

“ There  is  a plain  and  rightminded  straightforwardness  manifested  in  this 

medical  volume,  which  commends  itself  at  once  to  our  approb.ation.” Belts 

Weekly  Messenger. 

“ Every  pei-son  possessing  a well-constituted  mind  will  find  in  this  compact 
volume  much  to  instruct  on  vital  though  often  disregarded  points.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 

“ Never  has  a work  appeared  on  these  subjects,  to  our  judgment,  pofsessing 
more  interesting  matter,  and  it  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  family.” — 
The  Momhuj  News. 

” We  cannot  omit  noticing  a work  on  ‘ Health  and  Disease,’  by  Dr.  Ridge, 
evincing  great  learning  and  common  sense,  and  much  keenness  of  observation. 
We  recommend  it  to  all,  and  believe  the  writer  to  be  a first-rate  man  and  most 
intelligent  physician.” — The  New  York  Herald. 

“ Though  not  published  in  the  colony,  we  yet  feel  justified  in  speaking 
favourably  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Ridge,  an  eminent  London  physician.  It  is 
singularly  free  from  the  dogmatism  of  professional  routine,  and  by  its  plain 
common-sense  directions  is  admirably  adaptetl  to  the  circumstances  of  an  isolated 
population.” — The  Natal  Mercury. 
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